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INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


1 Tlie Indian Hound Table Conference was inauguiated by His 
Majesty tbe King-Eniperor, at a public session in tbe Hoyal Gallery 
of tlie House of Lords, on 12tb November, 1930 

Tbe full proceedmgs at this session are printed on pages 1 1 to 19 

2 After tbe opening ceremony, tbe Conference decided, on tbe 
advice of tbe Business Committee (appointed at tbe close of tbe first 
session), to pioceed to a general discussion in Plenary Session “ On 
tbe question wbetber tbe future constitution of India sbould be on 
a federal or unitary basis ” Tbe Chairman stated that be would 
put a liberal inteipretation on tbe subject thus placed before tbe 
Conference, and would allow reference to cognate questions and to 
questions wbicb tbe Conference migbt tbinb were involved in tbe 
decision between a constitution of tbe federal oi unitary type Tbe 
Conference did not intend that any conclusions sbould be reached 
in this general discussion, but it was expected that tbe general trend 
of it would enable tbe Conference to frame its progiamme lor 
further discussion in Committee 

Tbe general discussion, which lasted for five days, is contained 
in pages 21 to 175 

Tbe debate ranged over a wide field, but its most striking feature 
was declarations Lorn Delegates from tbe Indian States opening tbe 
way to tbe consideration of a new federal constitution for India, 
embracing both British India and Indian States. 

3 On tbe conclusion of tbe general discussion tbe Conference, on 
tbe advice of tbe Busmess Committee, decided to set up a “ Eederal 
Relations Committee to consider tbe structure of a federal system of 
government in India as regards relations between Indian States and 
Biitisb India, and relations between Provinces of British India and 
tbe Centre, includmg tbe question of responsibility at tbe Centre, 
and to recommend tbe mam prmciples to be appLed ” 

Tbe Lord Chancellor framed tbe followmg Heads of Discussion 
foi tbe Pederal Relations Committee — 

1 . 

Tbe component elements of tbe Federation. 

2 

Tbe type of Federal Legislature and tbe number of Chambers 
of which it sbould consist 
■ 8 . 

Tbe powers of tbe Federal Legislature. 



2 


4 . 

The number of members composing the Eederal Legislature, 
and i± the Legislature is of more than one Chamber, of each 
unamber, and their distribution among the federatmg units 

mi 

The method whereby representatives from British India and 
from the Indian States are to be chosen 


The constitution, character, powers and responsibilities of 
the Federal Executive 


7 , 

The powers of the Provincial Legislatures. 

8 . 

The constitution, character, powers and responsibilities of the 
Provincial Executives 

9 ' ^ 

The provision to be made to secure the wulling co-operation 
of the minorities and the special interests 

10 

The question of establishing a Supreme Court and its juris- 
diction. 

11 

The Defence Forces 


12 


The relation of the Federal Executive and of the Provincial 
Executives to the Crown. 

4 It was, hojvever, found more convenient to work through a 
Committee of the "^ole Conference, mstead of through the Federal 
Relations Committee, and the Committee of the Whole set up nine 
sub-Committees to consider the following questions — 


Name of sui- 
No. Committee 

I Federal Structure 


Subject or terms of Reference 


Rage in 
this vol 


1 The Component elements of the 188 — 

Federation 286 

2 The type of Federal Legislature and 

the number of Chambers of which it 
should consist 

3 The powers of the Federal Legislature 

4 The number of members composing the 

Federal Legislature, and if the legis- 
lature IS of more than one Chamber, 
of each Chamber and their distribu- 
tion among the federating units 
6 The method whereby representatives 
from British India and from the 
Indian States are to be chosen 
6 Tlie constitution, character, powers 
and responsibilities of the Federal 
Executive 
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o/ •mO- 

‘ ^ Committee 

II 1’rovincial Consti- 
tion 


III Minorities 

IV Burmn 


V North-'Wosl Fron- 
tier ProMiico 


VI Irnnchise 
VII Dcfoiico 


VIII Sonicos 
IX Sind 


Svl>}cc{ or (erms of Bcfcrcncc 


Page m 
this vol 


The powers of tlic Proiincial Legisln- 287 — 
lures The constitution, clnrnctei 314 
powers niul responsibilities of the 
I’lOMiicinl E\eciitnos 

The piotision to b(> nindo to secure the 31C — 
w ilium Lo-oiier.if ion of the minorities 337 
nnd tlio special interests 

To consider the nature of the con- 338 — 
difions winch would enable Bunn i 369 
to bo separated from British India 
on eqiiitablo terms nnd to le- 
coinnieiid tbe best was of securing 
this end 

To consider what modifications, if nn^ , 300 — 

are to be made in the Genoial Pio- 306 
\ inenl Constitution to meet tbe special 
ciKiimst inces of tbe North-West 
1’ rentier Proiiueo 

On what main principles is the Fran- 307 — 
cbise to be based for men nnd women 372 

To consider cjuestioiis of political pnii- 373 — 
ciple relating to Defence, other than 383 
sinctK constitutional aspects to bo 
coii'-idered under llends C (Powers of 
INoLiitne) and 12 (Relations with the 


C row n) 

The relation'- of the Scmccs to the new 384 — 

])oIilicnl structures 392 

'I'lu <^uo^tlon of constituting vSind ns a 393 — 

'-e])arate Proiince 397 


5 It will be seen that the in'-! six of the JjOhI Uliaiicelloi ’s Heads 
were rcfeiied to the Fedei.il Stnutuie biih-Coinmitlee, Heads 7 and 
8 to the IhoMiicial Constitution &uh-Connmttee, Head 9 to the 
Hiuoiities snh-Comniittee and Head 11 (so far as it is separable 
fioin Hoads 6 and 12) to the Heicnce snh-Committee It was agreed 
that Head 10 should also be examined bt the Federal Structure 
sub-Committeo Lack of time pi evented this being done, but the 
Loid Chancellor made a statement on the suliject in the closing 
Plenaiw Sessions {see page 398) Head 12 was not formally dis- 
cussed as a separate subject by the Federal Structuie sub-Committee 
(oi Piovincial Constitution sub-Committee), but was considered 
in relation to the discussions which took place on Head G 

It will also be seen that sub-Committees lY, V, ’\H, VIII and 
IX dealt with subjects outside the lange ol the original Federal 
Relations Committee 

6 The Committee of the 'Wliole Confeienre, in remitting the 
above subjects to its sub-Cominittees, did not hold any pievious 
discussion in Committee of the Whole on tlie subject matter so re- 
ferred except in the case of the question of flir separation of 
■Burma The discussion in the Committee of the Whole which 
pieceded the setting up of siib-Committce Tl is containecl in pages 
176 to 186 of this "Volume 
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7. The Reports of the sub-Oommittees were received by the 
Committee of the Whole and noted bj it after observations had 
been made on each. Ihe Chairman gave a ruling on the procedure 
of the Committee of the Whole Confeience with regard to the 
Reports of sub-Oo^ittees, namely, that the Committee would not 
proceed to pass the Reports as decisions of the Committee, but 
would note them as piesented by the vaiious sub-Committees, 
obse^ations made on the sub-Committees’ reports in the Committee 
of the Whole Confeience were also to be noted and used for the 
guidance of those who would be finally responsible for tafcmg 
account of the pioceedings of the Conference, ^ 

The text of the Report of each sub-Committee, immediately 
followed by the proceedings in Committee of the Whole Conference 
when it was piesented, is printed in the section of this volume 
comprised in pages 188 to 397. 

8. The Conference in Plenary Session received and noted the 
Reports of the nine sub-Committees submitted by the Committee of 
the Whole Confei’ence, with the comments thereon, and a final debate 
m Plenary Session took place on Ibth and 19th Jan , 1931, rangmg 
over the whole of the woiic of the Confeience, at the close of which the 
Conference unanimously adopted the Resolution printed on page 473 
accepting the Reports of the sub-Committees (and comments thereon 
lu Committee of the Whol^ as “ material of the highest value for 
use lu the fiammg of a constitution foi India, embodying as they 
do a substantial measure of agreement on the mam ground-plan 

9 The i'rime Minister’s closing speech on 19th January con- 
tamed a declaration on behalf of ifia Majesty’s Government. The 
full proceedmgs of the final Plenary bessions are contained on 
pages 398 to 489. 

10. As stated above, the opening session was held in public. 
The press were also admitted to the last session of the Conference, 
at which the Prime Mmister’s speech was made. Neither press nor 
public were admitted to other sessions, but mfonnation as to the 
proceedmgs was giveu to the press by the Information Officers of the 
Conference acting under tfie general control of a Coi^ttee, 
appomted by the Conference, consistmg of Mr. Wedgwood Berm, 
Mr , Chmtamani and Mr Rushbrook W illiams. 

11. A supplementary Volume wxU be made avaikble, in due 
course’, contammg proceedmgs m the sub-Committees and e 
memoranda circulated to the Conference or its Committees 

me Reports of the sub-Committees, the Conference Resolution 
nf 19th January and the Prime Minister’s closmg speech 

are contained m this Tolnm^Uave ™“*l9gi ) 

Parliament in the preliminary Command Paper Omd STK oi 1901 ) 

27th January, 1931. 
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INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE* 


Opening Speeches, 12th November, 1930. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KINB- 

EMPEROR. 

It aftoids Me muck satislactiou to welcome m tke Capital of 
Mv Empire tke lepiesentatives of tke Piinces, Ckiefs and People of 
India, and to inaugurate tkeir Confeience witk My Ministers and 
witk lepiesentatives of tke olker Parties composing tke Parliament 
in wkose precincts we are assembled 

Moie tkan once tke Sovereign kas summoned kistoric assemblies 
on tke soil of India, but nevei before kave Britisk and Indian 
Statesmen and Ruleis of Indian States met, as you now meet, in 
one place and louud one table, to discuss tke future system of 
government foi India and seek agreement for tke gaiidance of 
My Parliament as to tke foundations upon wkick it must stand 

Xeaily ten years ago, in a message to My Indian Legislature, 
I dwelt upon tke significance of its establiskment in tke constitution- 
al progress of India Ten years is but a brief span in tke life of 
any Isatiou, but this decade kas witnessed, not only in India but 
throughout all tke Nations forming tke British Co mm onwealth, a 
quickening and growth in ideals and aspirations of Nationhood 
which defy tke customary measurement of time It should therefore 
be no matter of surprise to tke men of this generation that, as was 
then contemplated, it should kave become necessary to estimate 
and review the results of what was begun ten years ago and to make 
further piovision for tke futuie Suck a review kas been lately 
carried out by tke Statutory Commission appointed by Me for that 
purpose and you will have before you tke outcome of tkeir labours, 
together with other contributions which kave been or can be made 
to tke solution of tke great problem confrontmg you 

No words of Mine are needed to bring home to you tke momen- 
tous character of tke task to which you kave set your hands Each 
one of you will, with Me, be profoundly conscious how muck 
depends, for tke whole of the British Commonwealth, on tke issue 
of your consultations This commimity of interest leads Me to 
coimt it as of happy augury that there should be present to-day 
tke representatives of My Governments in all tke Sister States of 
that Commonwealth 

I shall follow tke course of your proceedings with tke closest 
and most sympathetic interest, not indeed without anxiety but 
with a greater confidence Tke material conditions which surround 
tke lives of My subjects m India afiect Me nearly, and will be ever 
present m your thoughts during your forthcoming deliberations. 

( !1 ) 
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!My first (luh* as Cliaiiiuan of tins Conference is to ask 3 our 
consent — and I know it will be foitbconiing in full measuie — that I 
should convey our bumble dut3’' to His Majesty, and an expression 
of the lo3\al gratitude vitb wbicb ne have welcomed bis gracious 
piescnce here and of tbe luspiiation wbicb bis words bave given us. 
I know also that you vould bave me include in your message our 
loval and grateful appieciation of tbe kindly solicitude of Her 
Majesty tbe Queen wbicb m3' Indian friends bave been privileged 
to experience already. bTor are we unmindful that it is to His 
Majesty’s gracious peimission that we owe tbe honour of bolding 
oui meeting in this Cbambei to-daj’’ and beieafter in tbe Eoyal 
Palace of St James’s TTe aie deeply sensible of these signal 
marks of Tbeir Majesties’ sj'mpatby and favour 

I am very conscious of tbe responsibilit3' 3 ou bave put upon me 
But responsibility lies beavil3' on us all at this Conference Por we 
aie now at tbe veiy biitb of a new history Tbe declarations made 
bv British Soveieigns and Statesmen from time to time that Great 
Britain’s voik in India was to piepare bei for self-government bave 
been plain If some say that they have been applied with woeful 
taidmess, I leply that no peimauent evolution has seemed to anyone 
going tbiougb it to be anything but taidj* I am never distmbed 
by people who sa-\ I bave not lulfilled my pledges, provided I am 
fvifilhng them We bave met to tij* and register by agreement a 
recognition of tbe fact that India has reached a distinctive point in 
bei constitutional evolution Whatever that agreement may be, 
tbeie will be some vbo will say that it is not good enough or that it 
goes too far Let them say so We must coldly come out and 
appeal to an intelligent and infoimed public opinion Tbe men 
who co-opeiate aie the pioneeis of progress Civil disorder is tbe 
waA' of reaction It destioj's tbe social mentality fiom which all 
constitutional development deiives its source and upon which all 
stable internal administration is based 

Tbe task that lies ahead of us is beset by diflSculties for tbe 
solution of which tbe past affords no ready-made guide, there aie 
stubborn diversities of view that bave still to be brought together, 
and conflicting interests that bave hitherto proved 11 reconcilable 

Could any issues be more momentous than those we are facing 
this morning P Could anj^, at tbe same time, be more enticing to 
men who love to make tbe lougb places smooth^ AVe must brmg 
to oui task all tbe resources of mutual trust, of practical sagacity, of 
statesmanship, which we can command 

This IS not tbe time even for reciting, to say nothing of pre- 
judging, OUI problems AVe shall meet them as we proceed Let us 
face them as men detei mined to surmount them A^y not? AATiat 
problems of growth and of development in libeidy and institutions 
have our peoples not faced, and united we remain, in spite of all our 
diversities, because of our skill in harmonising differences by rea- 
sonable mutual accommodation Proof of that is that very goodly 
aiiay of distinguished Piime Ministers who bave been uitb us for 
tbe last few weeks consulting about Dominion affairs 
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Hi 3 Majesty s presence at tlie opening of our deliberations 
enabled us to undeistand botli tbe strength and the flexibility of the 
bond which binds our whole Commonwealth of Nations together in 
loyalty and devotion to the (Trown. The attendance of representa- 
tives of the Dominion Governments is an earnest of the interest and 
goodwill with which the sister-States in the Commonwealth of 
Nations will follow our labours. The association of the Princes for 
the first time in pint conclave with representatives of the people of 
British India is symbolical of the gradual moulding together of 
India into one whole And when I turn to the representatives of 
Biitibh India, I am mindful, it is true, of India’s difl’erent communi- 
ties and languages and interests, but I am reminded still more of 
the (juickening and unifying influences which have grown up 
irresistibly from her contact with Great Britain, and also, and still 
deepei, of the aspirations for a united India which weie in the 
minds of her philosopheis and her ruleis before the first English 
trader set foot on hei shores Nor is it without significance that we, 
who, though not of India, also seek India’s honour, are drawn from 
all three Paities m this Pailiament, on the inter-play of whose 
rivalries, no less than ideals, is built up oui British system of 
Government But apart fi om these things, suiely, the simple fact 
that we have come here to sit at one table with the set and sole pur- 
pose of India’s advancement within the companionship of the Com- 
monwealtli, is in itself an undeniable sign of progress towards that 
end, and also an inspiring challenge to leach agreement 


We must now begin oui labours Things have been said in the 
past, whether in anger, in blindness or for mischief, which we had 
bettei forget at this table Whatever be the stoiy that is to be 
written of this Conference, be assured a story mil be written Let 
us strive to make it worthy of the best political genius of our peoples 
and to add by it to the lespect paid by the world to both our nations 


SPEECH' DELIVERED BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 

GAEKWAR OP BARODA. 


On this momentous occasion in the history of India and the 
Empiie, it IS my privilege to address to you a few words on behalf 
of the Indian States Delegation heie assembled to take part in 
the Confeience which His Majesty the King-Empeior has to-day 
been graciously pleased to open 

We are deeply beholden to His Majesty to whom I beg you, 
Mr Prime Minister, to convey our sentiments of Loyalty to his 
Throne and Person 


These histone precincts have witnessed many Confeiences 
fraught with import • but I doubt if ever before they have been the 
scene of such a one as this, when the issues at stahe involve the 
prosperity and contentment of India’s millions and the greatness o 
the British Empire 

By the concession m generous measure of the aspirations of the 
Princes and Peoples of India, and by that alone, can realisation 
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be given to tbe noble voids of Yictoiia, tbe gieat Queen, as 
espiessed in a famous Pioclamation — 

TJiey are these — 

“ In then piospeiity -will be Oui stiength, in then content- 
ment Oui secniity, in then giatitiide Oin best levard ” 

Ifay A\e all laboni vhole-heaiiedly, •with mntnal trust and good,- 
will, foi the attainment of so gieat an end 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJi 

OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR (Pro-Chancelloi’ of the Chamber 

of Princes). ’ ~~ 

I must express oui deep giatitude to His Most Giacious Maiesty 
for the cordial welcome tendeied to us, and I pray that Pi evidence 
mar grant to us the vision and the will to realise the hopes 
expressed in those inspning woids utteied this morning by our 
beloAed King-Empeior 

This IS the tiist occasion on which the Princes of India in peison 
sit at the Conference Table along with representatives of British 
India and of His Maiesty’s Government to discuss the political 
futuie of India Allied by treaty with the British Crown and 
within our teiritones independent rulers, we have come here with a 
full sense of responsibility to oui States and to all India As allies 
of Britain, we stand soln^h* by the Biitish connexion As Indians 
and loyal to the Land whence we deiive oui birth and infant 
nuiture, we stand as solidly as the rest of our countiymen for our 
Land’s enjoyment of a position of honour and equality’’ in the British 
Commomvealth of Nations Our desiie to co-opeiate to the best 
of oui ability with all sections of this Confeience is a genuine desire , 
so too IS genuine our determination to base oui co-operation upon 
the lealities of the piesent situation 

Neither England nor India can afford to see this Conference end 
in failuie We must approach our task lesolved to succeed and to 
overcome all difficulties We all will haA^e to exeicise much 
patience, tact and forbearance, we must be inspiied by mutual 
understanding and good-will We needs must give and take If we 
succeed it is England no less than India which gams If we fail, 
it IS India no less than England which loses We are not assembled 
to dictate or accept teims, we aie met together to adjust mutual 
interests for the common benefit 

The task confrontmg this Conference is a gigantic one In the 
case of no people would such an aim as ours be easy of accomplish- 
ment In the case of India, the complexity of the factors in unique. 
But we believe that difficulties exist only to be sui mounted, and, 
by the Grace of God Avith good-will and sympathy on both sides, 
sui mounted they shall be 

With the noble woids of the Kmg-Emperor’s speech still iingmg 
in our eais, we Princes affiim that this Confeience shall not fail 
through any fault of ours 
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all tlie vision of India as a whole innst shine hiightly in our hearts, 
and hei strength and piospeiity must be the soveieign considera- 
tion governing all oui plans Tou will hear, Sii, many claims and 
counsels, and some of them may be in paitial conflict Our united 
prayer is that somehow, through the magic of your personality, 
these discoidant claims will be leconciled and these fragmentaiy 
counsels may be gathered into one complete scheme so that this 
table, whatevei its exact physical shape, may be hereafter le- 
membeied m history as the table of rounded wisdom and statesman- 
ship Through all the clouds of prejudice and misunderstanding 
that daiken the pioblem two statements of policy shine like bright 
stars bv whose light we can guide oui selves They both have the 
indisputable authority of His Majesty’s Government One was 
made bv His Excellency the Viceroy just a year ago it was to the 
effect that the natiual issue of India’s constitutional progress, as 
contemplated in the declaiation of August 1917, is the attainment 
of Dominion Status The othei was made by him in July this year. 
It priTmised India the enjoyment of as laige a degree of management 
of her own affans as could be shown to be compatible with the 
necessitv of making provision foi those matteis in legaid to which 
she was not yet in a position to assume lesponsibility Our allotted 
task IS to interpret these statements liberally and translate them 
courageously into concrete pioposals for the benefit of India and 
the increased glory of the Commonwealth 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY MR. M. A. JINNAH 

May I, at the verj- outset, sav that we appreciate greatly the 
signal marks of sympathy and kindness on the pait of Their Majes- 
ties referred to by you and I am suie we all consent in full measure 
that you should convey our grateful acknowledgments as proposed 
by you 

This IS not an occasion for long speeches ncr can I here at this 
moment discuss some of the vitar issues which aie uppermost in 
our minds ; but every one heie will agiee with me when I say that it 
IS veiy foitunate mdeed that a Statesman of your calibre and 
experience. Sir, has honoured us by agreeing to preside over our 
deliberations, notwithstanding your other multifarious and respon- 
sible duties , and I smcerely pray that your expression of confidence 
in the ultimate success of this Conference may prove tme 

I am glad, Mr President, that you referred to the fact that 
“ the declarations made by British Sovereigns and Statesmen from 
time to time that Great Britain’s work in India was to prepaie her 
for seK-government have been plam ”, and may I pomt out further, 
that the announcement made as recently as 31st October, 1929, by 
His Excellency the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
declared that in their judgment it was implicit in the Declaration 
of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress as 
theie contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status 

But I must emphasise that India now expects translation and 
fulfilment of these declarations into action 
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of oo i? momentous or gravei issue in the histoiy 

n!j than the one we are called upon to face to-day 

and upon the solution of whicli hangs the fate of nearly one-fifth o^f 
tlie population of the world. ^ 


^ ^ alconie the a^sopiation of the Princes with the repiesenta- 

tives of ill e 7)^00 ^ile of British India and I share the hope with you, 
i 1 Pi line Minister, that all parties and inteiests and communities 
concerned will bung to bcai upon the task before us— to use your 
u Olds— all the resources of mutual trust, practical sagacity and 
statesmanship which they can command 


In conclusion, I must express my pleasure at the presence of the 
Dominion Prime Ministeis and Representatives I am glad that 
they are hero to witness the birth of a new Dominion of India which 
would be icady to marcli along with them within the British 
Commonwealtli of Nations 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY MR. BA PE. 


The Buimese Delegates are deeply sensible of the signal honour 
which has been done to Burma by the selection of a Bnrmnn to 
speak on this momentous and historic occasion. It is an honour 
whicli will cause genuine pleasure and satisfaction to our country- 
men ; and on then lielialf I wish to say how grateful we are to His 
Ma]esty The King for the gracious words he has spoken to us to-day; 
and I humbly beg leave to assure him of our loyalty to him and his 
Ro 3 al Consort It has caused us heartfelt satisfaction to see him 
Ie^toled to healtli and we pray that he may live long to preside over 
the destinies of this great Empire 

The people of Buima are very grateful to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for arranging this Round Table Conference, and we believe 
that a flank and full and friendly discussion can only result m good, 
both foi the people of Britain and of Burma We believe that 
friendly discussion will lemove obstacles and solve problems that, 
vieued from one standpoint, only appear insurmountable or 
insoluble 

We desire to thank His Maiesty’s Government, the political 
Parties and leaders and the people of England for the hearty wel- 
come they have given to us and for the generous hospitality they 
have extended to ns 


The case of Burma is in some ways a special one, but we hnng 
to the Confeience in the fullest measure goodwill and co-operation, 
confident that the result of our joint deliberations will promote the 
political progress of Burma and satisfy the aspirations of its people 
and increase their prosperity and happiness We have come to t e 
Conference with high Ropes that, if I may be permitted to adopt 
the words that you. Sir, used on another occasion only 
ago, our liberty will be broadened, so that we may live ^ . 
under the same Crown, enjoying that freedom m ef 
which is essential for national self resect and contentment A 
Burmans we love Burma our country. We believe in it and 
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greatness that lies hefoie it We look to England Tvith friendship 
and aftection and hope that we shall soon take oui place with other 
Dominions as equal partneis in the great British Empire 


Cho7r77}an Yoni Highness, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen* 
We haA'e a little piece of business to do which will only keep us in 
this sitting for a few minutes I understand that, as a result of the 
exchange of vieiis pi irately, an agreement has been come to which 
enables me to propose this lesolution — 

“ That a Committee to advise the Conference on the conduct 
of business shall be constituted, composed of the following 
sixteen Delegates, each of whom shall have the right to 
nominate another Delegate to take his place in his absence 
His Highness The Maharaja of Alwar 
Mr Benn • 

His Highness The Mahaiaja of Bikaner 

Sir Hubei t Cair 

Colonel Haksar 

Sii Samuel Hoaie 

Sii Akbar Hydaii 

Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail 

Mr Jarakai 

Mr Jinnah 

Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitxa 
The Marquess of Eeadmg 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
Sir Muhammad Shafi 
Mr Snnirasa Sastri 
Saidar Sahib IJjjal Singh ” 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously 

Cha7rman That resolution having been adopted, the Session 
will now adjourn The first sitting of the Committee that has just 
been appointed will be held at 3-30 this afternoon at St James’s 
Palace and this Conference itself is adjourned until Monday the 
17th Hovember, at 10-30 a ii , at St James’s Palace 
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Plenary Session, 17th November, 1930. 

Chairman : It is my liouour, first of nil, to lead to you a 
comimnncahon wliicli I have leceived fiom His Maiesty’s Private 
Secrolaiy, Loid Stamfordham . — 

J he King' has received the Piime Miuistei’s submissioii of 
^le message of yesterday from the Indian Bound Table 
Confoience expiessing gratitude to His Majesty for under- 
taking tlie opening ceremony and also thanking the Queen for 
the kindly solicitude uhich Her Maiesty has displayed towaids 
the Delegates This communication*' has been received with 
much satisfaction by Their Majesties ” 

There is nothing foi me to say to-day except to welcome you 
most heaitily to this Conference My friends, theie aie two things 
that we vill keep in mind Fust of all, we are going to co-operate 
togethei ; secondly, e\ei’y one of us must be animated by the 
deteimiuation to succeed • f 


The text of this was as follows . — 

The Delegates to the Indian Hound Table Conference at then 
fiist meeting, and as their first official act, desire to presen 
their respectful duty to the King The Delegates join in loyal 
gratitude to His Majesty for having 
the Conference with His giacious presence, and 
tion which the words of His Speech have given 
are most sensible of the kmdly so hcitude which 
The Queen has displayed towards them, and they ^esir su 
mit then grateful appreciation foi the honour which, by these 
Tna otKS Th«r Majesfe. have done to the 

Conference 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION.* 

Sir y Cl I^iiJnuhir 3h Pi line Miuistei tlie ic=:pousibility 

^^l^cll lins boon upon nn ‘•liouldeis in piosentiug the case of 
nn oountn to ton is ^elv ^le.it but I Mill beg some patience on 
}onr pait foi the '•iibioit is gloat ami complicatoLl It invohes 
lnan^ deluate is-.iio^- allccting not onlv India but the lelations of 
India to Liiglaiid 

Lei me tell nou at the o\U'-et that mo aic heie to add, if mo can, 
a biig-lit ch.iptei to the hi^toi\ of the lelations of Eug-land and 
India 

Ml Pi line !Mini''tei, ^ou and othei Biitish statesmen have, in 
the long coui-e of }oui political exjieiicnce and duties, been accus- 
tomed to pie-ide o\ei, or to he as'-ociated with, so man}' Confeiences 
of an intoinational chaiattei that it ill becomes a humble politician 
like, me fiom acioss the seas to tell }ou that so many hopes aie 
bound up with the success of this Confeience, An anxious lestless 
India is watching ton Ma\ 1 also add that the eyes of the whole 
world are on ton IN'ot onh are we Indians on oui tiial, but, if 
I liny respectfully sav so, and if I may beg vou not to misundei- 
stand me, the whole of Biitish statesmanship is on its tiial 

This IS absolutol} the first time in the liistoiy of the connection 
of India with England that such a big gesture has been made by 
Euirland towaids India It is a gesture which means that Indians 
and Englishmen should sit round the table, not to entei meiely into 
a clash of ideas, but, if possible to evolve a constitution for the 
couiitr}', which may settle our difficulties for all time to come, and 
which may enable us to settle down to coustiuctive woik 

Ml Chaiimaii, I will only ask vou to bear with me when I 
lemind vou ot the ciicumstanees under which this Confeience has 
been called Last vear — I believe it was on the 31st Octobei, 1929 
— Ills Excellency Loid Iiwiu, foi whom, let me tell you fiankly, 
I have a genuine admiiation — a Yiceiov who is ■seiy much mis- 
uudei stood, to ni}' surpiise. in his couutiy, and let me say also 
in mv couutiy, but whose heait is with us — I feel assuied about 
It — made that famous announcement The seciet histoiy as to 
how that announcement came to be made has yet to be wiitten, 
but w e must take that announcement as an accomplished fact 
You pledged vouiself theie to certain ideas, to a ceitain policy, 
and this Confeience has been convened to implement that policy 
In his speech, which Lord Irwin delivered on the 9th July last 
to the Indian Legislatuie, he again lefeired to that matter in 
these words that the puipose of this Confeience was that the 
spokesmen of Gieat Britain and India would take fiee counsel 
togethei upon the measures which his Government would later 
present to Parliament, and if I may be permitted to refer to a 
letter which Lord Irwin addiessed to my distinguished friend. 


* See paragrrfpli 2 of Introductory Note (p 1) 
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Jlr -Tayakar, and myself wlien '«-e started on a mission whicli im- 
toi innately lias failed. His Excellency mrote as follows -- 

“ It remains my earnest desire, as it is that of mv Go\ern- 
ment and, I hare no donbt, also that of His Hajesir's Govern- 
ment to do everything that we can in our respective spheie-' to 
assist the people of India to obtain as large a degree of niauatre- 
ment of their own affairs as can be shown to be consistent 
with makmg provision foi those matters in regard to which 
t^y are not at present in a position to assume responsibilitv 
What those measures may be, and what provisions inav be 
made for them, will engage the attention of the Confoience; 
blit I have never believed that, with mutual confidence on both 
sides, it sliould be impossible to reocb agreement/’ 

It is in that spirit and for that purpose that we have come, and 
let me tell you. Sir, that we have come here across the seas in tlie 
midst of the gibes and ridicule of oui own counti^Tuen TTe 'nave 
alieady been described, in our country, as traitors to the cauce 
We have come here in the midst of that opposition, hut we liaie 
brought with us a determmation to argue with vou, to discuss with 
you frankly and freely, to make our contribution to the solutinn 
of tbe problem, to make ourselves beard, but also to lieai you, to 
invite vou to make vour contribution, so that in the end we may say 
that those who have already forecast the future were really false 
prophets 

It 18 in that spirit that I wish to present my case before vou 
Let me tell vou that no Greater mistake can be made bv Brihsh 
statesmen and by my British friends — and I claim that T do possess 
some friends among tbe British — than to imagine tliat Indn sinnds 
to-day wheie she did even ten years ago T think the idea of tlic 
nrogress that India has made' during the Inst ten years could not 
have been better described than in the gracious vords of our 
SovereiG-n on that opening day of this Conference We ha\c 
travelled a veiw long distance Let that be realised Let this time- 
worn theory that we are only a handful of men be abolished for 
good. Mr Javakar and T, dxmntr the months of Tulv, Aimiist nrd 
September, were constantly travelling from one end of the fr)Unfr^ 
to the other, and we saw with our own eves, we lieard vitl/ our ov ii 
ears signs and cries which it would have been impossible for nw or 
for bim to imagine When T read in the English Pi ess de=r nptu.r s 
of the situation in India mv heart sinks T am not mnluuG reh a are 
to these things with the nb]ect of frightening von ^ T am m.l hol'l' 

I am sim^ 

uon an ahsolutelv honest confession tliat, sn far as Tam roiK^iaf' 


inn- out any throat I am simplv stating farts T mate -i ' 

Sion an ahsolutelv honest confession tliat, sn far as T inn . 

T have realised from tbe beLnnning the ginw danper- of , rii 
Hisobedience movement to mv conntiw BiP ubile laM 


e-rave danpeis of that movement T !tn\e ol^o 


t( ab b ' 
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Britisli Commonvrealtli, an equality vrhieh wiU give it a Govcin^ 
ment not merely responsive to, but responsible^ to the popular 
Speaking for myself, I say— and I say it with all thereon- 
viction I possess, conviction based not merely on tbeory but ou 
experience derived, if I may respectfully say so, from my official 
Iiie however brief it may have been— that it will not do for vou 
to take a proymcial view and offer provincial autonomy or any- 
thing of that kind, unless you couple with it a decided and clear 
change in the constitution of the Central Government You must 
make that responsible to the Legislature At this stage you mav 
ask me, ‘ Assummg that India wants a lesponsible Central Govern- 
ment, what IS going to be the relation of that responsible Cential 
Government to the Provinces, and what is going to he the i elation 
of the responsible Central Government to the States®’' Tliat at 
once gives rise to the question whether onr constitution should be 
of a federal character. 


Sir, before I express any views may I make a veiy lespcctiul 
appeal to some of my illustrious countiymen who aie patuots tist 
and Princes afteiwards? It will not do for Then Highnesses— and 
I know that they are fai from conceiving such a thing — to say that 
they are here only for the protection of theii lights Let me 
respectfully tell them that they are Indians first and Indian Prince- 
next, and that they owe as much duty to the common Stotherland as 
we do. I am not one of those who have a honor of Indian Pimccs 
I make that confession publicly. I tbmk the Indian Prince is e\ cry 
mch as patriotic as any one of us, and I take an earnest appeal to 
them not to confine their vision meiely to what is called One- 
third India,” I ask them to say whether at any time in history 
India was so arbitianly divided as it is now geographically — Briti-h 
India or Indian India. I say we are one India. Let them ino\c 
forward with the vision of an India which will be one single nhole, 
each part of which may be autonomous and may enjoy nbsobite 
independence within its own borders, regulated by proper relatioin 
with the rest I therefore ask them to come forth on this occ.iMnn 
and say whether they are prepared to join an All-Tndia Federation 
I express no definite opinion; I will not commit this Conferenfc 
to nnv particular issue on this point Those issues ha-ve to he 
examined carefully and minutely. I do suggest, honeier, that, 
so far as we are concerned, we nave a vision of a iinitrd Juan, 
and not merely of an India divided into so main eomparfmenf ^ 

I have no doubt that when H. H. The Maharaja ot Bil.tmr 
addresses this Conference he will advert to these questions and 'h d 
he will take us no\> into his confidence 


It seems to me that if \ou agree that there has got (o he rr-'P n- 
sibihtv in the Centre, it *is inevitable that 300 rnmt a-k \oi.r ^ 
the question unitary 01 federal Speal mg for un-M.-and I 
in legard to this matter in mv indnitlu'il faparnty— I .mi a j 
strong behever in the federal form of go.ernimnt I ' 

theiein lies tlie solution of tht difhruli} uiM tin - o. h ^ , 

and if I were to m3 op mot J - 1 
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"M ' <’3 tlir lii(l) iji uitli Jlrili*-)) JihIui innuil\ foi tlirca 

J- I'H',-. 1 ^i\ lint ‘!u\ will li ‘-(n1til)‘<mp f.'utor in our 

( I fuiduu n tlint tlic pioro'''- of tinifir.itum will 
I'L'i’i .i3 oin 1 l.i>-3h ‘.,i\ 111. if. 111 irp.ird to iii.iflor*. of tlffoncc, 
3li' > will furni'li 1 priuf.i.Tl I'juruiiM- wlnrli 1*^ % ft wiinfiiig in 

]i’ j. , li Imii 1 

I IT ill flu I’ 1 im ifo fliom fo ]oin flu*. luppor Fodcia- 

l’< ii 111' d'‘iul' (if lint lia\(* to lio worlu'd ouf Tlicy woio not 

tif to ill" mind of ilio fiotornnicnf of Jiidi i when flic\ w rofo 
•Ju ir If' jiifdi 1 lie (io\ ( riiinonf of Indiii in f lien Dci-pafrli \npuc- 
K '•p' i! of ;i 1 ir-ofi" di'-f.iiif J'Mlcr.if ion With ui if ,i ml Ino 
ii-'ii'i now ll W(> r.ui roiiK fo tome ‘■(dufion of flnf. I fKaiiKly 
t' inf. ill if iiofliiiir li'ff'r ( m Im ulnoMd rf flii-. Confoi ciif c 

II iMiin ‘•ml ill If linn h if ^ou will jiciimf me, I will ic\crt fo 
.1 h ijii' -til'll of the foiiii ol L’"' '“I niiK nf I ni:i\ lie rciniiiflcd 1)} 
‘■(•I'u of in\ iiniidi fliii .11 'ilooinioK iinii’''trii fed i e-jiniisilile 
to' '’Villi' Ilf .it tLoC'iitir i'" .it ill'' Jill -''Ilf iiioinciif nil lnlpo-‘;ll)lllf^ . 

1 in i\ 1" i( minded tint tin re i*- the (pio-fion of law and ordci 
iii\ol\'d 1 ni.i\ he u minded fli.tf tin re uo Ihiiojic.m interests 
jn\(h(d flrit there is fin* ditire s'sfi>m of rommcrcc m\ohcd; 
til. i*. tin n* is fin Hire wlneh m the h isis of ill coiisfifufion. nnoKcd 
M\ iiisw er is tins If tin -e aie difln ulf les In .ill means fare them , 
find .1 s(dufion for fhem Hut \ou ouphl not, and ton c.annot, fieat 
tlnm ns iiisiirniotiiif 'ihlc diflntilfies — difiitulfics wliieh iii.ike it 
impirifi'e on sou to sit “ Xo, pcntlemrn, we shall not admit }oui 
rl iim fo n spoiisihilif \ .if the f’enfre, hn .iiise f hece arc difiitulfics 
for wliith our (omhined itesni insliii) is uiiahlo fo find any solu- 
fioii ” I do not w inf iin friends of flic Hritish ])clcg:itions to take 
tint position Xo one ran he more infeiesfcd in the maintenance of 
hiw and order than we Indians 1 admit there may be difiicultics; 
but what has been tourlilston duriiip the last 2”) 30nis eser since 
tbo partifion of Hcnpal''' K'tit, fitc teais there has spriinp up an 
agif.ifion of an acute chaiacter, and we bate had — and b^- “ we ” 
I mean tbo hnirope.ins and the Indians — either to resort to extra- 
ordinurt' poweis or to shut up tlious.inds of men, and to put up 
with gra'e breaches of the law Is tins what you call the main- 
tenance of law and order? .Surely no Indian Minister could Lave 
made prn'cr blunders than have been made in dealing with a situa- 
tion of this cliaractor I do s.ij that that is a position which has 
potto be fairly faced, and -sou will nevei be able to maintain law 
and order so long as ion do not satisfy political aspirations, so 
long as the question of minorities is not settled, so long as the un- 
touchables and the Depressed Classes do not feel they have a definite 
position of liouourable cqualilj' Solve these problems and then the- 
wbole problem of law and order becomes very much simpler 

I come now to commeice What is the tiouble about com- 
liieice^ I am quite aware that theie is a veiy large amount of 
Euiopean capital invested in India, hut let me tell you that I am 
not one of those — and I believe there is not a single man here — who 
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fr. ®^Propi’iatoiy legislation. We do not inut 

to rob tbe Europeans of tbeu capital. On tlie contrai v m e oie most 
nsious that our friends the Europeans, ivlio have seVtIed doi^n in 
India 01 wbo cairy on tbeir business there, should feel that the\ 

have privileges which genuine born Indians 

r, J ^ welcome to suggest any safeguaids for tbeir 

them^ interests, and we shall be more than willing to meet 


You talk of ^ance. Sir, as being an obstacle, and von talk of 
the absence of a Rese^e Bank. My answer to that is, hy all mcan^ 
establish a Reserve Bank — a Bank based not on a political ba'i«, 
but on a purely financial and economic basis When we know that 
the constitution is going to he ours, that the government is gonu: 
to be ouis, why should we adopt a non-possnmvs attitude? 

It seems to me that there is not veiy much force in the argunient 
that the credit of India will disappe.ii in the London market if 
finance comes into Indian hands. 1 know of instances in ,]ibich 
private individuals have raised money in London I kuo« tlint 
your country has advanced big loans to small countries which aio 
not within jour hhnpue Surely after 150 years of association with 
Great Britaiu, after having enjoyed a system of government uhich 
has established stability in the countiy, dc 3 ’ou mean to sai that 
the Cl edit of India in the London market uill disappeni simply 
because our finances pass into other hands? Did you evoi r.u«e 
this question in the case of other countries? I therefoic a‘;k 3 on, 
if you feel that there is any leal genuine dilBcuItv with regaid to 
these matters, please do not use them as obstacles in our ua 3 bnt i- 
difficulties to be surmounted 


I now come to tbe question of the Aimv Maj' I remind 3 on of 
a veiT striking speech which the late Mi Jlcntagu — fot uJiom 
everyone of us here has not merely respect Imt a deep, genunip 
affection — in winch he said “ Having kept Indians out of (oniiuH- 
sioned ranks for 70 or 80 years, having depnved them of the oppor- 
tunity to build up their own Army and to recenc training, does 
it in fairness lie in your mouth to say now India muit not got 
self-government because it cannot defend its ovm boidcrs, it cannot 
maintain its own peace ’? ” The argument is neither fair nor. 
fiom a piactical point of view, can it be maintained As pr.irtK if 
politics, we realise that there k a difliciilty about the Arnn V' *' 
realise that ue have got to tram a sufficient niimboi of 0111 men. 
and we have to he patient about that, but all ue say »i\t C"' 

the oppoitunitv to tram our own men, give us the fieedom to e-f*! 
hsh lustitutiohs ” So far as your Army is conrerned, hv n 1 
means keep it in the hands of the Viceioy Let him ' 

trol over the Army through the Commandcr-iu-Chmf or ' 

Jfinmter whom he may appoint, and we on oui pait are u) ^ 
to provide the funds and to agree to statutoi^' charges ; 

A-r-mi- !ire matters which linve pot to he final/x a ij 


the'Armv. These arc matters which linve pot to he final/x a If 
and examined T have been told privately, and I 
documents— and it causes me come despair— that 
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Minister ^\lll agree io tiansfer the Biitish Aimj' to the contiol of 
Iiulian Ministei" That question to lu}- mind is not of immediate 
impoi tain e, hut I do liO])e that people uho talk like that do not 
mean to imph that no Bntish offieei mil he ivilling to seive under 
an\ Indian fellow subject At the piesent moment it so happens — 
and it has hapjiened lepeatedh dunng the last feu years— that 
Indians hold the highest offices undei the Cioun, and I have not 
\ et known a single instance in which a membei of the Indian Civil 
SeiMfo oi of any othei SeiMce has declined to take oiders from his 
Indian supeiioi on the giound that he is an Indian I appeal to 
me late chief. Lord Heading I had the honoui at one time, if I 
mav be pei nutted to say so, to be a Member of his Government, 
ami I ajipeal to him to say whether the lelations between the 
European ifembers of the Executive Council and the Indian 
Members of the Executive Council on the one hand, and bettveen 
the Indian Members of the Executive Council and the Secretaries, 
most of whom weie members of the Indian Civil Sertice, were 
coidial 01 otheniise I should*like to refei to a lemaikable case 
which exists in India at the piesent moment In Lahore the 
Chief lustice of the High Couit happens to be a distinguished 
countreman of mine. Sir S Lall, one of the most striking personali- 
ties in India I have never heard a single Judge of the High 
Couit say that he feels it a matter of disgrace that he should be- 
presided over bv an Indian Chief Justice 

I say, therefore, let us put it on the piactical giound, but do not 
introduce the lacial element into it After all, the point of new 
that we take is this You and we are subjects of the same King- 
Emperor, you and we belong to the same Commonivealth of Kations, 
and there ought not to be any feeling of superiority or inferiority, 
because so long as theie is that feeling of superiority oi inferiority 
India can never be happy and can nevei be contented 

Let us deal with the problem of the Aimy, theiefoie, in the 
manner in which practical statesmanship inquires it to be done, 
but do not say to us that, because of these obstacles, we ought to go 
back to our own countrymen and say the utmost that we have been 
able to achieve by going six thousand miles and by talking to 
British statesmen of all the three Paifies, is provincial autonomy 

Let me ask vou only one thing I would make a personal appeal 
to Loid Beading on this matter, because I believe, if there is one 
man in this assembly who understands the constitution of India 
from the legal and political point of view, it is my late chief. Lord 
Beading I would ask him to consider this Do you reaUy think 
that it will make for peace and haimonious action if you give the 
Provinces provmcial autonomy, which means lesponsible govern- 
ment and on the top of that have an irresponsible Central Govern- 
ment ^ Quite apart from questions of sentiment, quite apart from 
questions of a political character, I say that that machinery will 
break down in the course of a week It will give rise to so many 
deadlocks, it will cause so many occasions of friction, that the 
machmeiy will break down 
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i lio portion m the] cloio plnm ;nul ‘simple, and U is this Takp 
}on, <cMuapo ,n .om luuuls, pnmde as pi am safLUds as .on 
(an, M) lonp m ihoso safeguards do not destroy the v^tal principle 
ami hen go ahead n ith coinage and y ith faith* Couiage Tnd faSh' 

U, y, m 11,011 „i,„Io fiiluio ,3 a, j 

1 m . 1 , 1,1 .0 J 

I,n.M.,l In- « 10,, I,„l,„ ,.„„|,n,o („1,1 („ I, old ,15 5„„i ,o pot.oJce and 
to inau h to tliat fai-oh idc.il tlnough the ages 1 reiv lespectfullr 
I'og ol y.u to (hangc >oui outlook ou the nhole situation 

Ml 1 •>*•'(* ^Inustei, I have alieady taken muchnioie time than 
J inteiuhd l)u( hefnic 1 lesumo my seat I should like to express 
the Jiope that lou and \\c may nork lu the closest possible co- 
opeiiitiou and that i\e mai speak nithout mental i eseiimtious 
l)eeau‘'e 1 lieheie theie can he no gi eater crime against England 
01 India than to speak vith mental lesonations on an occasion 
hivc tins, I lioj)c that ^ou and ^\o may succeed in evolviilg a 
constitution nine’ll mil hung peace and contentment to my country, 
nhu’h nill make the ^outli of lU} couutiy look on their country 
nilh piido, nitli confidenee and mth assuiance, and irhiC/h null 
make }our oflico and youi name immoitnl in the history of India 
and ol England 

77. 77 77ir Maharaja of Biharicr Mr Chanmau, we meet in no 
oidinaic times to ntlompt no ordiutir}' task In our immediate 
coiiecrn is the ])cace, hap|)iuess and good government of three 
huiiclied and nineteen millions of people, looking to whatever 
govcinmcnt may be established foi some relief from their present 
disiicsses, vlio I ventuie once again to asseit — certain unhappy 
circumstances notwithstanding — are loyal to the coie TPTiat then 
would be the results if from any iiiesolution on our part — ^from 
unieason ou one side, oi leaction on the other, fiom timidity in one 
party and a lefusal td lecognise the essentials of consitutional 
govcinmcnt in anothei — wm blenched from the work and failed 
of our dutv to secuie the gi cater contentment of India ^ It goes 
without saving that a very heavy lesponsibihty rests on each and 
every one of ns taking pait in this Confeience, and that the issues 
involved aie leally tiemeudons It is impossible to minimise the 
magnitude of the task that lies befoie us, nor do I desire to under- 
late the complexity of some of the problems involved I am an 
optimist, but there is no use lu shutting one’s eyes to facts I have 
seen in Bombay and elsewheie during my travels in Biitish India 
how the masses in the distiicts aie being affected I wish I could 
adequately expiess the giavity of the situation I Imve always 
declined to be moved by threats of dire consequences, nor have i 
submitted to being dictated to at the muzzle of the pistol ±Jut 
undue legard for preconceived ideas and false notions of prestige 
or exaggeiated fear of some possible consequences have, 1 feel it 
will be agreed, also to be guarded against, and I, for one—and beie 
I feel that I speak foi my Older as well as for the lepresentatives 
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v^f Jlriti"]! Iiidi.i \\lir) .110 p-athorcd round till" ancient hall — lefuse 
to ho in ulo fo.ufiil In the dinicnltic; ahead Bathei I find lu them 
an ni'-piialum tn put foith the iiiteimost that is in mo. lu a spirit 
of cniifidonre and of coinage The Aer\ immeusitv of the woik 
inaKo- it u 01 ill dointr noil 

111'' !M.iio«t\ the King-l'hnjieior was pleased to lomind us at the 
opoiunir of ihi'' ronfoioiu e that “ the last decade has iMlnessed 
1 (piK Keinnir and giouth in ideals and aspirations of Kationhood 
nhiih dof\ the i U'-toniar\ measurements of time” I veutuie to 
ippoal to idu Prime ^rini«toi and other iTemheis of His iMaiestr’s 
(lovoi nnieiit and to our (olleagues hcic represouting the Biitish 
Politn il ra’tiO' to take then (ouiaire in both hands, to throw 
their he.nt- oaoi the fence and follow boldlv after, in the conviction 
that the Lneitei our vi-ion and delernnnation the greatei is our 
suct-O"' liKeU to he and the richer in consequence the harvest which 
we all — Biiti^h India and the Indian States, and Great Biitain and 
the* Eiiipne — ''hall leap The*ullimate attainment of Dominion 
Statu'' under the Crown is inherent in the declaration of policy 
in 1917 and has iiioie lecenth- receiaed authoritative endorsement 
Lei us hitch oui wagon to that star, fullv lealising that oui sister 
Statec did not icatli the end at one stride, hut aftei evolution based 
on expoiience, that in the intervening stage certain safeguards and 
guaiantces aie imperativolv necessarv for the secuiity of the body 
politic and all paits thereof, but looking stiaight on Nothing 
worth h.iMiiir can be attained without facing some risks These 
were taken when Loid Dm ham laid the foundations for the pioud 
position which Canada onlo^s to-dav as the premier Dominion in 
our groat Commonwealth, to the mutual benefit of Great Biitain 
and Canada Similar risks were lun when Sir Henrv Campbell- 
Bannerman secured Dominion Status for South Africa with the 
happiest lesults, for which we had eveiv leason to be grateful duiing 
the Great "War onlv some five a ears latei I am equallv convinced 
that if this Conference will but do the right thing bv India, lustlv 
and majrnanimouslv mv countrv will be a willing and contented 
partner in the Commonwealth She will then be onlv too glad, 
side b^ side with the benefits of an honourable and independent 
position internallv to have all the powei and resources of our 
mightv Lmpire alwavs at hei back No half-hearted measures, 
and no tiukenng with the constitution will I beg vou to believe me, 
meet the situation hlanv of our troubles in the past, and our 
tioubles of the present, have arisen from these causes Moreovei 
when in response to ii resistible demands, some constitutional ad- 
vance was made, it was often too late, and it wore the appearance 
of having been conceded with a bad giace and wrested from the 
British Government So theie never was a time in the history of 
India and of the Empire when courage — courage in thought in 
aim, in constructive statesmanship — ^was moie needed than now, 
when the great ambitions stirring India are struggling for constitu- 
tional expiession It is in the spirit of couiage, confidence, im- 
agination and libeial statesmanship, that I piav our delibeintions 
mav be guided 
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grea^t f„ States approach tbs 

have the general agreement ol the PrmLs and the ^ 

senting oTir Indian States at this histm^rini^c^^ "T"' 
specially to present the policies of trind^ 
tn^tr^ T 1 ^ policies 18 an unflinching and unqualified "WdtT 

T^ ® the Kmn-Emperr S 

India With the traditions of centnries of kingship "and uXthe 

mstmcts and responsibilities of hei editary ruli ingrained iif oar 
being the kingly idea and the monarchical system aie bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh Even if wq were tempted to vaken from 
this principle— -which is impossible — the thought of the intense 
devotion of the Imperial House of Windsor to the interests of India 
would rekmdle our faith Three notable and encouraging messages 
irom His Majesty still ring m our ears — the earnest'plea foi svni- 
patny m dealing with Indian problems made at the close of the 
Indian tour as Prince of Wales, the watchword of hope given six 
yeais later at Calcutta; and the pledge that the Princes’ privileges, 
rights and dignities aie inviolate and inviolable renewed when the 
Chamber of Princes was inaugurated In this threefold spmt of 
sympathy, hope and justice, encouraged by the gracious words ad- 
dressed to this Conference when it was inaugurated on Wednesday, 
we bend with the greater optimism to the work that lies hefoie us * 

Linked with this devotion to the Crown is an unfaltering adhesion 
to the British Commonwealth of Nations The old idea of Empire 
as signifying dominion over palm and pine ” has vanished ; the 
concept of Empire as overlordship based on force was nevei true 
and now has not even the pale shadow of reality The unity of the 
Empire was signally vindicated in the Great War The basis of 
that unity was reshaped at the Imperial Conference of 1926, when 
it was declaied that the constituent States are autonomous com- 
munities within the British Empiie, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any respect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown. Our attachment to the Empire or Commonwealth, call it 
what we may, is no mere matter of sentiment It is based on the 
profound conviction that not only can each constituent State read) 

Its full expression within these bonds and under the Crown, but a 
higher development, politically and economically, than it could 
atfain as an isolated independent unit 

Thirdly, we stand without corapiomise on our treaty 
all that they involve Those Tieaties are with the Bntifli Ciovn, 
and obviously cannot be transferred to any othei nxithnnU ^dliout 
our fiee agreement and assent But <10 not conclude i)m 

that I am one of those people who think that things novel chnn^ 

The States rightly maintain that Tienties concluded honour an< 
friendship aie binding until they may be amended, J 

only be amended by negotiation and 

sides Nor must it be concluded that we of the ^ 

under the belief that changes m British Imlin w. W r ^ 
action on ourselves and on our relations with o 
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Tho ioniloin'N o{ Hio Indian Stalo^* aie ‘^o iuteis\oven with British 
Indi.i, '■() mam ol t)ip inoip ontoi jnisiiifr of oni tindeis have business 
in (lie new (ninmeKinl eenhes on tlio sealioaul, whicli have ofiown 
up undei llie Par /SritaitiiK a and the opening of the Suez Canal, 
tint we nnnl be inflneneed In the development of political ideas 
,ind imliintiom beiond oiir fronfieis But this is our affaii AVe 
Ixiiow oui States and oui people, we Ino amongst oui ow’u folk and 
aie in the iiio'-l intimate (oiitact with tlieii needs and possibilities. 
AVe know how and when to adjust our s\stem to any changing 

miiditiom , but wo will do it in our own time and in oui own way, 
fioe trom all exteinal inteifcrence 

Is theie am thing in adlicionce to these principles either opposed 
to, oi imoiisistent with, the fullest deielopment of India until she 
takes her cijual ]da( e as a eonstitnent State in the Biitish Oommon- 
woilth with the otliei Dominions, welded into an indivisible whole 
under the .egis of the Ciown^ I sav, “ No — a thousand times No.” 
It IS sometimes said that thoie aie two Indias, Biitish India and the 
India under the rule of hei own Princes That is true in a political 
sense, but India is a single geographical unit and we are all mem- 
bers one of anotliei AA'^e, the Piinces, aie Indians — we have oui 
roots deep down in hei historic past, we aie lacy of the soil Every- 
thing whnh tends to the hoiioui and prosperih^ of India has for us a 
vital concern E\on thing which letards liei prosperity and shakes 
the stabiliti of hei institutions retaids oui own growth and lowers 
our stature AA’’e claim that we aie on the side of progress One of 
the most welcome signs of the times is the material weakening of the 
idea that the Pnnees aie ojiposcd to tlie political giowth of British 
India, and would lango themsches- — or allow themselves to be 
ariaved — against the lealisation of the just hopes of then fellow- 
coiintrvnien in British India AYe have, therefore, watched with 
the 'most sympathetic interest tlie use of that passion for an equal 
position in the eyes of the woild, expressed in the desire for Domi- 
nion Status, which is the dominant force amongst all thinking 
Indians to-day Tliose of us who liave grown grey under the respon- 
sibilities of rule and the piactical work of administration — and 
thirty-two years have passed since I assumed the active governance 
of the State of Bikanei — deplore some of the expressions of this urge. 
AYe appreciate the fact that when contracts are broken under the 
impulse of i evolutionary feivour, they have to be re-knit in blood 
and tears, and a weaiy path of suffeiing and loss trodden before 
society marches forward again But behind these untoward deve- 
lopments, which we hope and pi ay is only a passing phase, lies the 
stiuggle for equality springing from our ancient culture and quick- 
ened by years of contact with the liberty-lovmg and constitutionally 
minded British people 

It 18, I submit, our duty to bend our energies to the task of satis 
fying this righteous demand without impairing the majestic fabric 
of law How best can this be achieved P My own conviction is 
that if we are to build well and truly, we must recognise that asso- 
ciated with this geographical unity India is a land of some diversity 
Our starting point, therefore, must be a recognition of this diversity. 
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a constitution ±or the Indian States; moreover, sucli a ffovernmenf 
vrould crack under-its oivn imponderability. Would if not mean 

a^’^anced to the chariot wheels of the 
devdoped and the slowing down of the general tide of pro- 
grass ? We of the Indian States are willing to take our part in, and 
make our crontribution to, the greater prosperity and contentment 
ot ^dia as a whole. I am convinced that we can best make that 
through a federal system of government composed of 
the States and British India These two partners are of diffeient 
status Indian States are already sovereign and autonomous 

of right, having the honour of being linked with the Crown by 
means of Treaties of “ perpetual alliance and friendship ” and unity 
of interests, British India derives whatever measure of authoiity^it 
may possess by devolution But it wiU not be beyond the wealth 
of experience available at this Table to devise a means of linking 
these differing units into a powerful federal administration 

As to the (question whether, if a federal government is devised for 
India, the Princes and States will enter into association with it, the 
final answer must obviously depend on the structure of the govern- 
ment indicated and on other points involved, such, foi instance, as 
certain necessary safeguards — constitutional and fiscal — for the 
preservation of the ri^ts and interests of the States and their 
subjects. Federalism is an elastic term* there are several forms 
of federal government Conditions in India are unique We have 
no historical precedents to guide us, and the position of the Indian 
States IS, I believe I am correct m saying, absolutely without 
parallel All these and many other grave questions of policy and of 
detail will have to he examined and defined and settled first in 
Committee and in informal discussions But, speaking broadly, the 
Princes and States reabse that an All-India Federation is likely to 
prove the only satisfactory solution of India's problem. A Federa- 
tion, on the lines I have attempted to sketch on other occasions, has, 
as I have previously said, no terrors for the Princes and Govern- 
ments of the Indian States We, however, recognise that n period 
of transi+'on will necessarily intervene before the Federal Govein- 
ment is fully constituted, and that federation cannot be achieved 
by coercion of the States in any form. The Indian Prmces will 
onlv come into the Federation of their own free will, and on terms 
which will secure the just rights of their States -and subjects. 

I would not venture on the impertinence of even suggesting what 
course is best for British India As we demand 
feience in our own affairs, equaUy tre f 
our oars into matters which are not our direct f 

ments between the Central and Provincial Govemmonia n Brit 
India are matters primarilv outside the purview ^ r,!-,,!!- 

States If cm co-operation is sought, it will, I am sure, bo g < 
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■and freciv nntl hnnc'^tlv piven Our dutv is lo coutiibute so far as 
wo can in ilio oiohiiinn of a s\siem of povcinnient ivliich will lead 
io ilio rlocp and oftociivo n‘=‘:ociation of ilie Indian States witb 
Ilriiicli India \^lio‘:e mnsiiiuiion is io be hammered out here At 
the same iiino iho iiphis in corinin diieciions of the Euleis of the 
Indian Si.iios arisinp fiom ihoir Troaiios require io be moif^recisely 
defined The l^rineo': and Siaies natnrallv want to know wheie the'y 
si and IIoa\oaer smecrelv desirous of malcinp then coniiibution to 
a happa seiilement, ihev will obvionslv find it difficult to enter into 
nea\ bonds so lonp as iheii iiphis are left tottering' on the shifting 
sands of o\pedienea deemed pai amount at the moment I think I 
■can be-'i elueidaie \ahai is referred to by quoting from a speech I 
made in iho Chambei of Princes on behalf of my Ordei, on the 
27th Februara Iasi — 

“ Xea\--fanirlcd theories about the ultimate powers legarding 
Pal amoiintca-. and sueh matters, before the appointment of the 
Putlei Committee, and the cxlrnyagant and exaggeiated 
* imperialist claims, inconsistent yith the plighted word and 
cood faith of Groat Britain, or sound statesmanship, advanced 
on behalf of the Paiamount Poaaei — claims more wide, more 
frequent moie insistent and, I respectfully submit, based on 
varied and not infiequontla* untenable giounds and opposed 
to ( onstitutional and histoneal facts and to the piovisions of 
our Tieatios and other Engagements, and in direct contradiction 
of the solemn and clear pledges and assuiances in the famous 
gracious Proclamation of Queen Victoria, repeatedly reiterated 
and affirmed by successive Biitish Sovereigns in numerous 
rioelamations — liave not helped to ease the situation or to 
allay tlie anxieties of the States or their Eulers Governments 
or people ” 

The Piinces and States fortified by the legal opinion obtained fiom 
some of tlie most eminent Counsel in Great Biitain have found 
themselves unable paiticulaih to accept such claims on the prin- 
ciples enunciated in this connection by the Indian States Committee, 
and have alrcad^ taken up the mattei with the Viceioy and British 
Goieinment Staiting vitli the basic lecognition that our Tieaty 
Eights exist and must be respected, that thev are with the Crown 
and cannot be tiaiisfeired to any othei authoiity without our 
agreement, and that thei can be modified onlv with oiii fiee assent, 
three dcielopments of the existing administrative machinery aie 
essential foi the smooth woiking of the new system, and indeed of 
any system It is an open mattei of complaint that our Treaty 
Eights liave been infiinged I need not stress this point, for it has 
been publiclv admitted by no less an authority than the Viceroy 
and Goieinoi-Geneial of India that the Tieaty Eights of the States 
liave been encroached upon, and that in some cases an arbitrary 
bodv of usage and political practice has come into being The time 
has passed when issues of this importance can be decided er jjarte 
by any goveinment TVe therefoie attach the utmost impoitance 
to the establishment of a Supieme Court, with full powers to 
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sst r4irs ^ 

m, .7. ” case should not go by ddaulf 

i. greater impoi lance ni the future The Kiiur’g, 

icegci ont ni India is cA'on non burdened with many and grievous 
responsibilities, which v ill bo weiglited under the new system of 
go\cimnent; and here 1 vould once again like to be associated in a 
icspecliitl tnbule <0, and to express our deep admiration and grati- 
tude for that great VicGioy, Lord Invin. We think that it will be 
impossible for any man, liowever able, amid these grave pre-occu- 
pations, to give adequate personal attention to those questions 
ntlecting the States uhich come up for day to day decision, and for 
which lie will he diicctly responsible to the Crown For these 
reasons sonic of us pi css for the appointment of an Indian Stafee 
Council, to work uitli the Political Secietaiy and to advise the 
Ticcroy of the dai', Tliirdly, theie will be the need for the classi- 
fication of those administrative questions vhich are of common 
concern to Biitish India and the Indian States This classification 
will reqiuio tlio previous consent of the States As we advance 
furtlior on the road to Federation there are other issues which will 
need safeguarding, as the}^ aie in the natuze of details they are not 
our main concern to-day. 


With this contribution to the common task befoie us I have 
done Befoie I sit down, may I ask forgiveness if, as an old soldier, 
I have unwittingly given offence to anyone by any bluntness of 
speech? I am inspired by one tiiouglit — service to my beloved 
King-Emperor and devotion to my Motherland Akbar, the greatest 
of the Moguls, when he set out on the crowning adventure of hie 
crowded life placed his foot in the stump of opportunity and hie 
hands on the reins of confidence in God I would commend to you 
on the tkreshold of our great enterprise— the conquest of anarchy 
and reaction in Hindustan and the assurance of our contentment 
and prosperity as a co-equal partner in our great CommonwealtJi— 
the words of Abraham Lincoln in circumstances not altogether 

remote from these — 

“With malice towards none, with chanty for aH, with 
firmness in the light, as God gives us to^see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work that we are m 


Mr Javalar I did not expect to be called upon at such an 
early .ta7 of the debate, ana’ll we under the .mp^e^.ou tla 

rep.Lntfng ae I do the !nia Delegahou 

of the tluee speakers on behalt ot the nntisn 

However, Sii,^as you have commanded 

I shall accept yonr invitation in the f ^ voun/er men m 

you a few sentiments ConfereLe ^Tou have 

India who aie looking on the Bound Table Conlerence 
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(ln'co*'ralc'’(!oi'ic'‘i'''' T"]fnri''’ noimmoa statns can lie put into 

..n. f :r,Z S,a^» 

f n/^Iovo •'?' Bomnuon Status? you will make it a molt 

ruf'p T fin 1) from the Empire—the cry of ludepend- 

. 0 h, Jl i'*nou iihe her (here are any fnends on the op^^osite 

sulc in nlK.se minds (his (hieat is in opeiation, I can onfy say, 
Knonint^r ns I do my Congress fiiends intimately— and I was m 
roninct Ki(li (hcni only (hiee months ago— that if you give India 
JJoniiniDn .S(a(us (o-dav, in (he course of a few months the cry of 
indepcndeni c mil dm of itself If, on the other hand, we return 
emptv handed from our Inhoms in this Confeience, it will he the 
‘^uievt of laisnig m volume and in intensity this demand for 
independence. 

T say, n ithou( any disrespect to inv fiiends in India, that the cry 
of indepondcnro ii a civ of despair, distrust and suspicion Ihis a 
(i\ emanating fiom (hose wlio hare coininced themselves, by reason 
<d (heir pns( e\[)erieiKe, that England does not mean to fulfil her 
j)i onuses (o India AVe have had several promises time after time 
OnI^ (o lake a leeont expoiicnco, tins time last year theie was the 
Vmeio\ s gieat doelai.ition I was then m Bombay It created 
vcj V g-ieat entlnisin'iin Tiie idea of meeting Biitish representatives 
face to face alw ays appeals to a lawyer There is a great fascination 
to a man hied m the law, as I am, to come in contact with men and 
to discuss face to face with them controveisial questions As I say, 
the Viceroy's declaration at that time created great enthusiasm in 
the city to which I belong, but unfoitunately one damper after 
another came on that enthusiasm. Many of my political friends 
wanted to know the purpose for which this Bound Table Conference 
was called The great Vicetoy, whose name we will always cherish, 
found himself in difficulty. He said, I am not at liberty to 
mention what is the purpose of this Round) Table Conference. Ho 
to the Round Table Conference, face the members and ask them to 
define the purpose of their labours by being present at the Round 
Table Conference.” I am an old cricketer. I believe in pla^g 
the o-ame I have theiefore accepted the invitation and I have 
come^here, but I would emphasise that, before we proceed our 
labours, it is necessary for us to decide that Hidia mght fee 
satisfied as to what is the purpose of the Roimd Table Conference 
If r may say so in all humility, the purpose is to make it 
for India to enter the British Commonwealth If that is done 
to-dav— and I am sure my friends on my right will agree— you wm 
kill the cry of independence at once That is a slogan 
tLe Lg,./ge of tif ba.gamer too as! for 16 a^as m order flat 14 

anaas may come to too AU bosmess men 

independence le proceeding fioni tlioee ZtoTerr 

Kncriand wishes to five India Dominion fatatus or wno j 
tactfully'^nsk for mdepenlence in order that Dominion Status mig 

come. 
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Tlie second obstacle ■n'liicb bas been put before me by my friends 
jn England is the Army boiv can Indians manage tbe Army? 
As Sir Tei Bahadur Sapiu mentioned in his memorable Trords, we 
are quite agreeable to listen to any safeguards that may be suggested 
diiiing the period of transition, in older that such transition may 
be made moie easy and more safe for both sides I am surprised 
that this talk about the Army arises in connection with a coimtry in 
which there is all the fighting mateiial for which one could wish 
Mr Muhammadan friends, the Indian States, my own community, 
the Mahrattas, and the Sikhs, aie all fighting people India is a 
countiy which possesses traditional fighting talent which has con- 
tinued over centuries, and which is quite capable of furnishing the 
Empire, if ever the time comes, with all the fighting material she 
niav want You talk of India ns wanting in fighting talent — as 
wanting fighting talent even in defending herself I am surprised 
that such talk should take place It reminds me of a little episode 
which happened when Mr Gokhale came here for the great Corona- 
tion, and which lie was never tired of reciting to me He was taken 
to (?ne of yoiii beautiful parks to see a review of the Sikh and 
Maliratta soldiers — and beautiful, tall and stalwart men they were 
They maiched past to the admiiation of all the Englishmen and 
women present and they were clapped Mr Gokhale refused to 
clap An English fiiend standing near said, “ Why don’t you 
clap^ ” Mr Gokhale replied “ I reserve my admiration for that 
mighty people who have turned these soldiers into their hirelings ” 
That is the sentiment of the younger men in the country There is 
splendid material in the land which vou could harness, if you could 
onlv instil a little sentiment, patriotism, courage and self-govern- 
ment into then midst 

The third difficulty which was mentioned to me was “ You are so 
divided amongst yourselves You have your minorities — Muslims, 
Depressed Classes, Biahmins and non-Brahmins ” With regard to 
that I wish to mention one ciicumstance I do not know whether 
my English friends will appreciate it, because possibly you have no 
minorities problem among you Certainly you have not had that 
problem within the last 30 oi 40 years My solution of this minor- 
ities question is this — give them opportunities of common endeavour 
for their country, and then much of this difficulty will disappear 
Give them opportunities of feeling that side by side they are working 
for their one country, that they have a common patriotism, a 
common patria, for which they can all work together Do that, and 
a great deal of the difficulty wiU disappear That is my solution, 
and the reason I suggest it is this under the present system of 
o-oveinment we very larely get any chances of working together m 
the sense of working for our common country Create that feeling 
It can be created only by giving India complete freedom m the 
form of Dominion Status" Harness all these minorities together, 
and I have no doubt that a great deal of the discontent which arises 
at present will disappear That is the solution for the question of 
minorities 
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1« u Ttn J’ “ q'’™* *° T tas been mentioned to me 

the Indmi S&^Voiw'ff'rri ■•‘‘’""f 

fef indmn/i/ tf ®%™ ” 8 “^ remarked, the In^dian Prmces arc 
tat Indians and then Princes Onr delibeiations dnnnn the next 
few days will make it perfectly clear that a common patriotism 
actuates tliem, as it actuates Bntisli Indians ^ 

Let nie say tjat we are quite ready to do this m order to cxeate 
a lootiiold for the Indian States we will not insist on impossible 
terms of Federation I do not wish to go into the vexed question 
01 federation or a unitary form of government, althoimh that 
question has been stated as the subject-matter of discussion, you, 
Sir, have very wisely ruled that we may speak on any constitutional 
question Therefore I do not wish to go into that question because 
that IS for the expeits to decide in Committee I can only sav, 
speaking for those whom I represent m this Conference, and speak- 
ing with great confidence and assuiance, that we will not insist on 
impossible terms of Federation so far as the Indian States are 
concerned We shall insist only on such terms as most of the 
Indian States are prepared to accept at present We have no desire 
to interfere unduly at all m the internal affaiis of the Indian States; 
we are quite prepared to wait until they of themselves come into 
line with our ways 

I remember a characteristic paiagraph in that memorable 
Montagu-Chelmsfoid Repoit, as we called it in India, where, ten 
years ago, this pioblem was anticipated, and in a memorable para- 
graph almost poetic like an epic, the authois of that Report stated 
what 13 eternally found true, and what has ceitainly been found 
true in India They said that when you create tliese pioccsses of 
reformation in one part of India you cannot have ani haineis or 
fi’ontiers beyond which they will not go Create the^c forces of 
jrefoimation, set these processes to work, and the Indian States v ill 
not remain immune from their progress for long It is impossihlo 
to conceive of a free British India without conceiving of fiee Indian 
States in the couise of the next ten, fifteen or twenty icnrs \\ e 
aie content to wait, so tliat these slow piocesses may opeiate, and m 
that in the bourse of time Then Highnesses can think ot an 
Assembly in their own territory and of lianding over rosponsihility 
to their own subjects That is a question of time Wo a icii 
patient set of politicians in British India and ve arc lonfcn 

wait 

We shall theiefme not insist on impossible terms, and all that 
we sav to the Indian States is thw There are ronoer m j f a 

common character, sit alongside us and .^”‘,,1 ^ 

nothino- to do with vour internal affair- If thei vi 
supienfe tribunal, a supreme couit am / • ^ 

which are in dispute between the Indian State.- and Ifriu 
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Already your trade is m great jeopardy In one city only, nr., 
Bombay, there are British goods irorth five crores lying in the 
^varehonses. Those goods cannot be moved, mnch less sold. Do 
yon want this state of things to be intensified? Tour interests are 
mainly co mm ercial, and therefore it is surely better for yon to have 
a contented customer, a rich customer, who can put his hand in his 
pockets and bring out pounds with which to buy your goods, rather 
than a poor and discontented customer. I submit that prosperity 
IS necessary for the improvement of your trade. I am not speaking 
of the other moral forces, like fnendlmess, like comradeshit) — 
because they come under the terms of psychology of the mind — hut 
even from the point of view simply of material interests, you should 
give absolute Dominion freedom, Dominion Status, to India m order 
that your trade might prosper. 



THE GENERAL DISCUSSION— 

Plenary Session, 18th November, 1930. 

// II The Mahaiajo uf Alwai The longest night seems to be 
passing an.n’ and tlie soiest tionhle seems to be coming to and end 
at last The seeming coipse appeals to be a^^akenlng, and a voice 
IS coming to us anoA back nheie liistoiy and even tradition fails to 
peep into the gloom of the past, coming down fioin theie — leflected 
. 1 ^ it neie Jiom peak to peak of the iiihnite Ilimalava of knowledge, 
of love and of voik 

b'lom India this Votheilnnd of oiiis, a voice is coming unto us, 
gentle fiim and cet unmistakable in its iitteiances, and is gaming 
^oluule as it jia^'-^e^ be, and behold' the sleepei is awakened Like 
the biec/ie fiom the mountains it is bunging life mto the almost 
dead liones and musdes The letha^g^ is passing avav, and only 
file id'iid (annot see oi the peiceited mil not see, that she is 
avakening this Mothei of oui'^, lioin hex deep, long sleep 

Xone can lesi-'t hei any inoie, nevei is she going to sleep any 
moie No outuaid powei- can hold hei back any moie, foi the 
infinite giant is using to hei feet 

Chan man, Vembem of His ilajestv’s Parliaments and 
Fellon Sons of oui gieat Mothei laud, I gieet you in these words 

I invoke the highest blessing of Providence, that wisdom, 
stiength, digiiitv and co-opeiation may guide our deliberations for 
the seivice of oui countiw Eemembei that this Conference at 
which ve have assembled, has to some extent the destmies of 300 
millions — one-fifth of the population of the human lace — m its 
hands This India is the ancient land wheie philosophy and spiri- 
tualitv founded then fii>t home It is heie that they daied to peep 
into the very my^teiies of Heaven It is the same India, which, 
thiough its luheient stiuctuie being on fine and solid foundations, 
has withstood the shocks of centuries, of hundreds of evils, of 
manneis and customs It is the same land which has been firmei 
than any lock m the world with its indestiuctible life Many times 
IS one told that looking into the past onh degeneiates and leads to 
nothing, but siueh it is out of tiie past, it is on the past, that the 
futuie must be built Look bock, therefoie, as fai as you can, 
dunk deep of the eternal foundations of Divine Love and Spiii- 
tuality that aie behind and, aftei that, look foiwaid mth heads 
held elect and maich onwaid to make India blighter, greatei and 
much higher than she has evei been Remember the blood that 
courses in our veins TTe must have faith in that blood that we 
build an India yet gieafei than she was 

The pioblems in India aie moie complicated, moie momentous 
than the pioblems in anv othei conntiy Race, Religion, Language, 
Government, all these togethei make a nation TTe see how in 
Asia, and especially in India, lace difficulties, linguistic difficulties, 
social difficulties, and national difficulties all melt away befo tlie _ 

nOUXD lABLE 
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umfyiuff powei of spirituality Tlierefoie, for the Tvell-domc. of our 
national cause we must give up all our little quanels and diferences 
Remember above all things that our ancestors look down upon us, 
and they will do so with contempt on their children if they quarrel 
about minute differences It is when the national body is weL' that 
the disease germs—in a physical, social or political state, or even 
in an intellectual state — crowd mto the system To remedy it 
therefoie, we must go to the roots of the disease, and the one 
tendency will be to stiengthen the man, the mind and the body. 
It is culture that withstands shocks, not a simple mass of know- 
ledge Theiefore, my friends, let us do nothing that will divide us, 
tor divisions will weaken us and degrade us all the more You all 
know that at this psychological moment the whole world is watchmg 
us The solution will not be obtained by dragging down the higher, 
but by raising the lower up to a higher level To make a great 
India, therefore, the secret lies in organisation, accumulation of 
powei, but above all in the co-ordmation of wills. Have that faith 
in ouiselves, in that eternal power, fiist lodged in our soul, and then 
we shall revive the whole of India Let this be our deteimmation, 
and may He the Lord Who comes agam and agam for the salvation 
of His own people — as is described by many of the different 
Scriptures of the world — lead us all to the fulfilment of our aim — 
the uplift of India, the good of the Empire 

We must now come down to mundane affairs, and Federation is 
the question before us I am not enchanted with that word as a 
mere foiin of expression, to me “the United States of India” 
sounds moie grand Here aie the representatives of two Indias, 
to-day each possessmg different religions but united m the common 
bond of patriotism which pe rmeates throughout our respective 
territories and provinces We are united in the service of our 
country, united in our co-operation with the British Empire, of 
which we form a part — the highest symbol of whose political link is 
the Eong-Emperor The two indias are politically separate in their 
administration, and in ordei to understand the source of their 
existence we must — ^but for only a few brief moments — peep mto 
history The East India Company, towaids the downfall of the 
Mogul Empiie, consolidated its organisation and marched foiward, 
conqiidring teiritories tliat in tliose days "were divided between fno 
decaying central soveieignty and States, some of which had exjs>cu 
for a long time, and others which had come into being through nev 
opportunities It is in such conditions that this Company carved 
out for itself territories which, excluding Burma, now amount to 
one-half of India— caBed British India This Company, on the 
other hand, instructed by its directors, entered upon Treaty Alli- 
ances, Engagements, Sanads and Agreements with Indian States, 
which still exist, as the result of which at the present 
half is caUed Indian States With regard to the India of the State^ 
when opportunities come we shaU put forwaid our points of vmw m 
greater detail, hut heie I will content myself vith j 

leek no new territories, we seek no new pouers hut 
application of onr Treaties and Alliances— consecrated In scvera 
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Pioclainritions and speeolies fiom Queen Victoria and all tlie 
sncceediiifr SoAoieigns of England, the Biitish Parliament and 
Viceio\^ to the ])iesent dai 1 imU conclude this statement in twc 
sentence'^ Usage, sufferance and political practice have, loi 
diveise leasons, encioaclied upon these sacied domains of oui 
Tieatie*: and nhat ue desiie is that such extra rights outsim 
oui Tioatios, assumed without oui coiibcnt and sometimes -without 
oui Icno-u ledge mar be fianhlv and openly discussed, and should be 
decided onlv hv mutual consent, otheiwise our Tieaties bcTueen 
the Cioun and oui ‘selves hai-e no meaning YCe knorr how sacred 
tlxO Clown and the Biitiah people lespect then ['ledged woid and 
so ue base faith that -vihen the British peoples lecognise the simple 
ti-ith that ue uant no nioie tlion that those solemn Tieaties with 
us should he obscised in piactice also, they -uill, we feel suie, 
appreciate that ye make no ueu demands but desiie that the simple 
truth should be lecognised and practised 

I now tuin to Biitish India Tho-e who aie its repiesentatiyes 
are peihaps best able to ‘^peak on this subject but there are two 
alternatiyes yliuli I can be^t defme by the teims “ Eastern and 
Vestein ' conception*; Talking of the fust there aie many who 
hold the yieu — howeyer piosaic or antiquated it may sound — that 
British India may be formed again into Indian States I will not 
occupy your time in discussing the details of the pioblem, howeyer 
logical and inteiesting they may be, because I haye not the time on 
the first day except to state (a) that it brings true Swaiaj as a hying 
reality considerably ueaier, (b) that it peipetuates the link with 
the CiQ-wn through its representatiye, the Viceioy of India TCith 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh and other States so foimed it would 
set at rest communal questions Aboye all, it mamtains in strong 
bonds commeicial and tiade relations with England It necessitates 
an Impel lal Aimy to safeguard the Crowms obligations and to 
protect the ports and fiontiers, with the internal army of the States 
maintained for secuiit-^ and assistance in emeigencies It ensures 
rehgious liberties to eyeiy section of India’s population, and it 
carries on the tiadition of India’s lule according to hei past history 
of hundreds of centuries And finally, coming to Federation, or 
what I prefei to call “ The United States of India,” it immediately 
simplifies the problem of the Rulers uniting in a common body to 
work out the problems of India Here is the shortest and the 
quickest way to Dominion Status This is what would be an 
indigenous growth 

The altematiye to this had its first seeds sown in a little known 
Despatch by Sii Chailes IVood, the grandfather of the present 
Viceroy, who was then Secretary of State, and who initiated the idea 
of the English language being the medium of education and govern- 
ment This was followed by Lord Macaulay, who strengthened 
this theory Gradually this system has grown, which culminated 
first in the Minto-Morley Reforms, where the latter statesman, 
however, was opposed to the introduction of democratic organisa- 
tions in India It IS fiom the time of Mr Montagu that passionate 

c2 
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tf’i'S'pT wi. ». .."SS 

> Lord Curj?on, who was no less oonosed fl,Tl TjA7»/^ 



come mj mam point, tliat, if tliis system is now accepted by 

J^est metliod for lier advance, if that is, as 
cleclaied also, the final policy of the British peoples towards India, 
conceive to be the opinion of the States P We realise 
ail that this inno'^tion implies in an Eastern country We know 
that one woid, Eranchise,'' alone has originated commimal fric- 
tion We me not oblivious how it has created complexities of 
ncijustiiifr the futuie relations of a democratic India with the Indian 
btates There is, further, the proposition of this ideal truly per- 
meating down to the masses and grasping them in its hold for the 
good of all r 

May I frankly state with all good-wiU that when I first began to 
know of the path that was chalked out before British India on these 
lines, I was reluctantly reminded of an old Irish tune ‘‘ It’s a long, 
long wav to Tipperary ” However, when I have said this I have 
said enough I have deliberately done so, for how else could 
I reconcile myself with the statements that I am going to make 
regarding British India’s future, and the other India of the States, 
administered on ancient and traditional lines? I have certainly 
sought in doing so no popularity or favours Now, if, as I have 
said, this is the goal that British India chooses, and if this is the 
goal which the British people have decided to place definitely and 
perpetually before British India, let me say equally truthfully that 
I wish British India Hod speed I wish — and most earnestly wish — 

that the goal of India’s freedom within the Empire, as a self-govern- 
ing Dominion may he reached as early as possible Personally 
speaking, the sooner that goal is achieved, the happier I shall be , 
for who is there of India that does not wish our Motherland to 
achieve her rightful place alongside the other sister Dominions? 
Understand me- why I emphatically state this is because I have 
the inherent conviction that the sooner British India has freedom 
within these boundaries, the sooner will India be able to have her 
own constitution through which it can revitalise into a true and 
traditional India I go so far as to say, without any hesitation— 
and I would not he true' to myself or to the land of my birth co^d 
I hold opinions to the contrary— -that India s^uld achieve he 
position on a footing of equality with her sister Domj^^o^s vrthm 
the Empire and arrive at the situation of awfully blossomed 

Dominion Status as early as possible ^y aim ” 

other than that the larger Empire may find a gmteful India, a 
India co-operating whole-heartedly in making this Empire, to which 
we are proud to belong, something even grea 

A united India will he the finest and truest 3ewel strong- 

est foJoe in the cause of our Empire Under this system I come 
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ng’niu to flic propo 5 itioii. called at preseut Iby the name of jFeder- 
ation, wheie inv ideal is tlie “ United States 'of India ” witliiii the 
Empire TTe are assembled at this table to devise means and ways 
in Older to aclneAe tins end bv co-operation, and I am sure you 
vnll not find our States lajrg'ing' bclnnd in joining bands in older 
to ariive at a bappi solution 

UTe aie quite conscious of vbat it means We know wbat all 
big changes implv It mav necessitate at fiist a little more injus- 
tice It mar mean a little less efiicnencv at first It must mean 
largei sacrifice'^ on eveivone’s pait — tbe States, and, perhaps, some 
of the maionties and minoiities But foi our coimtry’s cause, for 
the cause of India for the cause of the Empire, shall vre stop short 
for personal communal oi narioir-vieived consideiations? Our 
lives will pass awav. but onr connnv will lemain Then at least 
let it be said we veie the true Sons of our Motherland, India 

'^I will conclude this statement uith these words When Biitish 
India Slid Indian Princes came toffethei on the first occasion within 
mv niemniv to discuss pioblems of the Empire, if was during the 
War at a Conference, wheie Loid Chelmsford invited representa- 
tives from both Indias to discuss questions regarding the perform- 
ance bv India of her duties towaids the great cause that in those 
momentous davs hung in the balance I stated then that there 
would be people standing outside the doors of that house to ask 
what we had gained in this War Conference I further stated that 
mv replv would lie that we had come at a time when the Empiie 
was in need and that was no occasion foi demands or gains We 
came uith the will to 2:1 ve uhole-heartedlv of what lav in our power 
for the Empire’s cause and we asked for nothing Indeed, that 
was the time uhen it was our dutv to give — however great or small 
our capacitv — of what lav in us to the British Government 

3 Ii Chan man — and through vou I speak to England — to-dav has 
come the hour of India’s need, and to-dav British India and the 
Indian States have assembled together foi the second time at 
another Confeience m the centre of the Empire Mr MacDonald 
IS the first Prime Minister, in my time, who has visited India He 
knows her more intimatelv than nianv of his colleagues We can 
appreciate that he mav not have a very large majority in Parlia- 
ment But we know he has a tendei comer in his heart for mv land 
as we manv of us have for his We have no desire to take the bit 
between our teeth and to run awav which means going astray 
Hav we are with vou with England hut it is now England’s turn 
to come to our asustance and to help India to reach that position 
bevond which we have no desire to go — India a sister Dominion 
within the Empire 

We are grateful to the Prime Minister for what he has already 
cleailv stated in his Guildhall speech, when he said “ With the 
1 epresentatives of India and with the Princes we shall he engaged in 
the same task of broadenmg liberty, so that we mav live with them 
iindei the same Crown thev enjoving the freedom in self-govern- 
ment which is essential to national self-respect and contentment ” 
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mate aspirations of liei people, I, foi one, lefuse to believe that, 
vritb some of the best brains of Eng-land and of India assembled 
round tbis table, ire shall not aiiive at a satisfactory solution of the 
problems vrlucb both India and England have to face, a solution 
which, nhile satisfying the legitimate aspiration of the Indian 
peoples, will thereby strengthen the link which binds England and 
India togethei. 

My Loid Chancellor, ninety-seven -sears ago, during the debate 
on the first Goveinment of India Bill of 1833. the late Thomas 
Babbington Macaulav who had taken a prominent part in the 
preparation of that Bill, observed as follows — 

“ The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick 
darlaiess It is difficult to foim any conjecture as to the fateful 
result for a State which resembles no other in histoiy, and 
which forms bv itself a sepaiate class of political phenomena 
The laws which regulate its growth and decay are still unimnwn 
to us It may be that fhe mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgio-wn that system', that by good 
government we may educate our subjects into a capacity for 
better government, that having become instructed in European 
knowledge thev luav in some future age demand European 
institutions TTliether such a day will evei come I know not, 
but never will 1 attempt to avert it oi retard it Whenever it 
comes, it will be the proudest dav in English histoiw ” 

That was the glorious vision uhich the late Lord Macaulay saw 
when introducing that measure in the House of Commons The 
dawn of the day when that vision may be realised has now come 

Unfortunately thereafter, if I may venture so to put it, the 
British Parliament uuccumbed to what can only be described as 
sleeping sickness in its relations with India, for we find that it was 
not until ISGl, some thirty vears after, that a Bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons for the fiist time recognising the need for 
associating Indian Eepresentatives in the work of legislation in that 
coimtry But that association was a very limited one, secured only 
through nomination Again the British Parliament went to sleep, 
and slept for over forty vears, and it was not imtil the year 1909 
that the elective principle was introduced into the Legislative Coun- 
cils of India Meanwhile India had gone on advancing rapidly 
The influence of Western education, the study of British constitu- 
tional history, the study of French and Italian history had aroused 
in the minds of educated Indians dreams which Macaulay, at any 
i-ate, had contemplated when the Bill of 1833 was introduced 

The result was that the tardy measuies taken at such long 
intervals bv the British Parliament instead of satisfying the aspira- 
tions of the Indian peoples gave further impetus to those aspira- 
tions It IS a curious fact in history that political aspirations have 
a very strange wav of growing What mav satisfy a people to-day, 
if not given in time, will not satisfy them to-morrow That is what 
has happened in India 




nr( nnluiir in <lio (^nrntnl — of .1 jiifxcon ^^llo closes lus eyes 

■('lieii till' I .it )' Titjnn II liuii: liiin, tluiikinj; lli.it therobv ho is safe 

1 uriun 111 1\ .iiiiiiiii,' the Hi iti'-li Delegation'' lierc tiiero are at least 
three ■•tntestnrn who l.iu'W lh.it 1 am a Tnnjalii, and that we Pun- 
1 'ihis .we nut e i-xiD .il.irnieil Indeed, the "realer the difiuiiltv, the 
innietirni the ninie 1 on) .mil the nioie ( ilni Pnn j.ihi'' hei onie I’hej 
iPii 1 nnw tint 111 iM In eii in tlie 1 ist !() \ e ii - of nn jmhlu life in 
Indii till stionye^t ^n|nioiterof tiie Pntish fonnettioii in India — 

mm h til it iiti 01 1 i‘-inim I Iiiveheen (.illeda leai f lonarv hv niv 
own iniintiinien If i^ I who that the silnifion in India is 
}ri n e ^ ei \ j,»r.i\ e 

T f .1 'oliuion I ill ill lied til viti'-f\ the legitimate asjiiration'^ of 
the Imliin pi oph ' mi'i lheieh\ to '-treimthen the fie which hinds 
l'iiL'1 mil iiid liidii li'i:ethei i'- not .itt iiiied In this Conference I 
tn m'de to think whi‘ tin -ituition will he Z^ow that we haae 
met in <irder lo tn to i mi rh n '•idnfion it is nn hiisiness as spnkes- 
nim ’o-d n of nn romniiinifi of tlie Miislini frroiij) to fell %oii 
whit we ihe repres. n t it n e- of the Miislini inmmiinifv in this 
Confoienie think t)iir position m \en simple To icpeat what 
1 slid 'll ihe I'll tilled 1 oilire if Delhi in Xmemher 1024. wc want 
onr I ountrv men in Indii tfi mo to that stature to which other 
people li ne men in thiir own inniitries We want India to attain 
Ihnmnum .^t itus -i* an 1 ipial piifnei in the Biitish Commonwealth 
ot X It 10ns 

I s n we w mt liidi 1 to me tn hei lull st itiiie within the Bntish 
Cnmnuinw ealth of X ifioiis for this le.asoii In the new conditions 
whiih h ne heen hroiiirht into e\isfeiue, as a result of tlie wonderful 
projrross whn h s( lom e 1i is m.ide and is a result of the world forces 
whnh are now .nlualK in operition as a rnnsequoiiee of the Great 
IVir no (onntr\ in tlie world lioweier rn li or powerful can afford 
to leid nn isid.ated life 1 he lendem a of modern international 
moM inents is towards the association of nations and countries 
for the purposes of somrita of mutual lielp, and eo-ordination 
of efioD Thireforo we Mussalm.ans of India realise that the 

British Commonwealth of Xations is there for India to he 
associated with if niuh to rontinue to he associated wntli it, 
for her own heiiefit and in her own interests That is the deep- 
rooted (onvietion in our minds and that is the reason of our 
(r.aditional loaalfa- to tlie British eonneetion At tlie same time 
it IS porfoctlv natural for the serentv-one millions of His M.ajestv’s 
Ifussalman snhieets to insist upon this — that in the constitutional 
and administrative eaolution of India thev must have their legiti- 
mate shaio lioth in the Piovinrial and in the Central Government 
T (To not desire on the present occasion to enter into the details of 
the claims which the Hussalman communitv has to put forward in 
this connection That is a mattei which will have to be discussed 
in ihe Committees Some of oui own Committees are .already con- 
sidermir that matter and T trust thev will he able to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. 
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To om mind, m view of India’s vast extent, m view of her 
divisions well recognised foi centnues past, and in view 
nolv c°“Tlicated conditions which obtain in India, there is 

nnly one form of government, one basis for the future constitution 
-^^dia which alone will suit the ciicumstances of the case— and 
that is the federal system We, therefore, welcome the declara- 
tions, made by their Highnesses the Maharaja of Bihaner and the 
Maharaja of Alwar on behalf of their Princely Order, that the 
Indian States are willing to come into an All-India Pederation. 
To me, as a constitutional lawyer, a self-governing India side by 
side with an Indian India, having its relations with the Ciown, is 
a hopelessly impossible conception A Federation of India must 
include both British India as well as Indian India In so far as 
British India is concerned, we must, as is the case in every other 
kind of structure, build upwards and not downwards. Therefore I 
welcome the recommendation made in ceitain quarters of grantiD[r 
provincial autonomy to the Provinces These will be the federal 
units of our All-India Federation in the future. But the M,pssal- 
man group have no hesitation in saying that that is not enough — 
that responsibility must also be intioduced in the Centre How far 
that responsibility should go is a matter which will be discussed in 
the Committees hereafter We are willing that for the transitional 
period certain vital reservations might be made That is to the 
interests of India itself, and, in consequence, we have no ohjection 
to that You have seen that the Report of the Boval Commission 
has been condemned in India hv eveiv school of political thought, 
mainly on the ground that it does not piopose to introduce respon- 
sibility in the Centre 


(At thif point the Prime Minister returned to the Meeting niid 

resinned the Chair ) 

To the British Delegations I have one final appeal to make before 
I sit down Believe me, a happy and contented India will be a 
source of mmiense strength to the British Conmion'wcnJlli of 
ISfations Take vour courage in voui two bands The situation is 
grave When a situation is grave fai-sighted statesman'^lup 
requaes that it should he handled with wisdom and generonti 
Taking yonr couiaye in youi two hands, do nhat von did m .Smitii 
Africa sbortlv after the conclusion of the South Aipenn \\ar 
What has been the result^ During the sittings: of tlic 
Conference, which I had tlie honoiii of attending on belialf of 
counter, nothing shuck me more tlian the na^ in winch tl.e rep - 
sentahves of South Afiica, throughout the '7 V’ hr d 

Conference, upheld the tie irhich binds South . 

torrether Believe me the satisfaction of 

bungs contentment, and contentment awakens feelings ' ’ 

nffection for those who liave snfufie.i tho-e leg.fin..te 

If the aspirations of educated India arc snhsficd, “'.F''" -! -j],,. 

the 1^10 between India and KnHand w i 1 be -[r-uth c 1 II. 

all VOUI Imperial pioblems—tbe pioblom of Brapirc 
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'll iiiii'i-l inpi nal ti ulr 111" pKinlciii of I'liiipiio vin- 

oinplnMiunl — Mill 111 ^('Kcd uillnn n moai-uialilc di'itnncc of liino 

That j'> itn .jpp''al to ill" hummIum-. oi lli" Hnli'-h llcle^al joiis 
'\Vj‘-(lnm iiul ‘■^Illplt)l\ I*- ulml i*- nMpriK'd on tlii'' ooiiision — that 
^\l-(loln iinl ^Miip.itln \Mtli wlnili 1 onl liv.iii li.iiiillinp- tlu' situa- 
tion in Imlii lo->].i\ 'J'o tlio'-" ulio IniM' lit'on .iltmKin;.'' fjord 
Iinin I uoulfl ■- n till'. Iml fnt Lnid Iruin’s linndliup flio situation 
a- li" Ini', doll" in India, to-da\ tli" «itunlion ^\ould lia\c liccn ten 
tiiii"'- Mor'-" 

In til" n line of India ami in tlic name of the Ilritish Couinion- 
nciltli of Nafioti'., of nlinli India foini'. an infepral pari, and hopes 
to li" ’in "'pial pirtner mill the othei Dominions. T eaiiiestly heg of 
^ou ropre'-eiitaln "s oi the Driti'.h Delepalioii'-. leprc'-eniatuos of 
the Iiniiin State'. Dileiralmn and repre'-eiitatno'. of the Biitisli 
Iiid’a I)"leL'>tum to reali'-e the L'raMti of the ciftintion and to give 
^on’ undiMiled itfiiilion to a *1 iti'.fai tor^ ‘.olntion of the gra\c pro- 
idem mill Mhieli \ie aie eonlionted — i «(dtilion which, wliilc satis- 
;Minr*lhe leirilini ill' n'^pnnlinn-. of the peo]de of India, mil at the 
■same time 'trent,'then tin’ link which hiiid« Dnglaiid and India 

// 7 //e Miihairiji! nf ]\c\rn Mr f'haii mail . I find that now 
im turn como« to '=peak aftei '■o mam eminent brother Delegates 
from India li ne spoken hefore me M*e Inne lieaid most illustrious 
speeches undo h\ the Indian Princes and hv the most capahle 
Ilriti'h India leaders — leaders who hnao a ronimnnd of law and 
all^orne^ — iiid it will he a somewhat diflieult task foi me to e\piess 
the rlniins of India, and nn own mcws, in an> better language tlian 
ha- nlremh been used 

AVhen I was asked to attend this Conferenee to rejiresent the 
<ou'ei\ati\o element among the Indian Stales I was nw.iie that 
the occasion would he one of the fiist nnportaiic’e 1 am forced to 
confess, llowe^er that the extreme importance of the oeension has 
been ver\ nnich more fullv hronght home to me hi the opening 
speeches to winch I listened vesterdav and to-da\ It seems |o me, 
without exagaeiation, that a nition is heinc hrouirhl to birth 
Moie than e^cr hefore I am eonseious of the measure of tli" las), 
hefore us and T realise that we shall require erori ounce of wisdom 
patience, iroodwill, adaptahihtv and ini .agin at inn wliuh c'lenone of 
us has to contrihute if the«e f»ioa( firohlenis are to he- suciessfnh 
solved 

T am eonseious that a heavi huideii of responsdiiliii )i is lieeii 
laid on mo It must seem pfraiige to some th it. in a coiintn whoso 
wavs of life are so ruled by rustoni and tradition .is India, tln-re 
should he no political partv whieh calls itself roiison.itne Tct 
I heliovo tliat there ip scare cK one of nn fi’llow Ddi gates w Jio wciiiW 
submit without piotest to ilie desirriialion of roiiscM it no So 
at least as designation goes. I stand alone* M, t nk is m 
wars a thankless one If is made more ditlo nit h\ tlo' fact 
the personal side. I am entireh without « xpern m e of 
discussion of affairs and I ask the fc^il.e n mce of .all hf'''’- 
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k’’ ^ ‘‘ ■-'^^peneBce I prore 

I iiuljfH K nt .idyuatc of c.„,se At the same time I feel ^leatlv 

,,,1111 <1 • ‘yHofafy ma} be, I am encomao-ed and 

l.h-ld ,j iho rouvHlwn that half lunnanitT shares the views which 
fnlls to mo to piopomid J foe] certain that not only amonp the 
millions IX ho til the soil of India, but amonr? all soher-mmded 



(lestune'-, n strong ])^^(^ of experienced and responsible politicians 
vill ( mei "C. vjiifh nill (all itself the Conseiwative Partv, for the 
eliief inpredient m f’onservatism is m iny view, a sense of responsi- 
lulili Snell .1 sf.})-,c of ic'-ponsibilih- lias not so far had an oppor- 
inniti to dexeinp. and the ( onstitntional advancement of India will 
pioMde it ixith the opportnnitr foi vhich it is waiting-. The energy 
th it IS non hemg- dexoted to gaining tliat advancement will owhen 
tlie vi<tni\ IS non. lie (oii-verted to the consolidation and preserra- 
imn ot the position that ha^ heen gained. I do not claim that the 
t ou■'et^.ltl^e point of ^ lew has a inonopolv of wisdom and foresight, 
hut T d(i not, on the other liand admit that the progressive point of 
view 1 allies to it*? banner-' the v hole available stock of energy or 
idealism 1 do. ho\\e\ei, -suggest that in the world at large, the 
consen atn e elements are the groat repositorv of experience and 
that ihev ha\e theiefnre miuh of \ahie to contiihute to the common 
^tock. 


In this I onntiv of England nhore one of the great parties of the 
Slate has been tor mnnv vears known as the Conservative Party it 
nui\ appear to manv to be mere xxaste of time and breath to say 
lliat tlic ronservative attitude does not begin and end with blind 
and obstinate lesistanee to all changes of anv kind. I believe none 
the less; that there are in India those vxlio suspect the conservative 
altitude to (oiisisl meielv in distrust of, and opposition to, change 
as sncli and I wish theiel'oro to becrin with a sincere assurance 
that this IS not the case The Princes, whatever their view^ 
whether conservative or advanced, are in the fullest svmpathv with 
all the legitimate aspirations of the leader^ of thought in Bntish 
India The Princes of India welcome the emergence of India as 
a nation among the nations of the world, and "ladlv and Trhol^ 
heartedlv support the efforts of representative Indians by whzcii 
this claim to nationhood is being established 


There are, however, I will confess, some aspects of our Indian 
problem in resrard to which the men of conservative pMCipies r 
1 heheve, obstinately, though not blindly resist all change They 
will resist with all their power anv sign of failing in 
Crown, and anv attempt to sever India s d^tinies from _ 

Empire of which we are proud to be a part I ^ a 

however that to this extent everv member of to 

Conservative; and I content myself with saving that I vieia 
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none in my loyalty to tliese ties, and in the sincerity of my desire 
for India’s happiness and piosperity in the future 

Before I begin to state my position I wish to make one point 
deal To guaid against possible misunderstanding, let me say here 
that 111 my approach to these pioblems I am dealing mainly with 
those aspects irhich concern the States 

Perhaps I can best define the conseiTative attitude by saying 
that we differ from othei schools of thought less as to the object to 
be achieved than as to the pace and method of achievement A 
good car needs a brake as well as an accelerator, a ship requires an 
anchor as well as engines The proverbial difierence between 
“ haste ” and “ speed ” is a truth so commonplace that we are apt 
to be impatient when we aie leminded of it, but it is the function of 
the Conseivative to insist on the tiuth of tinths, so old that they are 
sometimes forgotten Each one of us as an individual learns such 
truths for himself by experience, sometimes bitter, I merely ask 
tha^ we should apply to the pioblems of stateciaft the caution and 
restraint which we exercise in the daily round of our individual 
lives 

One of the most difficult aspects of the pioblem which concerns 
us all IS m my view the vaiietv of the interests which have to be 
Teconciled We aie met, not to piove before an impartial tribunal 
that one view and not the other is true, that one policy should be 
adopted, one community or one set of interests should be favoured, 
■and the other set aside, oveilooked or suppressed We have to 
reconcile all points of view and achieve a measure of agreement It 
IS possible to coax into the parlour those who cannot be driven into 
the fold For this purpose the quality which we require in the 
largest measure is mutual confidence This quality of confidence 
IS a plant of slow growth It is not a commodity that can be 
weighed out in parcels and distiibuted Its growth cannot be 
artificially forced It grows in the soil of safety and it requires 
a peaceful atmosphere of security for its nourishment Until this 
spirit of mutual confidence and goodwill animates us all, the path 
of the Indian nation will be a difficult one to tread I feel so 
strongly the danger of pressing ahead in disregard of the health of 
this tender plant, on whose life and growth our safety depends, that 
I make no apologv for mv insistence on the danger of precipitancy 
and the need for caution in our late of advance 

^The Indian States — I speak for the conservative element — wish 
to safeguard their individual existence They ask for guarantees 
that the changes in the Government of India,’ which are fore- 
shadowed, will leave them free to pursue their o-wn ideals m the 
manner of then heritage and tradition They ask that their posi- 
tion will not be modified without their own consent, that changes 
will not be forced on them, and that the treaties into which they 
entered with the British Power in India will be honoured in the 
spirit and in the letter 

It may be thought by some that there is a smister mtention 
-underlying the request for guarantees and safeguards — ^the inten- 
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tion to make permanent tlie divisions irliicii evKf i-n Tmi-io j 
to prevent ier from attammg the full stature of a natmm fifs js 
ot the desire of the States We have no desire to stand m the wav 
0 reforms for British India We wish only to be assured that the 
reforms which the Indians of British India desire do not impose on 
us changes which we do not desire. We wish to presage the 
mdmdnal and lustoncal identity of the States which om forefathers 
carved ont for themselves and handed down to ns If these intere^t^ 
can be secured we make no further claims If these interests can 
be secured without our participatmg m the common councils of 
india, we hare no wish to thrust ourselves in simplv for the sake 
of participation If, as may well be the case, they cannot be 
secured except by participation, we desire no greater measure of 
participation than is needed to achieve these ends Similarly, as to 
the pace of the advance, if the changes which are decided on for 
British India necessitate changes' in the relations between the 
Government of India and the States, we desiie that such changes 
may be made step bv step , that they shall be restricted at each 
stage to a minimum and that the effect of each step shall be care- 
fully considered before a fresh step is taken^^ Many of the changes 
which are adumbrated are from the conservative point of view in the 
nature of an experiment The more fundamental the changes, the 
greater and more daiing will the expenment be There is a Latin 
proverb which teaches us that expenments should be made on 
objects of comparatively little value The States do not regard 
themselves as objects of comparativelv little value and they 
are reluctant to be the subjects of experiment, because the daring 
nature of an experiment, even its brilliant success, are slight conso- 
lation to the object whose existence is sacrificed for it We wish 
to know the nature of our destination. We are unwillinir to set 
out for a destination hereafter to be revealed 

There are those who see in visions of the future a picture of an 
India united in religion race and cieed, pursuing one ideal and 
standing as one nation without diversity of interests or outlook 
among its peoples This hope the future mav bring true, but in 
the world of the present we desire that the mterests of the present 
shall not be completelv subordinated to those of the ' 

we are not willing to surrender the substance of our position fo-d,a 
for the shadow of a position which we mav one day " 

Federated India We do not desire Federation if this iniolve iji 
gradual disappearance of all that the States liave stood for m the 

^'’^have one more thing to say Bights o^d obligations are 
complementary They are the two sides of one mejal ^ 

0^1 tie otl«. the 

tion If we ioi nglit lei u ^ 
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iion, to satisfy eacli otliei’s anxieties, in the confident hope that, 
by concessions to the fears or prejudices of the doubting, a rich 
harvest is to be von , for, by the confidence thus inspired, the 
ground is piepaied for that spirit of mutual trust and goodwill, 
to create which is the leal aim of all concession ^ 

His Majesty The King-Empeioi reminded us, in the gracious 
wolds with which he opened this Conference, that “ ten years is 
but a brief span in the life of a nation ” These are weighty words 
which I hope will be pondered deeply by all who share in the deci- 
sions of our destinies I have singled them out, not because I 
would have the Indian nation mark time, even for a moment, when 
the way is clear to go forward, but because I feel that, however 
rapid the pace of^development which the facts may admit, the dis- 
tance that we have to travel is more than a day’s journey It 
requires stages foi its completion If I may vary my metaphor, the 
structure of a constitution is so massive that it cannot be erected 
■on a fi agile foimdation, and it is in the laying of the foundations 
thflt the greatest foresight, caution and sagacity are imperatively 
necessary If by the united labours of the experienced statesmen 
of our two coimtries the foundations of a worthy edifice can be well 
and truly laid, we can the more safely hope that the youth of India 
may be left to complete the building 

The state of India to-day is such as to bimg tears to the eyes of 
all who love her It may be that in the inscrutable ways of Piovi- 
•dence she is being led through pain and travad to a future of joy 
and happiness I pray that this may be so I am reminded on this 
■occasion of the words of a great British orator, Edmund Burke, 
when the fate of another nation was in the balance — “ I thmk,” he 
said, “ we ought to inaugurate our discussions on this subject with 
the ancient invocation of the Church, ‘ Sursum Corda ’ — ‘ Lift up 
your hearts’ ” and I conclude my speech with some memorable 
words of his — “ Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom, and a great Empire and little mmds go dl together ” 

Ijord Peel Ho one is more sensible than myself of the profoimd 
interest and importance of this Conference, and I think no man 
can contemplate without emotion this assembly here of so many 
Tepresentatives of India, with the Princes and the British Delega- 
tions, gathered together in this old Palace of St James m order to 
delibeiate on these great questions affecting the constitution and the 
future of India Indeed, I feel in listening to the speeches of my 
old colleagues, the Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
as if we were back aarain, seven or eight vears ago, to the time when 
we were colleagues in an Imperial Conference, and when we battled 
to^ethei and fought together — I believe not imsuccessfully — for the 
finther recognition of the position of Indians in the Dominions and 
elsewhere 

I think and I know that those gentlemen and others who know 
Tue will not imagine that I am lacking in sympathy with the ideals 
and aspirations that have been expressed here and in India, and m 
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expressed most passionately their own aspirations. 

intefeXd ^ extrenielr 

piwa ^ am in the last speech we heard, from the Maharaia of 

he understood Conservatives and Conservatism. 

^vhat IB best m the future, and, at the same time, with a lack of 
arrogance, which I hope you will note, we do not claim to have a 
monopoly of all the virtues. 


j Sapru made some observations about the interest 

01 Members of Parliament in Indian affairs and about the very small 
number of men who control matters both here and in India There 
seemed to (be implied m his observations the suggestion that, while 
many Members of Parliament knew very little about India, there 
was not a deep and profound interest among the people of this 
country in the affairs and in the future of India, and in their 
connection with India, 


Speaking m the presence of Members of Parliament I would not 
lie to suggest that there are those outside who know more about 
political affairs than they do , but I do assure you of this — and it 
would (be a great mistake for anybody in this assembly to fonn a 
contrary impression — ^that the pride of Englishmen m the history 
of their achievements and of their connection with India, and in 
the future of India, is deep and profound Do not let any man go 
away from this assembly with the impression that the interest, the 
profoimd and even instructed interest, in Indian affairs is confined 
to half a dozen men in Parliament or in the Services 


I comment for a moment, if I may, on the observation made by 
Mr Jayakar, because I wisb to hang a lemark upon it Sis obser- 
vation was to the effect that England s main interest in India is 
commercial He said “ Theie are 500, or 1,000 families who send 
their younger sons to India to make a career for themselves ? 
again, though I have no doubt he did not intend it, I seemed ^ to 
note a view somewhat depreciatory of those great Services which 
have worked for so many years with, in so many cases, a selfless 
devotion to Indian interests and Indian causes May 1 say that 
I felt a little hurt at that observation Like others, my own family 
has sent ont many men to India who have devoted themselves to 
the cause of India, and I think it a pity, when we are 
to talk about the relations of these countries, that we 
anything that would depreciate, to however small an 
I Sieve to have been the devoted services ^ 

oi mr coimtrYinen in the hmlding: np of India ^ 'j 

assure yon of ’this, that no observation of mine will 
semces’^ rendered by Indians to fhe Empire / .yj' ^ 
soeak not merely for a Paify in this, but on behalf 

men, that, whatever may he the made 

strongly and most deeply the contributions that India ^ 
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to the Empire, and tlie\ aie full of sMiipathy "nitli, and fall of 
pratitndc for tlio preat de\otion and llie great energy ivitli vrliicli 
Indian*^. Pniuo': and peoples alike, threw themselves into their" 
great contrihiition to the nar. Therefore, nhen we are approaching 
vhat i<; no dnnht a Aen groat suhject, let ns at least free our minds, 
if ve ran, from anv nie.i that there exists, either in my own Party 
01 in tlie counfi\ am iiidiflerenee or lack of 7cal or lack of sym- 
p itln towards the jtroblems whnh ^o\l. gentlemen, are here 
dicon«;‘:ing 

Xatniallv, vo mu‘;t come down to practical affairs — though 
I im'-olf line Intoned willi jiiofound interest and SMiipathy to some 
of tlie emotion.il ajipoals that ha%e been made to ns by the eloquent 
spo ikers who Inue preceded me because I am not at all one of 
tlio^o who think that these mattcr^ e.an be settled by diw’ and hard 
local or constitutional formul e T am very sensible and sensitive 
indeed to the gioat part which sentiment and emotion play in the 
building up of hum m aff.nr^ But, of course we have to consider 
that the result of our deliber.it ions mav be embodied in a Bill and 
that that Bill is to be presented to Parliament for its consideration 
or for its criticism or .idopiion and, that lieing so, I think it may 
bo mv dutc to sav a word oi two as to the attitude or the feeling: 
in manv coiiservatne cii do' towards some of the impressions they 
have formed or whicli Ii.i\e been shaped in their minds bv the 
happenings of leient leais because I want to pav the onlv compli- 
ment that r can pav to thi« assembh' the compliment of frankness, 
and I bolieie that anv contributions that we can make should fbe, 
not onlv sinceie Imt should be true, as far as we can make them, 
so that we mav Toin togctlier as it were in building up on that 
basis of frankness sniceritv and fact the structure which we do 
hope to build 

I sliall have to sav a word oi two on that in a moment, but let 
me make a quotation from the Viceroy’s declaration itself I was 
verv glad to hear the enthusiasm and applause ivith which our 
present Ticeroi’s name was received, and it is therefore wuth all 
the more confidence that I want to read out to you, to refresh our 
memorv. shall we sav a passage in that address delivered on the 
15th Tanuarv. 1930 to the iTembers of the Legislative Assembly — 

“ I have never sought to delude Indian opinion into the 
belief that a definition of purpose however plamly stated, 
would of itself bv the enunciation of a phrase, provide a solu- 
tion for the problems which have to be solved before that pur- 
pose IS fullv realised The assertion of a goal however precise 
its terms, is of necessitv a different thing from the goal’s attain- 
ment Xo sensible traveller would feel that the clear definition 
of his destination was the same thing as the completion of his 
■joiimev but it is an assurance of direction ” 

I lav special stress upon those words because I think there has 
been certainlv in some political circles in India, though not men- 
tioned here, a misinterpretation of them and they have regarded 
the statement of the goal as the same thing as the statement of the 
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nf 1 ^^rUicHtns of statements as bad faith or breach 

of faith are often ^ely easy to make, and, even though denied travel 
fni, and J wisji to state here that there is no promise in that state- 

JJominion .Status, and that it is pointed out there as a goal which 

vTn !’V!'n W '''"y OI* a shorter time if things go 

McU vith the iiohtical development of India, and therefore, Me 

VO are Hinted on the goal, vo may, as the Maharaja stated, differ 
ns to tlie paec or rapidity with winch we may attain that goal 

Non J have one oi two things to say, if 3^11 will allow me to say 
them to V oil, on the rerciit events in India which have, to some 
extent, dislmhed and liarnssed and upset the more conservative 
bodies 01 ennsenafne opinion in this country I have to say so, 
because, unless we deal frankly with these matters, we cannot 
rcallv' form n concept 1011 of the attitude which Parliament may 
ndopl lounrds subscfjuent Bills. In many ways conservative 
feeling has been deeply moved by recent events in India. It has 
been deepi}’ distuibed by the great non-co-operation movement 
Conservatives have never believed that non-co-operation on a large 
scale could be non-violont They have never believed that the 
experimouts, already tried in India some years ago with unfortunate 
results, could bo tried again in India with more fortunate results 
They arc haiassed also by an anxiety that, if we agree here upon 
some constitution, and if the representatives of India go hack to 
work it, there is a party, a very strong party and an organised 
parly, in India which will, as it were, wrest the opportunify from 
tlio hands of those who arc here, and will merely use those powers 
that arc gi anted, for furthering their own separatist and independ- 
ent ends 

We were told that that independence and those declarations of 
independence by the Congress were due to frustrated ambition, 
frustrated desire for further self-government I am not going for 
a moment into the psychology of those declarations I will only 
say that declarations of that sort of independence and separation 
from the Empire have been made I regret that they have been 
made, but they have had some definite influence upon conservative 
opinion in this country Eurther than that, declarations have been 
made even about repudiation of debts, or in the milder form~ u 
coming to exactly the same thing as far as credit is concerned-^! 
an examination into the debts incurred by India to Bee that they 
have been properly incurred One can easily see, and one imows, 
that that has had 'a most unfortunate effect among the commercial 
and trading classes of this country It has given a shock to tbei 
confidence, possibly macTe them rather more conservative in tiieir 
views than they were before 

We have had an observation about monopolies 
I do not know quite what he meant by these monopolies | 

to what would he done if India had self-government, said, Let 

ItreZm one warning-that they wiU not enjoy the mo 
S^ey hare, in so far as it is enjoyed, on the simple ground that 
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thoir i-kjn (hero is loss pi^inouf than lu luine ' "Wliat aie those 
monopolies'-' 1 subinil tiiai there is no monopoly, — legal, con- 
stitutional or of anj othci kind — except that monopoly which is 
obtained bv skill, bi eiieigi and In commeieial success I say 
adimedlv that theie is no single commeicial operation in India 
mIiu'Ii eaiinot be undertaken just as noil bv ain Indian as by any 
Britisher Therefore I submit, uithout Icai of contiadiction or 
challenge that there is no such thing ns a monopoly such as has 
been refenod to Then, Sii Tej Baliadui Sapiu told us that the 
^Moguls were conquerors and tliat thei became domiciled He 
seemed to drnn some distinction between the position of the British 
in India and the Moguls in that i expect "What I am going to 
sa\ IS this — and our feeling in icgaid to this point is stiong — that, 
quite apart Iroin aiiv legal constitutional lights founded on Acts 
of Parliament, our position in India, and oui sen ices to India, 
hn\e gnen us a strong claim on iiioial giounds alone to be con- 
sidered, .1(1.11111 wliuh I think, has not been fnlh dealt with by 
am of, the spe.ikei- who h.ne addressed us I am not going to 
allude — because thei aie --o familiar to loii — to our achievements 
on the material side oui work in the destruction oi diminution of 
famine or the great works of iriigation oi what we have done foi 
1 iw and order iiid the whole iii.uliincrv of goveinment All that 
long histori of education in jiolitical tlieoiv has been, as I think 
manv Indians will admit, one of the great contiibuting causes to 
the growth of that national sentiment to which such eloquent 
expression has been gnen in this Conference alieady Therefore, 
when we are talking of the British position in India, let us re- 
member that we have been there now a long time Do not talk 
of us, as one or two speakers have done, as aliens Talk of us 
as those who ha^c contributed greatlv to the constitution and to 
the growth, moial and mateiial, of India, as those who have won 
in India a place of consideration — of paituership, if vou like to use 
that word — on account of oui previous seiwices 

I want to allude with some — I was gomg to say hesitation — to 
the work of the Statiitorv Commission because we have been told 
bi one speakei alreadi that it has met with general condemnation 
in India I assume that everybody here present has read carefully 
and pondeied both volumes of the Eeport of the Statutory Com- 
mission, and realB I am often amazed when I look at it, that so 
little regard appears to have been paid bv some people to that 
Repoit I am one of those imrepeutant persons who, having read 
it and studied it, consider it to be a great contribution, both in 
thought and report, to the great Indian problem It has been 
treated in some respects as a reactionarv document I contend 
that in many lespects it might be called a very revolutionary 
document, and I want to make that statement good Just take 
the position as regards the Provinces Take the question of the 
pioposed introduction of full self-government in the Provinces 
(A delegate Absolutelv bogus ) I will come presentlv to the 
question of whether it is bogus These proposals, I submit, are 
veiv wide and far-ieaching W hat is to be done bv these pro^ 
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rCiilrfk IS to he s^ept entirely away and the 

'I jT 6 c furnislied \Mth exceedingly wide 

inmcis ,nci ihe grcof populations in those PioMnces EeallV thev 

•‘o d!'’‘l() orillT ' ‘r countries with 

pone.. ,ue to l,c fuilv tiunstorred to Indian Ministers, whose laws 
-w.d nl.ose adn.,n.strafnc acts mil touch most closely the intimate 
luc. of |j,p,. millions of people in the Meient Provinces m edu- 
'..tion u, oral goncinnumt. in health, in agricultuie, and even in 
i.'g.iHl to the mojc dis'igieeahle .nhjecl of taxation? I Submit that 
a ciian^c of that Kind jiioposed in the self-government of the Pro- 
Muu'. iH more fai-reai lung than innnj have given it credit for 


ndi'i thc^c rii cuni'itances, is theie reall}' anj'ihing inherently 
uni(‘.0'()ii,il)J(' in pioposing that, while tlie Piovinces are adjusting 
tJicnj.cJics to these neu coii(hiioits, settling clown, learning their 
new jiowei-j ajijiK lug the arts ot government to these great popula- 
liMt., (hat doling that time — not a long time peihaps — thesf should 
6 <* iio -luhst.inlinl change in flie Central Government? I know that 
Sti Jc{ Haliadtir Sapni .aid if Avould be stiange if responsible 
Mini. (cm in tlic PioMiices were to be under tlie control of an irre- 
.pon.iblo Goicimnent at (be Centre Many Governors of Pro%'inces 
Mill tell M)u (bat tlie^ aie veiv little under tbe control of the Gov- 
einincnl at the ('entre, whethci lesponsible or iiTesponsible, but 
.111 cl\ at tins lime oi dav it is a little late to talk of irresponsible 
go\ ernineiita? All Go^ernnlents, whatever their foim, are veiw well 
auaip of, and aie extiemel} sensitne to tbe opinions, the thousand 
•iiul one sympathies and interests and movements of thought, which 
g-oicin them as tlioi gfovein mole technically lesponsible Govern- 
ments 


Again — T am still dealing vith tbe rathei conservative side of 
o|)mifm in this count n — tahe the question ot police Many must 
be aw ale that the linnsfei of the police is viewed vrith very great 
anvietA in ni.inv quarters, not onlv in this countrr but also by some 
of tlie Goveinmeutb in India T\Tiile we have every hope that what 
wfis suggested In Sir l^fuliammad Shafi mav come to pass, and that, 
w itli agieenient, all these old difficulties and communal troubles may 
disa])peai, tefc we must at the same time be well aware that, even 
in tlie Inst few years, we have seen most unfortunate exhibitions of 
communal troubles; and that there are some people who f' ^ 
that peihaps that impaitiality, which European or British consol 
over the police can give, may be of some advantage PossiDiy 
conservative opinion may to some extent put too high a vn ue im 
the length of time during which some countries have enjoyed repr - 
seiitative institutions, and mar think that the habits acquire 
tliose countries can onlv be attained by the long ^ 

years It may be that they think that those habits must be deep 
, acted before the Ml stram of self-go.e^enf u. a 
like India can be thrown ttpon them too 

'Other countries, where parliamentarv lustitufions +j,pr 

«pidlT set op, that theV hare faded aad rnthcred bccaoM (her 
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SstoCT f ?" remariable Feclerat.oas m 

rT ^ gOYerBment Yitli the srant of powers 

from the Centre to ^e units, and on the other hand units seeting to 

movement both wL, 

botb from the States and from the Centre to the Piovinces 

Of course, many grave questions remain to be considered— tlie 
question of what should be the powers of the Central Government, 
and whether those powers should be equal as regards the Provinces 
and the States, or whether, as regards the States, the powers )f 
the Central Government should be greater than as regards the 
Provinces whether on the basis of that, you can consfmct assembles 
and constitutions which would give full play to the different feelings 
and claims of the Provinces and of the States. 


We have listened very carefully fo the claims made by the Princes 
for their States, and everyone will see that great problems arise in 
the attempt, it may be, to harmonise the interests in this way of 
Princes and of Provinces I will not say a word about the ''' resi- 
duary powers ” — that is one of those phrases so dear to constitutional 
lawyers — which may, perhaps, disappear altogether and be found 
to have been divided equally, or in some proportion, between the 
States and the Provinces 


I argue, tbeiefore, that though many problems have got to be 
faced, yet so fiuitful is this idea that it would be a misfortune if 
anyhow some of the foundations for carrying out that idea could 
not be laid in this Conference; because what one is afraid of is 
this — ^tbat when you set up institutions in a country they tend to 
gather round them sentiment, feeling, knowledge, sympathy and 
interest which, once they are started, are hard fo bend awai from 
the course on which they were started Therefore if wc roalh do 
want, as I believe this great assembly does want, to evlnbit it^ 
sympathy in practical action, for these great constitutional ( hnngc-’ 
leading in a federal direction, I submit that our minds should work 
in that direction — that we should attempt not only to do iiothmg 
contrary to the federal idea, as the Eeport of the Statutory Conimi- 
sion suggests, or as the Government of India s Despatch • 

but we should attempt perhaps to lay some stones immediafch on 
which that great federal idea can be built 

India indeed is amazing in the extent and m the varioh of n- 
resources, m the beautv of its scenerv, m the contrast of ifs rar- 
and its religions and its peoples I do not flunk if i^ ‘ 
dieam to suggest that that variefv and that contrast w.flnr. a t;r t, 
should be lefiected in the great constitution combmimr Jiomi. 
and Princes together in one common whole 

I have made some criticisms I have had to sny 

about conseivative opinion m Cj,s ^ I’d f 

lonments and the question of de^elopIn m at C ^ ^ ^ 



// // Ih, ( h./ (If Mr C’liiinimn, I ji'-'-ot i.itc invsclf 

iTi.dh unli till* ••])(• iIi<T- wln) li.iM' |)ro( oclod mo m ihcir 
1 ' |)r< '--Kill ni ^MiijMiln mill <li-\iiJioti to ni-- M.ijC'(\ (ho Kinj^, 
(if the ‘•.iiijiidn Ilf (hi* Kiilnic Prime*' mid Chiofi' of India with 
(hi* I'-pir iiiiiTi*' Ilf I!n(i‘-h Imlii, .uid of liojio and fai(h (hat, m 
(hi* 'ohitinii of (III* i'-*'Ui s whieh <onfroii( u*-. we shill ho amma(ed 
1 >\ ihe "iind>\ill |ii(i(*me *110! w i‘'doin whuh llis ^fajoslv rom- 
iiii mil d uid 111 douij.'- '•(1 I fi*i*I vure 1 un oohoiiifj (ho Pontnnonts 
of tho'-f who no h**-*- (h.in odiei*' iie niu)n":s( (ho Ihilors of States 

\*- loirird*- (111 iiMiii (jno'-tioii (hat wo mo di‘=(*ussing (o-da}', 
ninnh, wliothoi (ho future < on'-titution of India should he unitary 
or fidiTi! 'Ihoir ]liyhness,.s w )io lia\(* spolcon before me have 
all! id\ *-liown (li.it V United and Gio.iler India can onh be created 
widi the loii'-ont and •l‘•M)( 1 ition of the ‘-(noroifjn States of India 
with die riinernineiit of Ilntish Iiidi.i I need not theiefore deal 
with tint jioint I would onh ‘••n (hat if Federation be agreed 
iijion tbo'-e whom I represent would be willing to assist in the 
i(liimement of the goal 

\l till*' i-t ige.'^t might be well to state in broad outline the 
jiroblem of (he ‘unallor Slates Their essential features are identi- 
e il with those of the other States, namely, ( 1 ) they are not Biitish 
(eirilon * their subjects are not British subjects, and they are not 
go\erm*d b\ the law of British India, and ( 2 ) the British CrowTi is 
responsible for their e\(ernal lelatioiis and teiritonal integrity 
They all niaiinge their internal aflaiis and maintain their troops or 
police forces, except the very small estates and jagirs'^ For intei- 
iiational pui poses the territoiies of these States are in the same 
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le?t nf thp Shi ^ T^,“' T '<i™tical Trith those oi the 

Tt,. 1 ^ ^ methods of AU- 

anpk rthesr^n Conference n-ould 

tin. ^1 ^ States-especiaUy 

those n Inch are included in the group Jmown as “ estates^ jagirs 

and others —are verv small, and their cases null require investi- 
gation in Older to ht them into the scheme that may be ultimatelv 
framed in order that they may enjoy all its benefits in common 
with the lest of the States 

In this connection I may remaih that the importance of the 
smaller States is not to be judged by the size of individual units 
but by the aggregate figures of their area and population, their 
widespiead territorial distribution and their large number. I 
would ask tins House to remember that, if a little over twenty States 
be excepted, no one of tlie remaming States has a population ex- 
ceeding half a million , and yet they include in then number States 
winch have as ancient a lineage, as proud a histoiy, as large a 
jurisdiction and as rich potentialities of development as any other 
The\ furtliei share in the general political awakening, the stir- 
rings of new life and new hopes — oi, in His Majesty’s words, " the 
quickening and giowth in ideals and aspirations ” — which charac- 
terise the whole countrv. and thev are animated by the common 
ideal of being placed firmly on the road to the political stature 
which is their due The fact that His Majesty The King-Emperor 
has emphasized the wisdom of paving due regard to the just claims 
of minorities at once shows his deep interest in them and inspires 
the hope that the legitimate claims of all States, regardless of size, 
will receive due recognition, and that at this biifh of a new history, 
the foundations will be well and truly laid, and an enduring imion 
of the States and British India will be brought into being 

Szr Hubert Carr Mr Chairman, it is obvious that the section 
of the British India Delegation to which I belong approaches this 
question from rather a different standpoint to that of many of the 
previous speakers. I feel strongly, however, that although we are 
racially separated we are united in a desire for the welfare and 
progress of India. It would be absurd for me to suggest fhat we 
have the same impelling urge m that desire as those who are born 
in India but we do have a veiy sincere svmpathv with that desire, 
not from anv standpoint of mpenonty, but because we reco^ise 
in that genume desire that which we ourselves would 
were we sons of India I thimb— perhaps we all think--that the 
keenness of the desire has lead to India travelling faster than an 
of us had expected, and we are inclined to thm^hat 
at the present pomt a little out of breath We fee a i > 
most happv condition that we are drawn here to-day reallv to g 
awav from' the turmoil which is liable to m judgment jnd ream 
to lo'ok at the whole problem in the surroundings which have been 

laid for us here 
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We aie, of couise, very largely actuated by anxiety that the 
piesent oidei should not give way to immatuie ideas winch voidd 
lead to a breakdouu Everybody must feel the risks which are 
facing India, and little excuse is v anted when one looks at the 
appalling conditious vhich happened fiom too lapid changes of 
go\eriiiuent in Asia 

Much lias alieadA been said bj^ Loid Peel which lepiesents the 
■Meub of the Biitish community in India I will not attempt to 
follov him but uitli legaid to the man. question of fedeial oi 
uiiitaiv goveiiimeiit, ve aie united in believing that fedeial govern- 
ment IS the line which otteis the best chances of successful piogress 
to a united India AVe believe in the full application of fedeial 
piiiKiples, not onl} iii bunging the States and the Provinces to- 
gethei at the Centie but also in its application to other depait- 
ments ot goveinment — finance, lailwais, and so on 

AABieii ne come to the (luestion of lespousibility at the Centie, 
we aie fiankh doubttul nliethei that is possible at the present time 
It has been said that, given lespon&ibilitv, many of the difficulties 
with vliicli the piesent Government has to contend mil disappear 
I do not think experience waiiants us placing gieat faith in that, 
■nor d(. 1 think the lemarks that have alieadv been made here really 
induce us to follow that line of thought It was said yesterday that 
that which satisfied India twelve months ago does not satisfy her 
to-day, that vliich satisfies her to-day mil not satisfy hei six- 
months hence I rather agree with that, but it does not induce 
in me faith to sav that now is the time to make anv gieat move I 
should like to see further consolidation of thought in Indian politi- 
cal opinion as to what is best at the Centre befoie any strong move is 
made 

There are several points which lead be to take that view, but I 
will only touch on them briefly, as I do not want to occupy your 
dime too long Foi instance, in the mattei of dealing with dis- 
durbances and maintaining law and order, I have no doubt that 
the piesent Goveinment and system of government is peifectlv 
‘Capable of takmg care of the country at present We do not 
advocate, anv more than the most ardent patriot liere, that the 
methods of force are the methods we wish to see applied , but thei 
aie methods which may have to be applied at times, not onlv 
Tiv the Government as constituted at present, but bv anv national 
Government of the future It must be admitted that, hitheito, 
dhe Legislative Assembly has not proved itself ready to grant the 
Government such powers as they have often found necessary for 
coping with the conditions that prevail in the country 

The talk about the repudiation of debt and the examination ot 
national indebtedness has, as has already been pointed out, not 
Tielped to inspire confidence in those whose fufuie is wiapped up in 
India and we feel veiw strongly that any Government that is 
going to be foi the good of India, must retain not onlv the con- 
fidence of its own nationals, but also intei national confidence 
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difficulties aud con.jdont!f> ^ 
niw present attitude It is not one of lack „f sm-.I 

pathy it IS not one of svishing to po back or to stand still . uc reco-. 
mse the mpossibihty of tliat. But we do most smcorelv hnno for 
the fullest consideration of the schemes that arc <min./to put 
forward, before any minds aie closed to the possibility ihat oiw. 
of realisation is not the best criterion. 


Our community are entirely unrepentant still as to the Statmnr\ 
Commission and its formation We believe that Pailiament had 
every right and was wise to find out the conditions in Tiulm 
visualised by tbeir own members, but, uith that feehng, ue yen' 
intensely strong that no legislation should take plate betoro all 
schools of Indian thought had had the opportiiiiit\ of r\pre-"inf: 
their views That is why my communitv. vhen fiist the callin': ot 
this Conference was announced, iinmedintelv welcomed il, as ensur- 
ing that use of Indian experience, without vhuh none of us lan 
hope to attain to the aim wo seek to achieve in the future 

As regards our own position out there, it is one of friendship and 
common interests, and we liave welcomed the .assui.tiico'' .i' to tie 
way in which it is intended to ticat British interests in Indn in 
the future. It makes it easier for us to welcome foruard nio^e-. in 
the political field, and we do volcomc India’s claims to a position 
in the Empire as a Dominion There are a<lmitlctll\ gr.ue dilli* 
culties uhich call for time to overcome, hut vc me pi mid ns metu- 
bers ot the British India Delegation to face lliose dithcultie-, vith 
the certain hope lliat ve arc going to ovcrfonio lliem 


Lf -Col Guhicij I address this Confereme in a dual c.ipoiti, 
as an Indian, speaking for India, and as a moiniur of flic .Vnirlo 
Indian coramunit}, representing my moms vitli regard to tlo 
fiituie constitution of India I sliould be indulging ui a tnicni 
weie T to sav that both tlic iiuitnn' and federal t\pes of gnvirr- 
ment haie then good points In the past India luis hei n ruh-I, 
and her present nationalistic spirit develojied, under tlm sfininln' 
of a centralised form of government To replme (hn sU'hhnK 
by a federal government is obvioush a leap in the daif , th< ir' o 
so wlicn one finds it connotes the close materi.d < o op' r.itmti o 
the Indian States If vo arc to pidge b\ the terms pufdi-h'd ti 
the Press on wliich these States vould be villing to <n('r ae i > 
federation, tbcir connection vitli Itntisli India vmtld for 'oi;i< t r 
be more in the nntme of a sentimental than a ]iraf fa d a o, i -ft- r 
At the same time, ^\c readi]\ appreciate the yillingo' ' mid < - 
of the States to join the Federation and. mi tie ■- im.pfK" 
such a Federation vould soon matenali-e into ,t "-rpora • 
it vonld be ridiculous for anv one of ii-^ to i* in 
and therefore, on belialf of the <onl^^lnl(^ i h*’ 
represent, I raise nn voice in fn\mir of a fKlfril 
nient and ■nelcoine it as be-t for the future nf Indi i ^ 

"With \onr pernns'ion. Sir. I '■hoiild Id y f'* ^ ^ j 

and sa\ a little more on thi« In th*' ir-mio' o- r- i- 
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eiumeut, tlie cousummation of •nliicli no oue here can foretell, I 
am afraid that, jndgiug from some of the speeches I have heard, 
VI 0 have in a measiiie, by seeking foi a federal Goyemment first 
hefoie slahilising oiii piovincial Governments, placed the cart 
hefoie the lioise Mv conception of a practical measure would he 
to give India immediately complete piovincial autonomy and, 
when the Piovinces have stabilised themselves, allow them absolute 
freedom to fcdeiato with those States which are willing to enter 
into assotiation with them, and so foim a number of federated 
units which could eventually combine in an All-India Federation 
with a stiong, responsible aud representative Central Government 

I am aware there are some States which will lefuse to enter into 
this pact and peihaps some special piovision will have to be made 
foi their affiliation with a fedeiated India on terms acceptable to 
them But whatever the decision of this Conference may be, I am 
piepaied to accept it, as a member of a minority community, for 
I ar» wedded to neithei one form noi the othei of government 
All I ask 13 that ample provision be made for the development of 
self-governing institutions m India and that we be given ample 
power to delivei the goods that we aie manufacturing at this Round 
Table Confeience, aud at the same time I ask for the adequate 
and statutory piotection and safeguarding of minoiity interests 

By that I do not mean the sort of piovision that already exists 
in the Instrument of lusti notions in the 1919 Government of 
India Act, which no Governor has up to date put into operation, 
nor do I mean any authoritative diiections from the Secretary of 
State "Wliat I desire to express in cleai and unmistakable terms 
is that all minority communities must be afiorded full protection, 
be it bv means of a Magna Charta or in any other way, and given 
a right of appeal to the Central Government or, if necessary, to 
some higher autlioritv against any infrmgement by a Provincial 
Government of this statutoiy protection, the Central Government 
being armed with adequate powers for the purpose 

This protective clause should in the first place prohibit discri- 
minatory legislation against mmorities , secondly, it should gua- 
rantee their entry into the public services, and thirdly, secure their 
adequate representation in all legislatures Such a provision is 
guaranteed in other Dominions, and particularly in the constitu- 
tion controlling the Rew Zealand Government The stability of 
a majority government depends on the protection it affords to the 
minorities This was in a large measure overlooked when freedom 
was given to Ireland, with the result that an TJlsIer was created to 
the peimanent prejudice of a United Ireland The demand for 
self-government for India has often been compared to the similar 
demand made bv Ireland Let us hope that in its attainment no 
Ulsters wdl he created in India 

It IS true that in numbers we are one of the smaller of the Indian 
minorities represented heie to-day, hut our stake m India, our 
interest in her future destiny, and the part played by us in her 
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Oi ].\to M'U' nnr ridiiniiui ]>o'-uion lias cletei loratod 

Xt'\ I't tiu-lo" s,i fu as It is in cMU power, we aie en(lea^ ouriiig- to 
in ikf ii po-'ihle toi tlie iinne pnnmsinjr (»f oui MOin/xci {xeneratiou 
t<i i('(i'i\i' iln (dill it loll and tlie triiiiiiifr wliuli will tit them to 
loiiiiM*' with tile iinnihei^ of otlnr liidi in i oiniminities ]}nt — 
ind this iv 1 point whnh 1 wonhl isl, .ill jireseiit to loiisidci dis- 
pi"ioiiit(l\ --tlie deti I lor It ton in out <‘ionoiiin eondilion is due 
\er\ 1 iriroK to no fault of our own. hut to a deliherate poluv on 
the put oi ( to\ ('I tinieiit 'Die lueniheis of other i oiiiniunilK'- ne 
now III 1 po'.uioii to undeiiiKe ni im of the duties whnh ha\e 
. ilh'ii to Us iM ,!o' pi't ind piitnuliih in that sphere of work 
wlinli Iiitheito Ills pioNided tii\ (oniinunit\ with its in iin enijilov- 
nnni. I no in tin ll uiw,i\s lehiriaplis uid t'listonis It w.ic 
no \ It ih]e oiioiii'i' til it I he 1 oni]>et it ion of othei ] ndi iiis for the 
po'is whnh wi In Id in th(>'e .ind other sennes sIkuiUI hefoine 
laoie ind mole 'tiiiinoiis as edin.ition sjoonl hut we aie sulieiino 
mnh ' tin (held <oinnlion tliit is i sm ill ind pool ioniinunit\ 
w< Ui,lunio sniitnod to tin' (h ni inds of otliei mole ])OWeitul 
( omiiu'iiit n s uni I npt it .irr >in not (oniniunitus whose aft u li- 
nn nt to Indii Is iTi\ nioii leil or dei'p thin oui own 

1 ’ oiii eNpiiieine of the p isi low \t'iis m to (oiitiTiue then 
Hide, d 1 ( ii' see no hope lot us \nd tin re iimthei ihiiig- I 
w lilt to s i\ with ill the seriousness ind emphasie I can command, 
ind It Is th,s till' tieatnn'iit n i orded to tin* ViiLdo-Indian com- 
11 unn\ sill ill I' it n hut with i record of consistent and devoted 
lo\ tlt\ to Indii iinl Ihntin will he i toiuhsioiie h\ whieh the 
((Uiht\ III Indnn uni hiitish st ilesin iiislup ind e(|Uif\ will he 
ludo. d 111 tin' fcitun Wc' < in he dispo'sed of all that we Inne 
ind truh riiiind uid dispeisod i^ i coninninifi that can he done 
(luito e isiK Ihit It It Is (loin it will he done to the eveila^tino 
di" ii'dit of tin' tw o ( oiinti ic's to which we helon[r I do not want 
to male 1 Ik'ooi’io ippt' il to letnin is pri\ile;res the fiovei nnieiit 
pos s nid otlii"' hi'iiefits which we h im' enioxed in the past hv virtue 
ot si r\ n c' tridii.oii ind filnc'ss r.ithei I w iiit to a^k if it is not 
IKis^ihle to tri' e Us someflune- in the nature of i “ Bill of Bights ' 
to emhoch in the fund inieiit il document of the neiv Tiidian con- 
stiTutnui .1 declnration with nil the aufhoritv of India and Great 
Britain hehind it to the efiecf that we shall not he expropriated 
from nui emplovments and the other positions which wo have created 
hv our 1 ihoiir and our service merelv because we are partlv Indian 
and p irfli European In short T want to ensure that a reformed 
India will not result in a deformed Anglo-Tndia 

T\*e aie not before vou as hetrirais hut as suitors in a tust cause 
an Indian community* deinted to our !^[otherland hut it must he 
admitted under some suspicion because of our unflinching lovaltw 
and de^oflon in the past to our Fatherland Our bitter experience 
has ion ed us to the conviction that nothing less than that foi which 
I am now askiiio- will be of anv use to us namelv a solemn deela- 
lation in the fundamental document of the constitution that we 
shall be allowed full access to all the work for which we are fitted, 
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and tliat we, as a commimity, shall he given the oppintxnat'v 
playing our part in the future development of India, mdif..-.. 
political and cultural, as well as economic. 

Sir, let me end on the note on ^hich I began. peojd’ r/ ’ 
I are Indians, but Indians whose roots arc deep not onl\ Ui tl 
soil and traditions of India, but m the soil and hi‘:tor\ of t ^ 
country where we are meeting to-day 

IVe are a synthesis of India and Eiitain a‘^ no other po'^ph ^ 
or can be, and I would like to lemind mv Indian km '•men t' •’t v 
was a man of my own community, the poet and '•tate'Uiau Lm’< 
Derozio, who, more than a hundred years ago. lonir before a \ 
of the developments of modem days could po^-sibh lia’.c been fere 
seen, woke from its long sleep the lyre of the Indian Mu-e \ r' 
the noble poem, which opens with the stinmg and film! dee^*"'< 
tion — 

“ Haip of mv land, whieh mouldonng Ion" bath Inmtr,” 
and ends with a touching appeal for — 

“ My fallen country, one kind thouglit from thee,” 

and this is what I ask for, Su, of flic British Delegafine ni ’ 
Parliament, and this is nhat I ask of my Indian kinsmen of ri! 
castes and creeds, and of tlio Indian Piinrcs, vbom for ov* r n 
century we have served loyally, nobly and veil, u kind and rot* 
rous gesture, not thank God, from mi fallen coiintu, i'lit )ri . 
my country resuigent 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION— 

Plenary Session, 19th November, 1930. 

// // 1 In Maharaja oj Patiala Mr I’miic ^Minister, in rising 
froni in\ jil u f nl « (iinj) ir.ilnnh l.ilc stngc of ilic general 

(li'-i'U'-'-ion, 1 fo(*l 1 lime soineuli.ii of .in .uhanlago o^ei (he 
speller'- mIio li.ne pieceded me Tin*; i'- ilie (Inid day of Ihc 
ponei il d]--! ii'-'-ion \\linli. 1 .nn •-ure \\e imisl all agiee, has greatly 
cl infied mn ide is It rein nils, therefore, onlv tor me to deal 
Mitli tlio^e jHiints \\hnli 1 tlmil. inig-lit he elenh hionght out, in 
ordei (n sinnm irise ^\hat 1 tike to he the gener.il Me^\ of the 
Indian Stiti*- Delegation 

M\ hrother Priiii’es ha\e nlrouh laid sires*; upon the intimacy 
of tho-e jieisonal ties Miih Ills Majesi\\ Person and Throne, of 
Mliieh I ind e\er\ Pi nice are -o proud — ties which hind the Princes 
of IiuKi to the ('rown of Rritnin These tics remain indissoluble, 
in the truest «eii'-e. links of ICmjiire But T would point out that 
iliei oper.ite in two w s 'I'hev constitute on the one hand a link 
between the liidnii St ite- and (treat Britain On the other hand, 
lluw (onstitnto .i no les-, important link between the Indian States 
and British India sime (lies bind the (wo hahes of India, politi- 
nllv distinct though thes imv he into the higher unity which 
comes of common .ittnchmeiit to a common sovereign It is my 
earnest h(i])e is I am suie it is the hope of all iiiv brother Princes, 
that the du il opi'ration of these bonds will plas its own gieat part 
in the birth of that T'liiteil India for the achle^ einent of which 
we are all strning 

I mike no sei ret of nn own belief (hat the connection between 
mv own counirx and the British Commonwealth is one that has 
been designed bv ProMdcnce for the benefit of luimanitv at large 
India herself comprises within her borders no less than one-fifth 
of the human race If. .is I hope and prav she remains within the 
British Empire, as a ])ar(nor equal in dignity with her sister Com- 
monwealths, there will result such a free and voluntary co-opera- 
tion between E.ast and West as the world has never knowTi VTiat 
mav such an alliance not achieve for the peaceful progress of man- 
kind at large® The culture of the East, like the culture of the West, 
has its own cliar.icteristic contribution to make It is for us here 
to see that our strengths arc lointly cast into the same scale — the 
sc.ale of lustice, of progiess, of co-operation 

^Like all mv brother Princes, I have been greatly impressed by 
the eloquent appeal made to us by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, when he 
opened this general discussion, that we should recognise we are 
Indians first and Princes afterwards May I with all earnestness 
say how readily we respond to that appeal? We yield to none 
in our devotion to India, our Motherland But mav I also point 
out that by remaining Princes we do not cease to be Indians Our 
Order is supposed, in certain respects at least, to be conservative 
I should myself prefer to say that we are conservators We 
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leel indeed that we are the conseiTatois of a great tinrlifimi 
.an ancient civilisation and of a proud culture / 

AV dynamic, machine-made civilisation of tbe 

It ““1 of our ancient Indian oultnre, 

nf the f ,^n 1 i ^ T ® tke conaeiTstora 

?Lt T„ j ^ 1 °? “'“it®- I‘ ™® the Indian Stales 

that Indian talent, whether in the sphere of arts or politics, for 

long found then freest, and indeed perhaps for a time, their only 
scope It was witJiin the Indian States, to speak of the past alone, 
tJiat men like Sii Salar Jung, Sir T, Madhav Rao, and Seashadn 
hei discovered oppoitunities of self-iealisation, of work foi the 
Mot hei land, that were not available to them in Rntish India And 
to-dj*y, IS it )}ot the case that the Indian Princes can count among 
then Ministers and adviseis^ statesmen of whom the whole of our 
countiy may veil be pioud^ I feel strongly that the Indian States 
lune it in tlieii power to make a contribution no less valuable to the 
(jieat India of the futuie, than the contiihution of Bntisji India 
heiself Noi is this contiihution confined to a historic continuity 
of cultuie, a pioud sense of citizenship, a solidity of political insti- 
tutions tianscending difPeiences of caste and creed The Indian 
States can contribute something else, which until the millennium 
ai lives IS no less iinpoitant to the life of a country than the arts 
of peace — namely, the capacity for self-defence It is m the Indian 
^ States that theie still flourish most prominently such organised 
mihtaiy life and tiadition as still exist in India, and I suggest that 
in the futuie this may be found amongst the most piactically valu- 
able of the contributions that the Indian States can make to India, 
and througli India to the Empire 

Mr Piime Ministei, I believe I am speaking for my brother 
Princes as much as for myself when I saj’^ that we all look forward 
to the birth of a greater India ; whether that greatei India will take 
the form of a United States of India, or of a Federal Uommion of 
India, we may know moie cleaily before this Conference comes to 
the conclusion of its work Our readiness to work for this idea , 
■and to facilitate its achievement, has alieady been made manifest, 
and I am bappv to think that both His Maiesly’s Uovernraent m 
England and my colleagues, the political leaders of British inOian 
thought, fully appreciate the anxiety of the Indian States la 
India shall use to he^ full statnre within the ' 

wealth of Nations Ql believe, and I am happy to think that nj 
belief IS shaied by many, that the readiest and the M 

of achieving this enhanced status and dignity lies a on^ . * 

of fedeiation Foi federation I ana prepared to 
that only thiough federation can the Indian States n 

India in the formation of the greater India which we all desi > ^ 

V-^ere I think, it is necessaiv to be clear in our ideas ^ 
.„t lly tl We of our own States and our P®®P> " 

future of India as a whole that is involved I ^ yyj.ni 

Btep we should reflect upon the immense ^^sues concerned 
1 we Indian Princes mean when we say we aie prepaiecl J 
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Mitli Hnti'-li ]iu1m m rt>ii‘;titutinp .111 All-Iiulm Pecleiation?^ Let 
Jiic tii'-i ^\ irit Me lio not ino.ui Wc do iioi, Mcrnimol, contem- 
|il i<e ,ui\ >-(•% er iiH’o in tlie tie-. mIiioIi bind Indm (o the Empire 
■Tlie nniinlen.iiH 0 of ilu* Ihifi*'!! eoinu'clion i'^ tlio fiindnnienlal 
n'-siiinpi KOI of oiii mIioIo jiosition ]n tlie nc\< plare, iio desire to 
ni'ilvo It pi nn tli.it, ont'^ide the matters of ( oniinon eonccrn, mo shall 
pre'-erieonr inteiinl autononn intaet, witliout aii\ intcrfeiciice 011 
the p irt of 111 iti^h 1 ndi 1 m h.ite\ or the t oii'-tittition of Jli iti‘:h India 
in u 1)0 lu-t i'- the Ilnti-li Indian tinil of the l^oderation Mill he 
■ ntitled to nnnape Iho-e ihaii-', mIikIi aie oxchisneh its oivn, 
Mitliont interforonre on onr p.n t To put it otlierwjsp, by federa- 
■'"oii \^( me ui ui in inpeiiKMit eiitciod into In ns and by llrilish 
Indn lointli niuhi mIihIi m hile flritish India manages those aflaiis 
7 lilt I'Nilu-iM'li ioiKiin It and while the Indian States manage 
.iKe-i 'film thit iMlmnih loiiiern them and while the Crown 
ili'-ihiiee, siK 1 , fniirtion in Indii is no lesetied to it. the Crown, 
Hruish Indn iml the Iiidiaii St ili'-. tom fogtdher m a s\s(em wliieh 
jirmiih ■. jor the lomt nmn igeinent and ]oinl (ontrol of matters that 
JolntJ^ 1 mil ern the two sides <if Imlia 'Jr 

The tash of din nine such a s\stem is not merely difliciilt and 
delii'ife but iiuoIm's ( (ml iin i-sniiiptions tliat T dcsiic to bting 
out \ii I'ederition lias 1 atii sine eier come into CMstence 
witlmnt the rieht of the fedeiating units heing first precisely known 
Xow so for IS the Indnn States arc concerned those rights are in 
«onio donht Cm own \iew the new of tlie Princes, is that 0111 
rights are founded upon oiir treaties and engagements, that our 
relationship with the Crown is an ascertainable relationship, the 
terms of which di'pcnd upon the clement of consent The Indian 
States Committee has I'halicnged this mow of ours Are onr own 
leg-.d uImscts right — somo of the most eminent Counsel m London 
— or are the memher- of the Indian States Committee nght^ How 
can we federate until wo know wli.it rights and what duties we bring 
to the Federation^ When tlierofore we express onr willingness 
and indeed 0111 desire to entei a federal ariangement are we not 
entitled to ask that tbeie sjionld be n prior ascertainment of onr 
rights, not indeed ba oxeeutne action, but by judicial decision, 
ba tlie decision of tlie lugliest judicial tribunal to wlncb His 
Afajesta’s Goaernment and ibc Indian States may agree to prefer 
iliG question^ We feel that snob ascoi taiiiment of onr rights inns 
111 no aaaa (onntcr to our desire for the higher unity of India but 
aiill indeed directla* facilitate the fnimation of tliat federal anangr- 
ment thron^li wlncli we helieac that unity can best he achiea-ed 
Aeain, it IS impossible for federation to come about unless those 
who are parties to federation are piepared to pay the neces- 
' ira jiiue Sneiifices anil be necessary Sacrifices by Biihisb 
India as well as bv ourselves Are we prepared to face the sacri- 
fices^ For ma oani pait, T belieae that we aie But let ns he 
under no illusion that sacrifice will not be necessary And while 
T do not think that there can be any question, for example of onr 
losinsr that inteinal autonoma wlncb each State cberislies I do 
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tliiiik tliat we shall find 1 he actual piocess of woibng out a fede- 
pnhiotusm gieat luiselfiehness, great pftieuce, great 

l^wJices afraid then of what the future holds? 
bpcahing foi niyeelf, I can answer fiankly, that we aie not We 
uie proud of being Indians we are proud of oui Motherland 
but ^'e me also pioud of the historic position of our States We 
are funy conscious ol the trend of thouglit in Biitish India In- 
deed, I tliink that tills tiend of tliought has in many lespects serred 
to modify m some degiee oui own institutions within oui States 
At the same time, we believe it is not essential that lines of progress 
witliin tlie Indian States and in British India should follow exactly 
the same couise Each State, with its histone consciousness, 
should, I feel, seek its own particular foim of self-expiession con- 
sistently with contributing to the highei purposes of the Federation 
And may I heie say, in all earnestness, that I deprecate even 
casual 1 efereiK es to tlie possibilit}’ that the Indian States may he 
obliteiated by the using tide of democracy? Mr Prime Mmistei, 
the Indian States hare suiwived many cataclysms, they may snmve 
many moie In my view, it is ]ust their" strength and vitality, 
their sturdy vigoui, which has earned them thi'ough so many trials, 
which gives them tlieii greatest value as elements lu the future 
polity of India, and as links in those chains of common loyalty, 
common afiection and common inteieM, which, I pray, may eier 
bind togetliei Biitain and India m the gieat Biitish Common- 
wealth of fiee nations 


Dr Mooiije I should like to begin nij'^ speecli by expiessing 
my^ heait-felt giatefulness to Loid Peel for the noble and cour- 
ageous lead that he gave yesterday by saying that we should speak 
frankly and smceiely He may be legitimately pioud of liavmg 
bi ought a conti ibiitiou of sinceiity to the business befoie this 
Conference, and foi having paid this Conference the compliment of 
fiankuess I can assuie him that in my speech he will not be dis- 
appointed, he will have the most fiank, sincere and honest views 
of a man who has proved his loyalty to the Biitish Empiie, even 
running the iisk of losing his life in doing so, wlien he was a 
young man and couipai atively unknown, and when he show^ed his 
loyalty in the actual fire of the Boei T\^ai It is such a man w lo 
now speaks fiankly and siuceielv and may even appear to he a 
lebel at the present time 


I should like fiist to dispose of ceitain points which Loid Peel 
made m dealmg with the speech of Mi Jayakar Loid Peel com- 
plained that Mr davakar m his speech did not appieciate the 
services of the many young Biitisli people who go to India and g ve 
then devoted seivice in the pnme of then life for the uplift of that 
cLntiy I do not know whethei Mi Jayakar appreciates those 
0. not, b.t m ony case I fully app.ee, ate «-;en.ees wirf 
fUo TliitiRh neoule eive I mav give an illnstiation of how 1 appre 
“e^^ Le.e .s a' firmer m a r.llage yho keeps a coy. 
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Hml Tho unlives of India are excluded from advantaeea 

vlncli iinlncs of all oilier countries nre admitted, they are lot 
‘ ' (Icprncd of llic ndAanlagos secured to British shippinp and 

iia advantages possessed by some of the foragn 


. \\ iKon, who 18 known as a great British historian, an honest 
nmn. and a Hinrere man, and one uho follows Lord Peel’s advice 
ol speaking frankly ami sincerely, describes how the Indian cotton 
industiy vns killed. JJc saj-s “ British goods were forced on India 
nilhotil pnjjiig any dull, and the foreign manufacturer employed 
the inotlind of political injustice lo keep down and ultimately 
sliangle a coinpclilor uilli uhom be could not have competed on 
cqiuil lenn<^ " Ife fnrtlici says that “ Had not this been the case 
and had lliere not been such prohibitive duties, the mills of Paisley 
and ^raiichesfor uould have lieen stopped at the outset and conld 
.'^cairclv again Imve been set in motion even by the power of steam ’’ 

I but was (ho po'^ilion of the codon industry’’ in India and that was 
how i( was killed 


iVou (lint it ha*; been killed Lord Peel comes and says there is 
no monopoh . legal or constitutional or of anv other kind, except a 
iiuuutpolv of clhciency I wish it weie so May I say a word 
nhnul ,\ inonopoK in a sphere which is dear to my heart — the mono- 
po}\ wliioli IS on]nvod by Britishers as regards commissions in the 
Aniiv^ Hp to ten rears ago not one Indian belonging to the 
fig-hlnig race*;, holongmg to ihc races that established and subverted 
Empiies, and are looking forward to the time when again they will 
oslnblish Empires, was admitted to the commissions in the Indian 
Araiv Tho son*; of such laces were absolutely excluded from 
Commmsions in tho Army Is not that a monopoly P Was the 
Civil Service not a nionopolvP Was the Indian Medical Service 
not a monopoly P Wa*; it based entirely on efficiency and capacity 
for workP I wish Lord Peel would reconsider his statement and, 
as he has given us a load in frankness and sincerity, would recon- 
sider the position and give us a fuither lead in sincerity and frank- 
ness 


Txird Peel leminds us, and sincerely reminds us, and very gravely 
reminds us, that Lord Irwin, for whom we gave very lusty 
cheers when his name was mentioned here, has never pronused 
immediate tianslation into fact of the full measure of Dominion 
Status I k-now it T do not require to be reminded of it I 
have not vet kmown any British statesman say, ‘ I shall teke tme 
In- the forelock and be an exception this time to the i^e of tne 
British being always five minutes too late and doing a thing wJien 
Si nace is out of it ” I expected that tie British people irouH 
rise to the occasion and say, when we come here to-day to gm a 
frank enpress.on of onr opinion, “ If T?n prone yonr eapae.g^ ^ 
non prone woithy, immediate Dominion Status J® , 
roil ’’ In capacity, m efficiency it cannot be said 
nrpt;pntatives of the Hindus have been found wanting 

\)eUgatc Of India.) Tes Hindus of Hindustan, which is calle 





In<lin in Inn’li*-!! tlif'rrforc jnriint Jiulinns In Mlin(o\pr 

roliri<’ii'- '.iipx itriv liiOntij' — lluuhi*- Dirifitiaii'i. ctr T 

Tin i:] id !li«' riimjnlii] inn of llmf 1 tvni nnl nn lilnjrlisli- 

Jii’iii ’iliil llnufi'r* I till t<'ru*-tniil<‘il f«i <;ji(>nK nf Tlidriri'? a*! ITlluliis 
<'{ Tf JiKlif-tati 

\(n\ 1 ' t}ii' jtrr'.onf i-ihi’itiitti in Ttidia^ Jxird Truni inn\ 

•'i‘, 'iiiJ })<■ is nf>l '’iiirtf,' til "'iM’ initin'di.iff’ Diiniinion Sf iliji;. and 
'l)f Hiitislt |i( i)iT\ .n\ (Ii i( 'iri' ind ^'niiifr 1o pnr> iinnie- 

d’ i<i Pitnniiinn Stilus '\V(> ato nut hero to l.now Mliotlicr fin* 
Untis'i tiiu <‘niin<'nf is I’nint' to pne ns Doniininn Status nr not 
Wi- h t . !■ i I'lin litii* IS 1 niiiK of niir mnsidci itioii for the Iniifr. 
t in<]in" tneinhliip tlii IriiiLT-sf iiidinir assneiatKin Intweeii India 
iiid ^ n ') itid ti> ♦id) tin Hntis}i |ii ojdi fi'inhU 'iiid ■nneereh — 
111 n^: i'll ]i id i'f 1 'Oil I’i 1 1- Mild India thinlvs -ind wliat is the 
sit iitioii ihi ^1 it |iri si>nt si, ill it \<iii ni i\ exernse xnnr indi'jien- 
di 1 ;* nil iiid \nnr iiid< jn ih 1< nt th<uii.'ht 'iiitl ni iln ii)i Miiir minds 
In' •<• jir< < ' ' d in till' ]iii lilt s)tii itinii 1 lie sifiiatinii in India 
I sh .11*1. 'll ih d. rnl T Iiere ’ir< Indians in the f^nil .Ser^ire, 
t' < *1 n< Indi 111 in the Midunl Semite ihire are Indi ins in the 
"Nld't ir\ '^ 1 - ir.' ml tin ir urns nul their sons and tlieir hrnthers 
a* d their lie u > ( lid iti \ rs iri t il tiif' |i ii ( m ti \ ( h in the n ifional 
jiioM nil nt of ( i\il Disnlirdn n< and ire f,miiifr tf’ i:anl and are 
s'ln’. nil!.’ ill kinds nf indif'tnties md n)i|>res=inn Yminfr hn\s, 
\iiun” inis \nuni.' rirls \i>un;r Mometi old Mnmen, nld men — all 
iri ininiiii: fnr\ iid tii . xpri'-s tlnir he'irt-felf feelintr that the time 
htsdinn to n er( 1 jidi i‘s jinsitinn and ili{,’nil\ , md tint Tmliiiin 
nmirlx sttis'l, d 1 ith iin thine less thin Dnminmn Status nr full 
re s|.nnsilili e(l^ i rnm.'iit I will t nine soon fn Mh.it 1 moan lia 
Dnimnnni St itii nr n spniisiMi' e'*' Tho\ tire siifler- 
ine 'll kinds nf iiidienitn .ind nppiescinn T mjis nnself tune 
eninniid md mis i.ne of tlm ^1''' ^Itijesh ’s e*'*'! 

.n ihi striie'.’-le for fn'edfim m iin desire to make India as free 
as am Dnmminn m the Imipire If further saenriec is needed 
this mm Mill nut he found Mantme mIioii the time eomes, as lie 
M-as lint found m mtine durme the Boer "War md dunnp- the Inst 
"World War If I (onld offer the sierifiee of mv life for the 
Fmipire durme times of leal omeifrenry, I should he a thousand 
times more reada to ofTer nu life for snerifiee for the freedom of 
mv ennntrv 

British people think, and perhaps British officers in India think 
that thea ( an put doaan the moaemeiit that tliev can demoralise 
the jieojde Thea think that ha a displaa' of force iliea' Mill cause 
all this tiouhle to disippear The time has passed — I am speaking- 
fiaiikla and snieoreh' — md that time avill noa-er come again, avhen 
alia shoM of phasieal force is going to coav doaan the Indian people. 
I haae ceen Mith ma oavn ea'cs officers avith police and military,, 
fared ha' thousands of people, children, hovs. avomcn, men, avlio 
said “ All right aou do a’our avorst . are are prepared to he shot 
dnaan ” While heing shot doMn they mnv run aavay for the time 
hemg hut arhen the shooting stops, they come again to do the 
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v,e ■went on and e'sentnalh succeeded in establishing Swaiaj in 
India 

The sum and total of uliat I say is this This is the paiting of 
the nays foi the Biitish people and oiiiselTes We have been in 
association, accoiding to my calculation, foi a little moie than a 
bundled yeais, accoiding to somebody else’s calculation about a 
bundled and fifty yeais It is the consideiation foi this association 
that has piompted me to come to this Round Table Conference 
against the dosiies of all mv peojile, in spite of the condemnation of 
fi lends with whom I haie worked for the last twenty-five or thiity 
yeais, and ignoiing the asseition by fi lends and co-woikeis in 
piiyate and in public that he is a tiaitor who goes to the Round 
Table Confeience They say, “ We beheyed that he was a sound 
soldiei of his Motheiland, but when the time foi the leal examina- 
tion came, he was found out, and now we know he is a traitoi who 
goes to the Round Table Confeience ” 

I am iisking all I am iisking eyeiything that is deai to a 
man’s heait in this life, and all foi one thing, foi the some little 
affection there is for the association that has been established foi 
the last 125 yeais It was that little affection that made me take 
risks in niy youth, accoiding to the piomptmgs of youth in those 
days, when I loined Geneial Biillei’s Command m the Boei Wai 
and offeied my seiynes foi the last Woild Wai Accoiding to the 
piomptings of a moie sobei and a moie adyanred age I am taking 
the iisk of losing eyeiything that a man holds deal in his life 
If I had looked at things fiom a peisonal point of yiew, what a 
simple thing it would haie been for me to be hailed as a great 
patiiot I had only to say ‘‘ ^Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai down with 
the Round Table Confeience,” and people would haye said, ” Theie 
IS no gieatei patriot than Dr Moonie at this time in India ” But 
I haye iisked all that and I have come heie, and I am so glad that 
Loid Peel has anticipated the promptings of my heait to speak 
heie sinceiely and honestly and frankly 

ITou that I have said all these things uhat is it that India 
wants, and what is it tliat you aie asked to do® India wants 
Domiinon Status India has an ambition of hei oivn India had, 
accoiding to hei own ambitions, established hei own Empiies and, 
of coiiise, those alone who can e&tahlish Empiies lose Empiies It 
IS not a yeiy extiaoidinaiy thing to lose an Empiie because only 
those can lose Empnes who haye got the capacity to establish them 
The last stiaw is being put on the camel’s back Let us see if the 
British people haye the uisdom to ayoid putting the last stiau on 
the camel’s back before the camel’s back bieaks Wliat is it that 
India vants and vhat is it that we are asking you to do® We 
want Dominion Status I am not using the woids fiom a consti- 
tutional point of view When ne meet in the snb-Comnnttees, 
then ne can talk about it scientifically and constitutionally and 
liistoiically but heie I am spe iking fiom a laimin s point of new 
What IS it that India Hants'^ India nants to he a Dominion 
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In nl SO India maj also be in a position 

to OAMi liie Empne as its own. If I possess a bouse, I feefa had 

of lo\c loi that honso. I aish, and India desires, that, in con- 
BUicratJou lor our long-standing association, India should be aUow- 
od to feci that the Empire is also its own It is in this sense that 
1 am using the term dominion Status I know that we are 
ditleienl from you as legards race and religion and coloui', thoneh 
uHimnioIy you and we are one; we belong to the Aiyan race At 
tlm picsent moment wo are black people and you are white people, 
so perhaps \o\i may tlnnk that you and we are quite different, and 
\ou inay also flunk, being dilleient people, “Is it wise to give 
iJomimon Status to fhem, so that they might afterwards stand up 
ngninsf us and sit on our chest again to-morrow, and might do 
somelJung uluch mil not be very pleasing to us^” You might feel 
flinf. You liavc seen the past histoiy of India If that had been 
flio uifonlion of the Indian people, the history of our connectiou 
uifh flic lliilish nation would have been quite different 


Tbeio are people bore uho know that thiee days after the Great 
Wni uas declared I voluuteeied my services, but, being over age, 
unforf unaicly J could not be accepted Then I volunteered that 
from my little Piovince I would raise 50,000 soldiers for the war, 
provided tliat flie lacial bai to Indians for King’s Commissions 
m (he Army and the racial monopoly m the Army was removed 
If the mind of India had been different you would not have received 
that offer; but we said, “ This is a time of emergency and diffi- 
culty foi tlie British people ; and it is not our comprehension of our 
duty and of our conscience that we should create troubles for the 
British people at such a time; they are also human beings like us 
After seeing them through their difficulties, the God in them will 
be roused enough to make them see that our people, though black 
ill colour, aie the same as theu own ” 

I have not come here as a beggar It will be a good thing if 
YOU, of vour own accord, would say, “ We offer yon Dominion 
Status” If fear or suspicion may not lead you to make that 
friendly gesture, then I say we will not be satisfied with anything 
less than full responsible government, t e , Dominion Stetus 
want to be as free in my country as an Englishman m England, 
as a Canadian m Canada, as a jSTew Zealandei in New Zealand, an 
as an Australian in Austiaha Nothing less than that is going 


to satisfy’’ me That is one thing 

The second thing which I shall never tolerate is the cant tha 
Indian people cannot defend their own countrv. a^, 

Biitish people must undeitake the responsibility of defencim^ 


India 

We shall be satisfied only with full responsible 
You must look at it from the psychological and ^ ho^flie= 

of view There are things which are knoira ^g^y politic 
When a foreign body enters into the body politic 

reacts in a ceftain way, that foreign bodv mar remain in the p 
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body isolated and independent of it, bnt if the body politic does 
not react favouiably, then tbe foreign body acts as a poison and 
poisons tbe "wbole body politic Either absorb ns into yonrselves 
so that rre can say that the Empire is our oim along with yon, or 
say “ Ton are a foieign people, but we shall allow you to isolate 
vourselves as an independent being ” If something on those lines 
is not done it is not very difficult to prophesv that that foreign 
bodv will be a souice of immense trouble, will poison the whole 
body politic, until either it is cast out or the body politic itself is 
destroyed 

It IS to tell you this that I have come here and spoken freely, 
frankly and sincerely, and I am grateful to Lord Peel for having 
given me the lead This is the frank expression of a man who has 
been known up to now as a patriot in his own country Tow he is 
called a traitor to his own coimtry for having come here I would 
commend to the British Delegations the amount of responsibility 
that lifs on their head It is a question whether India shall be 
complementary to England or opposite to England In the latter 
case there may be constant warfaie, constant trouble and constant 
lepression so that theie will be peace on neither side in India 

Saidar Ujjal Singh Mi Chairman, we are assembled here 
to find a solution of one of the most difficult and complex problems 
which any assembly was ever faced with "We were reminded yes- 
teiday by Lord Peel that we should proceed with caution I 
fully agree with the noble Loid that we should take all factors 
into careful consideration but we must face and surmount diffi- 
culties and not succumb to them I need not repeat what many of 
niv friends have already said about the grave situation in India, 
r will only say that rapid progress may lead to some trouble, but 
hesitation and half-hearted measures are bound to lead to great 
disaster. "We cannot forget that India at this moment is im- 
patient and restless to breathe the air of freedom This impatience 
has led the leaders of the greatest and most powerful political party 
lU the cmmtry to adopt means which we all, I believe, sadly 
deplore But we Indians deplore no less the measures adopted 
by the Grovernment resulting m breaking of heads and the sending 
to prison of India’s gems who, in a free coimtry, would have 
commanded the respect of the proudest nations Both these 
methods are a counsel of despair This unfortunate, sad state of 
affiairs in India calls for the rarest courage, wisdom and statesman- 
ship of the highest order. In the success of this histone Conference 
lies the good not only of India or of England, but of the whole 
world . for one-fifth of the human race m ferment cannot but produce 
uncertamtv and restlessness in the whole 

Although the problem is difficult and its solution imperative 
theie IS no ground for pessimism On the other hand there is a 
clear indication of a determination on the part of every section of 
this historic assembly to find a ready solution for it Bv inaugurat- 
inir the openin? ceremony of this Conference His Maiestv the Eing- 
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pract^al proof of fug anxieh- to see i]ie MU(e-> 
Maiestv nofw* ex^iess our cjratitxide to JIis 

iJie fact that rou, Sn, xrith vour ruiiltifaiiou^ diifie-' amt 
momentous responsibilities, have been 'able to fine] time to preudo 

T cleteimmation^of the 

-British people to find a solution to this problem VTe Indian Dele- 
gates have ali^y staked our leputation in the eyes of our feihv 
countrymen We cannot— ve dare not— go back to India vitliout 
carrying with us the solution which will satisfy the aspiration' 
or our people ‘ 


The Indian Piinces in their magnificent speeches have made it 
abundantly cleai that they are not only anxious to adjust their 
relations with Biitish India, hut that they are equallv clesiiou" to 
see India oc cup ying her rightful position in the pioud nations of 
the world When the best brains of England and the ler-at/le 
brains of India aie bent upon the solution of the problem there h 
no difficulty which may not be overcome 


W hat IS the nature of our pioblem® We have been asked liere 
to give an expression of a limited character on the question of 
federal or iinxtaiy government Before expiessing my opinion on 
this specific proposition, on behalf of the Sikh communiti vhnli 
I have the honour to represent heie, I make hold to say tlinf from 
the point of view of British India, our immediate business n to 
obtain the substance of independence, a status of equalitv m the 
British Empiie, and a full measine of responsible goi ei iiment in 
autonomous Piovinces under a lesponsihle Central Goxeinniont 
If that had not been the main issue perliaps this Confereme would 
not have seen the light of dav The immediate lenlisntion of tin* 
desire is no doubt full of difficulties and if there vpic no difimil- 


ties, we would not have been heie putting oiir heads foputlior and 
coming to close grips with the problem Lord Peel said ^es(eId:l\ 
that the Simon Commission Peport, so far as the PioMiue-- uet> 
concerned, vas a levohitionary document in •'o far as in the Floun- 
ces Eyaichv was done away vith and a unii:ir% rpspnnsiide (Jouiii- 
inent established instead I admit that the uord Exarcln 
has been taken awav fioin the constitution hut Piarrln in ‘'"o 
stance is leplaced in'ihe shape of an official memher of the r’lbiiof 
I do not desire to enter into anv discu^-inn at flu-' -.(.igf of tie 
vaiious piopo'als, hiit, vith all eainestne-s I sulmiit tint 


amount of aufonomv in the PiOMiico^ i- going in s.ifi-fv Imlu 
public opinion unless le^^ponsibilitv i-' evtahlislud in Jl,.- tuun! 
Government Pepi eventing, as I do. the important Sdh ’"wor. ^ 
I cannot sluit mv eAcs to what realisation of full re -pom. b). ^ 
einment would mean to a m^lOllt^ If we weie all to fo,,o I 
we weie members of dificient (ommun.t.e- and yn pn /> * • 1 
.aeiifice our eommunnl interest- at the a far of 
nationalism, I for one would not bye a-Gd fo. anx < > ^ y ^ 

W mv community, but unforf nnatelv . on.inun .1 nty. - - a ^ ^ 
lie and reuuiie adjiistnn nt iti a 'full of /li > 
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opportunity of holding positions in the higher command .""ther irill 
he found lacking in that quality tney mil 

There m another question with regard to the Army wkick I 
desire to bring to the notice of this assembly It is not quite 
clear to me why such a large garrison of 60,000 British troops is 
maintamed at such a heavy cost apparently for the preservation of 
internal peace and order One British soldier costs four times 
as much as an Indian soldier 

Sir PhiToze Sethna Five times as much 


SavdaT Ujjal Singh A British soldier costs four to five times 
as much as an Indian soldier, and it is difficidt to see why so laipe 
a garrison should be maintained for the apparent leason of 
internal peace and order The Indian Police m times of disorder 
and outbreaks have been discharging their responsibilities and 
duties honestly, and there is no reason why Indian soldiers, who 
are more disciplined, should not be able to discharge then duties 
honestly and conscientiously The Army question, instead of offier- 
ing any insurmountable difficulties, becomes easy of solution if the 
dead weight of expenditure on British troops is removed and the 
Indianisation of the higher ranks in the Army earnestly pushed 
through 


The problem of the Indian States has piesented great difficiilti. 
but IS fortunately now nearer solution With the acceptance of 
the idea of a greater India, united in diversity, and with the willing- 
ness of the Princes to join that Federation as free contracting 
parties, that problem is nearer solution While the idea of a 
Federation, in which British India with self-governing Provinces 
on the one hand, and the Indian States on the other, will fit tlieni- 
selves into a whole for the realisation of common ideals, is an 
attractive one, it is still a conception which cannot immediateb 
mature At the outside we can so frame our constitution as to leave 
the door open to the Indian States to come in, but in coming to a 
decision on the exact type of federation we must not forget that 
India is now rapidly advancing towards nationhood jNotlnng 
should be done which might stifle that piocess of unification ami 
nationhood , we must guard against any disintegrating tendencies 


on the part of various units 

Nothing should be done, in particular, to weaken the 
or the prestige of the Central Government, and for this ( 

am strongly oi opinion that, after distributing ns largo power 
possible to the Provinces to develop on their 
of power must remain with the Central Govemnie 
renmmher that in deciding to have a federal tvpc of g 
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-we are lo^e^slrlg the natural process so far as the Provinces are 
concerned. The federation of once independent States has usually 
been an intermediary process towards unification, but heie we are 
tning to create sepaiatist tendencies ITistoiy should be our guide, 
and ue should eiolve a type of sj^stem which may not be strictly 
federal or stiictly unitary, but which is suited to our peculiar con- 
diitions and traditions 

The eyes of the vorld are turned tovaids this Conference The 
fate of one-fifth of the human lace hangs on the deleberations round 
this historic Table The pledges of Biitish statesmen are on their 
f rials The patiiotism and good sense of various communities are 
to be tested I only hope and pray that we may all rise equal to 
this great occasion, and tliat the fruits of our labours may lead to 
a happier and more contented India and to a greater England 

Sir J[ P Patro After such a suifeit of words, phrases and sen- 
timents, for me to contribute more would only be wearisome, and 
I an? sure I would be trMng the patience of this assembly if I 
were to make a long speech Mv object this morning is to place 
before you certain business piopositions derived from experience and 
hnowledgo of the working of institutions which were maugurated 
under the Montfoid scheme in their relation between the Provinces 
and the Central Government and what should be done with a view 
to smoothing the path for progiess and creating facilities for effect- 
ive working of responsibilitv at the Centre and in the Provinces 

I have bstened very carefully to the very instructive and interest- 
ing address of the lepresentive of the ^reat conservative group, the 
Pt Hon Lord Peel I appreciate his great sincerity and frank- 
ness, and that he is speaking true to the political cieed of the 
great Party We in Southern India are also styled as a conserva- 
tive party, and a reactionary party, by a certain section of the 
extreme nationalists As a conservative party we hold fast to 
"the traditions of the past, and as a nationalist party we want 
political progress with all other progiessive political parties of 
India 

It will be interesting to you, therefore, to know what the Legis- 
latuie and the Party, which I have honour to represent and to lead, 
has to say on the nature of the practical working of the constitution, 
the defects and the difficulties of the system of Dyarchy It would 
be mere waste of time, however, for me at this stage to go seriatim 
into all the defects and difficulties of the present situation I will 
only picture to you briefly the conditions and circumstances of 
working of the administration The Paify consists not only of 
intelligentsia of the country, but also representatives of the country- 
side, agriculturists, traders, and small landholders — all classes who 
had a stake in the country The Legislative Coimcil of Madras, 
which co-operated whole-heartedly -with the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, has, in communicating the Beport of the Committee, 
resolved emphatically that anv grant of political autonomy in the 
Provinces wull be a mere shell without substance, unless responsi- 
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bzlity IS mtioduced m the Central Goveinment T],a T,,cf -d . 

sibihtv af flio P ^ the next step m advance should be respon- 

not mfeno. to thh'of tte S tote^ The 

monwealth of Wataous I oaay aho refer to the ^e "elS^d 

“ Southern India, Bombay and the Central 
Piovinces, ^e non-Biahmm movement It is the sincere wish 
of the non-Brahmin Party, guided and controlled by expeneuce 
and knowledge of the working of the institutions of thellmiitrT 
to have lesponsibility at the Centre At a meeting of the All-India 
non-Brahmm Paity, held in Bombay and Poona and presided over 
by myself, it has lesolved that it shall stand for full lesponsibihtv 
at the Centre, subject to such safeguards as are necessan- an"d 
essential for a temporary peiiod, and that India shall be an equal 
partner in the British Empire 


The system of Dyarchy was worked with varying degrees of 
success in different Piovinces. If in any Province is has not 
worked successfully, it is not because of want of political capacity 
in Indians, but because they refused to work a sj'^stem or an 
organisation which did not fulfil their expectations and which 
was so full of defects that they would not work it whole-heartedly 
That being so, I would submit to this Conference that the success 
of the dyarchic experiment in India has not been a failuie, ns it 
has been represented to be We have worked successfullj’ ni 
Madras, we have gamed great experience and training So with 
others What then is the next step to be taken, when we have 
proved that the dyarchic system has been a success, though it has 
been imiversally condemned by sections of people who did not 
dare to undertake the responsibility, who did not put their shoulders 
to the wheel and carry on the difficult system of administration^ 
Those who did not have the experience of working the svsten 
are loudest in condemning the system which thev did not know 
I am not one of those who think that it deserved such universal 


condemnation Like every other institution, its defects are nianj, 
its difficulties aie varied, but it could he worked successfulh, ns 
we have proved in, the Madras Presidency I would ask this Con- 
ference to hear with me while I pomt out how fax this system has 
been successful m, improving the condition of the masses genera } 
and m helping the minorities One of the great problems vhicli 
this Conference will have to consider is whether the pn^ can be 
taken as a sure guide for the future. We must test om 
conclusions. The Legislative Councxls aU over the coimtrj 
addressed themselvea expressly to what are 
building departments.” Departments were set up ^bich c 
„ ™pfove the cond.t.on of the people oi the rora ore . P 
piesSa dosses ^ere helped and steps were token so , 

^ sTon was .node fo. tor redemption from .frno.onec ,, ,d » 1 
,u,«st.ce The p.ohlem of the mmontro, was not nop e, , 
Eveiy time when questions relating to the rights ami 
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iho imnoi it]o> t aiiio up, tlu' TiOgi'-l.ituic uah fan and did not allow 
an\ in]us(i(’o io bo dono (o ilicin Suggosiions of disci iniiuatoij 
legislation b^ nio.uis of inlerpolalions oi resolutions, the House 
ah\a-\s di'.couragod It uas the same in the niattei of finance, 
when the levenues of the Ploslden(^ uere sought to be cui tailed, 
the Logisliituio ■vetoed it I refer to the mattei of excise leveuue 
wheie attenijds u ere made to deal with the ])ioblem of tempeiance 
When the (piestion was lu ought forward, the Councils stood fiinilv 
for the policv of tempeiance, and did not "v leld to a cuitailraeiit of 
the levcnues of the countu While evei'v Council s-\ mpathised 
with the adiance of temjieiance movements, thev felt that it must 
come giadualh and also from within I put forwaid this illustra- 
tion because it is (ommon among (eitaiii sections of the Nationalists 
to sa-v that there should be total prohibition Any amount of talk 
goes on and it has been suggested that even eoiiipulsion should 
be wed Nei erfheless, this tesllmon^ shows that the practical 
wisdom and the common sense of the Legislatuies induced them to 
stand firm and reasonable in the matter Thev would not be moved 
bv sentiment and emotion Therefore I sav, though it is an incon- 
venient illustration, that in anv matter i elating to the reduction 
-of reienue the Legislative Councils proved their common sense 

Again in the matter of the relations between the Central 
Government and the Provinces under the dvarchic system nianv 
difficulties were expel lencod But we oieicaaae the obstacles in 
the wav and affairs weie managed efficiently axid satisfactorily as 
was plo^ed bv the testimony of British statesmen and the Report 
of the Statutoiv Commission I would ask vou to note facts i elating 
to the maintenance of internal peace and order during the last ten 
veais In every Piovince where theie were disordeis how did the 
Legislatures deal with the mattei ° Money and measuies weie 
taken bv the Go-vernoi in Council to maintain peace and order and 
the Legislatuies co-operated with them Responsible Mmisteis 
acted in union in the matter of maintaining law and oidei with 
iiiesponsible Ministers Both in law and older, in the matter of 
discriminatorv legislation, in paving attention to the lights and 
Iibeities of minorities, the Legislatuies have pioved themselves 
equal to the task Thev have gained experience and tiaining thev 
baie gamed knowledge Wliat is the next step in the constitu- 
tional de-velopment so that their experience may be utilised in the 
future ^ 

Remembei that whatevei niav be the changes decided, what- 
ever nia-v be the constitution framed for the future, the agiicultuial 
classes expect that the aim and end of eveiw constitutional change 
shall be to impiove the lot in life of the cultivator the agriculturist 
and the masses If vou do not keep in view this aim and if you 
only provide foi tbe intelligentsia of the country, you will be sorry 
for having had an-ything to do witb the constitutional problem in 
India We have laige masses of people to deal -with, not the few 
educated classes Tbeiefore vour reconstruction of tbe constitutiou 
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ZLltt""^ fV^‘ P“'?“' “’‘■bbolVor the demandffa ml 
ft f ^ repudiation of debt are the desire of India. 

iJiat IS coufiued to a certain section of the people You must 
visiiahee India as a continent Are there not such extreme political 
paities in England to-day who make the most extreme demands? 
Aie tJiere not political parties in the Dominions who take up ex- 
treme positions which you and I would not assent to? You may 
call it Bolshevism or Socialism or anything you like There ara 
extreme sections of people all over the world Therefore these 
niatfors should not he taken as anyiiliing* that should operate to 
deter the progress of India towards full self-government You 
should utilise these forces more profitably and harness them the 
good of the people They are symptoms of the great forces existing 
in the country, and it will be high statesmanship, it will be true 
statesmanship, to control these forces and conciliate them and 
bring about constitutional changes which will keep them withm 
the limits of constitutional methods It is not too late to do that. 
As envisaged in the Despatch of the Government of India, you 
cannot take for granted the passive consent of the people for any 
legislation or any measure you adopt It has been visualised m 
the Despatch of the Government of India that the times are changed 
and that you must have the willing consent of the people for any 
measure which Government wash to adopt Therefore in such a 
case 18 it not desirable that you should enlist the sympathy and 
support of all sections of people who are now co-operating with the 
administration and wall stand by the British Government P 

I would like to remind you that the position in the countryside- 
IS not as it was ten years ago I will not take up time by describing 
fully that position I have travelled over most of the Provinces 
and visited many villages to test the real feeling To-day there 
IS a great awakening in the countryside You could not have 
imagined ten years ago that there would be such a transformation 
worked m the villages by the Panchayat system The organisation 
has had an educative influence and made the villagers self-reliant 
The work of the Local Bodies, wherever they exist, has awakened 
peonie to the consciousness of their rights and liberties, and they are 
working to make those institutions successful and sufficient m 
the Talnqs you find Local Boards of various kinds doing an iiiimen®e 
work to rouse the people to the sense of responsibility, and to 

enable tiem to manage tieii own affairs P'^nafatahoM which 

Councils, Education Boards and numcrons other 

are, day in day out, teaching the people, ■ 

duties and responsibilities, and to-day Tou will 

ports which condemn wholesale fte walnaMe work of Local ^ 

Government that is being carried on in the distnote ano 

villages. 
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I hnvo one word more to ■^ay Judging' by British standards- 
you inav n'^k uliat is tlio percentage of attendance, what is the 
percentage of Aoteis at the polls, and how are the elections con- 
ducted ^ I do not want to go into details It is sufficient for me 
to cav that to-dav an interest is taken in the election to the Legisla- 
tl^c Councils, that a on ivill find that the nieiubeis of the Councils 
in most cases look forward to the influence of the ballot box The 
liallot box rontiols the destinies of the British Government heie 
to-dav It IS beginning to contiol aflairs in India So there is 
this feeling in the countn* that the people are beginning to manage 
tlieir own affairs Wliv vou should refuse to give opportunities 
for the people to manage their oun affairs in the ProMUces and 
at tlie Centre, thev cannot understand It mav be necessarv, as 
mv honourable friend Sir Muhammad Shafi, said, to place tem- 
porarv restrictions I accept that thcie aie obstacles, but those 
are details to be considered later I do sav that vou should trust 
the people who have been able to work well in co-operation with the 
Government in the past I do not agree with those who hold that 
there should be a revolution in the countrv I believe, and my 
party believes, in evolution of constitutional advancement "We 
sav that the introduction of responsible government at the Centre 
IS not a revolution but is a step in aid of and towards what we 
ask for — full responsible government later on It is a step neces- 
sarr and essential 

^faulona ^[vhammad Ah Mi Chairman, mar I exercise the 
privilege of the invalid and remain seated ^ Mv friend, 
Dr Moonje, has explained his position as to how he has been called 
a traitor to his country I think we are bracketed together here 
again As he knows very well, on the day when he and I were tu 
depart from India black flags were to be flown to wish us God- 
speed and the wishes of people with whom we had been working 
all these vears were that the boat “ "Viceroy of India ” might 
prove verv unseaworthv Even when I came to this countrv one 
newspaper in England which I have helped to stabilise financially- 
— I am very glad to see it has a million sale to-dav — the “ Daily- 
Herald ” published my photograph and called me a convert— 
I suppose a convert from patnohsm to treachery There is in 
Parliament, besides the Conservative peer who spoke yesterday 
frankly and smcerely, another very conservative gentleman, who 
was mv tutor, mv professor at Oxford, Sir Charles Oman, and it 
is from his historv that I quote one short sentence which formed 
the subject of one of the questions asked us in the Indian Civil 
Service Examination, for which I appeared and failed “ The 
Saracen alone it was impossible to convert ” I do not claim to- 
have in me Aryan blood like all the white people here and Dr 
Moonje I have the blood in me which my Lord Beading — who 
sent me to prison — ^has perhaps runn i ng in his vems I am a 
Semite, and if he has not been converted from Zionism, I too am 
not converted from Islam, and my anchor holds I am the onlv 
person belonging to my party who has been selected by His Ex- 
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cellencT tte Viceioy or the Governroent of lure r- 

■vrhoeYer it is ivho has appointed the<e Tronderiiil Delegate- W; . - 
Delegates ive aie tre do not knon- I do not pretend to repH''"' 
anybody but I ivill say this much, and I feel certain tliat yI," 
you hare heard me — I hope patientlv — you n-ill -ay that I a, 
Tight in my claim, that at least I am not niisrepre'^entin'r nn-''!;. 
and I think that should be enough In politics theie i- ton un r* 
misrepresentation even of oneself 

In reply to Lord Peel. I n'lll only quote to him from an rnirb^v 
poet as I did -when ive irere going through the lobby 1 .-iid “1 
hope your Lordship is a Conservative and vill remain a Con^f'n*,- 
tive . because the only definition that I read of a Conservative ri' 
in Tennyson, ivho said, 



1 liopc iin old fnond Mr MacDonald ^\lll at least prove tlie man 
to lule and that he vould not daie to lie to his ovn Partj, to his 
ovn toiV'Cienee and to his counti\ , and if %ou people of all parties 
as'-i''! him, as ^ou should. 1 assure ^ou ve ^Mll make histor}' 
But e^en more tliaii 1 trust m^ old fnend Mi Bamsav MacDonald, 
I, a republican, make this conlossum that I ])lace mj* trust in the 
mail — 1 call him a man because “ a man’s a man foi a’ that ” — 
who inaugurated this Conference in the Galleiw of the House of 
Lords nhose name is Geoig-e Whether ■you call him His Majesty 
or whatever lou (all him, he is a man' He knons India better 
than anv of his Ministers, past oi piesent. and I am looking up 
to him to do lustne to the -320 millions nho constitute one-fifth 
of the nhole of huni.iiiitv, and I am stieiigthciied in that belief 
In the nondeifiil patriotism shonn bv the Princes arraved 
o^er there the coiiser\atne element in India It must be a 
ie\ elation to nn Dud Peel and to my Lord Beading, it is no 
re% elation to me 1 am again a unique peison While I am a 
British sulqect — though I was vet being excluded from the Indian 
Civil Service Examination because they said I nas not a “ natural 
born British subject ” — provisionally thev admitted me. till 
evidence from mv mothei came in and thev finallv admitted me — 
I happen also to be the subject of an Indian State, and probablv m 
that respect too I am a unique pcison m this Conference I was 
born in a State. I haye served in that fstate. I have served in 
another State Baroda — mv master the Gaekwar is here , I ate liis 
salt for seyen years — and yyhen I y\as dying two years ago it was 
an Indian Prince, His Highness of Ahcar, y\ho sent me at his oyvn 
cost to his oyyn doctor here When I was supposed to be going to 
die once moie at Simla, it nas a Prince whom I was once about to 
begin to teach as a private tutor, the Nawab Sahib of Bhopal, who 
exercised the truest hospitalitv — yvhich the Biitish are not yet 
exercising — he turned liis guest-house into a hospital foi me The 
British will be extending their hospitality to me in the letter as well 
as thev aie doing in the spirit if thev make me a free patient in 
everv hospital that there is When I was sent to Simla to the 
hospital I made a judicious separation between two fiances, a lady 
on one side and a military- officer on the other, who were to be 
married verv shoitir I occupied a room between them' Both 
were ailing The ladv asked our doctor, when she saw a strange 
looking Indian coming into the European quarters, “ What is this 
old man ailing from P ” The Doctor said, “ Ask me rather what the 
old man is not ailing from ” A m.on with my dilated heart, with 
my approaching and recurrent blmdness through retinitis , yvith my 
once gangrened foot, ivith neuritis — this huge bulking foot through 
oedema, with albuniinuiia, with diabetes, and the whole long list 
that I could give vou if Colonel Gidney would not think I was 
becommg his iival as a medical man, I say no sane man with all 
these ailments would liave travelled seven miles And vet I have 
come seven thousand miles of land and sea because, where Islam 
and India are concerned, I am mad, and as the “ Dailv Herald 
puts it, I am a “ convert ”, from a “ rebel ” against the Govern- 
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have bocomc a “ tiaitor ” to my coimtij, and I am now 

” I “y 1 “■> even ™a the 


Jiiont, I 

- i say i can work e 
JJe> il ji li is to bo, hke this work, m tbe cause of God. 

I hope you u ill forgivo tins long introduction about my lU-liealtli 

one puipose for wbicb I come is tbis-tbat I want to go back to my 
comi ly if 1 cun go back witb tbo substance of freedom in my hand ' 
Ullionuse I mil not go back to a slave country. I would even 
pieJer to die in a foieign countiy so long as it is a free countiy, and 

il you do no! gne us Ireedom m India you will have to give me a 
grave hero. ^ 


I begin u itb the Conservatives by thanking them. When I met 
i^tr. Unldvin at the dinner which the Government hospitality 
provided foi us, vlien I was really very ill and ought to have been 
in bed, I was i\atclnng for the cherrywood pipe, and, thank God, it 
r'uine out. So I went up to Mr Baldwin, and I said, “ In two ways 
you have made history Although a Conservative belonging to a 
parh' of tlic so-called idle iich, you have at least been human enough 
to cslablisb tills lule, that where only Coronas could he smoked 
after dinner an Jionest man could now bring out his shag, put it into 
u chcrrvwood pipe, as I used to do at Oxford, and smoke it ” But, 
as I told him, lie has done another historic thing also He has sent 
out a Consei vativc Viceroy of the type of Lord Irwin ' If any man 
has saved the Butish Empire to-day, it is that tall, thin ChTistian' 
If Loid Iiwm was not there to-day, heaven only knows what would 
have happened At least I would not he the “ convert ” I am 
supposed to be We should not have been at this Hound Table 

It IS foi the sake of peace, friendship and freedom that we have 
come here, aud I hope we shall go hack with all that If we do 
not, we go back into tbe ranks of fighters where we were ten years 
Before They may now call us traitors to the country Ton may 
then call us rebels oi outlaws We do not care 


I liave said sometliing about His Excellency Lord Irwin, but I do 
not wish to associate all that with his Government They 
woefully mismanaged things The only good point about their 
Despatch is that it has provided us with another “ historic docu- 
ment.” The Simon Commission’s Heport is not the only documen 
we have to consider The Despatch is a most disappointmg do^- 
m-nt The best thing we can do after it is to create our own 
“ historic document ” here The best hearts and the Jirams oi 
two big countries are assembled here Many who ought to da 
Been hire are still in gaol in India and 

and I tried our hands at peace making 

Oandhili, But we failed I was the first in the field, but faded 
I hope ie shall not fail when we go back to our country this time, 
carrying with us the substance of freedom 

Lord Peel said, Oh, yes, but when yon go back to yoim county 
witb a constitution such as you ^ Xest When 

rrXKilS:? ,00 BO, .ive a.e 
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■sometkmg to fight for. Do not let me have to take hack from 
here a chaiter of slavery, and then expect me to fight my own 
people I could not do it, and if I tried to do it, I should fail. 
But with freedom m our hands I would gladly go hack to those 
in whose name my friend, Mr Jayakar, spoke He claimed to 
•speak for Young India I think he Imoivs that, although I am older 
than him in years, I am a younger man in heart, in spirit, in tem- 
perament and m love of fighting I was non-co-operating when 
Mj Jayakar was still practising in the Law Court (Mr Jayakar 
shook his head ) Anyhow, he was not in gaol with me My 
brother and I were the very first to be sent to gaol by Lord Readmg 
I bear him no grudge for that, but I want the power also, when 
Lord Reading goes wrong again in India, to send him to gaol 

I have not come to ash for Dominion Status I do not believe in 
the attainment of Dominion Status The one thing to which I am 
■committed is complete mdependence In Madras in 1927 we passed 
a resolution making that our goal In 1928, in the Convention 
of All Parties, the adoption of the Rekru Report Constitution was 
moved, the very fiist clause of which was about Dommion Status 
Even my old secretaiy, Pandit Jawahailal Nehru, the President of 
the Congress to-day, was kept down by his father Thei e is a Persian 
proverb which says, “ Be a dog, do not be a -younger brother ” And 
when you see my big brother over there, “ Seven feet by five,” as 
Colonel Wedgwood called him, you can well believe I believe in this 
Persian proverb In the case of Jawaharlal I would say, “ Be a cat, 
do not be the son of your father ” For it was his father who, as 
President of the Congress, throttled poor Jawaharlal at Calcutta in 
1928 Well, I got up in his place, when he could not speak for 
complete independence, and I opposed the clause dealing with Domi- 
nion Status But in 1929 I would not go further like Jawaharlal 
and make it my creed, because once we make it our creed in the 
Congress, we cannot admit anybody into the Congress who does not 
hold that creed I liked to keep the door open for negotiation 
I would not like to slam the door in the face of anybody His 
Excellency Lord Irwin, a Conservative Viceroy, was “ The man on 
the spot ” And he was sufficiently impressed by what he saw on the 
spot and came here When we come to London we hear that every- 
body IS appealing to ” the man in the street ” Whether “ the man 
in the street ” is ever heard or not, I do not know, but Lord Rother- 
mere and Lord Beaverbrook and everybodv else always talk about 
the man in the street ” as the final court of appeal In India it 
is alwavs “ the man on the spot ” Well, " the man on the spot ” 
came here and he talked to the lending “ man in the street,” who 
is presiding here I am sure he preached to the converted They 
bi ought round Mr Baldwin also they brought round gome Con- 
servatives, thev brought round everbody thev could and made 
the announcement that Dominion Statu': was meant when in 19] 7 
thev Slid “ Responsible Government ” That cleared the fog 
which had been created in a verv meinornble meeting of the Indian 
Legislative Assemblv in 1924 bv the Officer in charge of the Homo 
Department at the time who T am glad is present here to-dav 
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hontt W ^ ^ on fiftv-Ieas;ue 

boots. We are making forced maickes wliicli aviII astonisli the world 

and we not go back to India unless a new Dominion is born 1{ 
we go back to India without the birth of a ne 5 ^ Dominion we shall po 
back, believe me, to a lost Dominion We shall go back to an 
America Then you will witness, not within the British Coumion- 
wealth or the British Empire, but outside it. with the Indian 
Brumes, with Dr Moonje, with Mi Jajakar, with myself and nn 
brother, a Eree and Dnited States of India It will be sometluiip 
more than that As I wrote shoitly after leaving Oxford lotip 
years.'-ago, in India we shall have something better than an 
America, because we shall not only have a Dnited States, but v.e 
shall have Dnited Eaiths 


“ Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Self-reverent each and reveiencing each, 

Distinct in individualities. 

But like each other, e’en as those who love ” 

It is with these passions surging in our hearts that we have come 
here It now depends upon our Conservative fnends. upon our 
Radical friends, upon oui Labour friends, and still more upon the 
one man whom I trust more in England than anyhodv el-e — 
His Majesty King George, the grandson of Yictona the Good, wliO'C 
love for India nobody dare deny Hei whole life w'as (he Magii i 
Charta of India, and in her grandson’s time histon’ will he written 
again like this “ George III lost America Geoige V won 
India » ” 

We are told that theie are difficulties It is said, “Look 
at the States ” But I come from the States, and I 
present no difficulty whatever “ Then there is the Armv. I el , 
what about the Army^ It is the biggest indictment against (ire.it 
Britain that the Arrny is not ours to-day, and if ^ou e\or ime thn 
excuse of the Army you will condemn yourselves out of inur own 
mouths Let me tell you franklv and honestlv, but in a frien((l> 
way, that your greatest sin was the emasculation of India 
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Incu’wnn ’"'we ft l-ere-do not let u, kiU Britoh 

'vord ns io the Mussalman position, with which I shall deal 

X 1,1 I’F* ^ occasion. Many people in England ask us. 

} llufi question of Hindu and Mussalman comes mto politics, and 
uluit It has o do iMth these things I reply, “ It is a wrong con^ 
oeptuni of loligion that jou have, if you exclude politics froml It 
IS not dogma, it is not ritual; religion, to my mind, means the 
Intel pretation of life.” I have a culture, a polity, an outlook on 
life a eoinjilote syntliesis uhicli is Islam. VVhere God commands 
J am a Mussalman fiist, a Mussalman second, and a Mussalman last, 
and nothing but a Mussalman If 3 mn ask me to enter into your 
liinpire oi into 3 ’our Nation b^’ leaving that sjoithesis, that polity, 
that culture, that ctliics, I will not do it My first duty is to my 
Jf.iker, not to TT.M. Tlie King, nor to my companion Dr. Moonje,-^ 
mv first duty is to my Maker, and that is the case with Dr. Mponje 
also He must be a Hindu first, and I must be a Mussalman first, 
so far as that duty is conccined But where India is concerned, 
whore India’s freedom is concerned, where the welfare of India is 
concerned I am an Indian first, an Indian second, an Indian last, 
and nothing but an Indian 


I belong to two circles of equal size, but which are not concentnc,. 
One is India, and the other is the Muslim world When I came to 
England m 1920 at the bead of the Khilafat Delegation, my friends 
said " You must have some sort of a crest for your stationery 
T decided to have it with two circles on it In one circle was the 
word “ India in the other circle was Islam, with the word 
“ Khilafat ” We ns Indian Mussnlmans came in both circles We 
belonsr to these two circles, each of more than 300 millioim, and we 
can leave neither We are not nationalists but supernationalists, 
and I, as a Mussalman, sav that “ God made man and the Devil 
made the nation ” Nationalism divides, our religion hinds No 
religious wars, no crusades, have seen such holocausts and have been 
so cruel at voiir last war, and that was a war of your nationalism 
and not mv Jehad. 


But where our countir is concerned, where the question of taxa- 
tion is concerned, where our crops are concerned where the weather 
is concerned, where all associations in those thousands of matters of 
ordinary life are concerned which are for the welfare of India, how- 
can I sav '' I am a Mussalman and he is a Hindu ”? Make no mis- 
take about the quarrels between Hindu and Mussalman thev aw 
founded only on the fear of dommation^ If there is one other sm 
with which I charge Great Britain, in addition to the sm of 

emasculating India, it is the sin of makmg rltT flat 

India and teaching them to us in our schools, with the result that o,,r 

ichoolSv, have learni In^an hiatory TOe 

a,e sometimes visible in our etreete on certain 
the motives of mhipli Imve J^n inst^ed^mto theWs^ of 

called 


(tives ox wmuu jjhvc ^ 

intelligent6ia--I call it uninteBigentsia— hy the 
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Instorj taxiglit us lu our schools for political purposes If that feel- 
ing, -which riles “ llevauche ” so laige over the politics of certain 
people in India, existed as it does, and if it existed to the extent 
iihich it does to-day, and the Mussalnians iveie everywhere in a 
luinoiity of 25 per cent and the llindus were everywhere in a 
inaionti of GG per cent , I could see no ray of hope to-day, but 
thanks to_ the leiii niandenng of our saints and our soldiers, if 
theie aie Pioiinccs like that of m} friend Dr Moonje, in which 
I am onli 4 per cent Ihcie are other Piovinces where I am 93 per 
cent , as m the Pi ounce of my fiiend IvTawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum, 
for which we demand equal freedom There is the old Province 
of Sind, -wdieie fhe Mussalnians fiisf landed, ivhere they are 73 per 
■cent in fhe Piin-iab they aio 5G pei cent , and in Bengal 64 per 
cent Tliat gnes us our safcguaid for we demand hostages as we 
bave willingly given hostages to Hindus in the other Provinces 
whore thev form huge maionties 

I want vou to realise that for the fiist time you are introducmg a 
big revolution into India for the first time majorit}' rule is to be 
introduced into India In the days of Loid Kama there was no 
maioritv rule, oi he would not have been exiled The old Pandu 
nnd Kuru rulers, who gambled their kingdoms away, did not have 
maiority rule , Mahmud of Ghazni and Akbar and Aurengzeb did 
not have majority rule, nor did Sivaji, when Baniit Singh ruled 
in the Punjab, he too did not have majority rule, when "Warren 
Hastings and Clive ruled India, they did not have majority rule; 
and even in the davs of Lord Irwin there is no majority rule For 
the first time m India we are going to introduce majority rule, and 
I belonging to a minority community, accept that majority rule, 
although I know very well that if 61 people say that 2 and 2 make 6, 
and 49 people say that 2 and 2 make 4, the fact that 61 say that 
■2 and 2 make 6 does not cause them to make 6 Still, I am 
prepared to submit to majority rule Luckily, however, there are 
Mussalman majorities in certam Provinces, and -with the federal 
form of government, which is suited to India, not only for the 
solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem, but is essential for the sake 
■of the Princes also, this is in our favour The centrifugal and 
centripetal tendencies are so well balanced in India that we are 
bound to have a federal svstem of government there, not as a 
distant ideal, as the Government of India says, but to-day, now, 
this minute We shall leave this Conference only -with federation 
established in India, -with new treaties made -with the Princes, 
■with the consent of the Cro-wn and the Princes 

I sometimes hear it said that nothing can be done -wnthout the 
consent of the Princes Ho, Tour Highnesses, we Our Lo-wnesses, 
■wnll do nothmg -without your consent But when, at the end of 
1857 the powers of the East India Company were transferred to 
the Cro-wn, nobodv ever thought of asking for your consent There 
was not so much as “ By your leave ” Tour relationship -with the 
Gio-wn was established merely tjjso facto but it was -with a family 
-of Kings and Queens who were really good people, many of whom 
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TiTi ^ Q'way a seciet in regaiJ to the Arnn nov\ 

When, ten yeais ago H E H Tl,e Duke of Counaugl.l ,„„ 

1 ^ T Va-T®” Legislatures Mahatma Gamlln. I’.uulu 

Mohtilal Ijeliru and myself irere invited by oui late lamented dear 
iriend 0 K JJas, whom onr eyes seek in vain to-da\ at tlu^ Table 
and who would have brought Mohtilal Nehru and Maliatma (buidlu 
also to this Table had he been alive to-day, for he vas a man ot 
im^ination Gandhiji and I were putting up togethei as the g^le^t- 
of Das, and I was acting as Loid Chambeilain to Mahatma Gandhi 
Any number of people veie coming to see Mahatma Gandhi and to 
touch his feet — I wish he had had the feet of a centipede, but e\eii 
then he could not have coped with the thousands vlio came to 
touch his feet — and in tiying to satisfy them and spaie Gandhip. 
too, as much as possible, my life was a miseiT Amoug.-'t tlio'-c 
people I saw 10 or 12 tall, turoaned men, not in uniform, but looking 
and dressed veiy much alike I thought thev ueie memher" of 
the C I D from the Punjab My belief, after mv ariest and intern- 
ment m 1915 on the reports of a spy neighbour, is tliat flieic no 
place where God and the British C I D aie not present, so that 
whatever I say and wliatevei I do, I sav and do in the belief tliat 
God Almighty and the Biitish spv are equally omnipicsent T vent 
up to these supposed Biitish spies, and I said. “ TVhat (an T do 
for you^ I have been doing a lot foi tlie C I D bv uaa of sedition 
and I should like to do something more ” Thev said. “ Wo do not 
belong to the C I D , we belong to tlie Ainn ” “ Then nliat.” 
I asked, “ aie you doing in this seditious liouse^ ” Diey 
said, “ We have come to pay our respects to Maliatma Gandhi 
belong to the escort that has been In ought fiom Poona bu the Duke 
of Connaught ” I said if thev uantod to see Mahatnm (taiHllii 
I would take them in straiglit awav Mahatma Gandlii asked theni 
whethei thev were inteiested in Snarnj, and thev said, “ 1 e- 
Out of lespect foi the Biitish Indian Arnn . I vdl non stand iij* ainl 
lepeat their woids Gandhiji said to them “ Aio yon inteiestefi 
in Swaraj, you vho belong to the Aimv, and vho have been bronym 
as ail eseoit all the vav fiom Poona betause thev (aiinof 
people of Bengal, their fiiA Ple^l(^elK•^. foi the ^afeti of the I ni'* 
of Connaught^ " Thev said, " Onlv the othm da\ onr Coh-n/l on 
parade told us laugliinglv something about ion, Gandlii}i. 

' Do vou know that bunnia, fiandin. vauts Sv.nai for 

-« til £ .1,^. wr . * C2ti .1 II j)! ' 


iri 1 

Svaiaj and tliec told him that vhen fhei 
Em ope eien uhen thev sav Belirian -.oldiei 
defeat these ^oldiei^ would pull Gumsfht 
all! one who asked who ihei were 
the Ainu ofBel-rnim ” Somet'me- 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION— 

Plenary Session, 20th November, 1930. 

Mr. Cliairman, as several of niv 
brother Prices have already spoken, I wiU crave your attentioa 
tor only a ferr minutes Time presses, and tve are all anxious to 
get to work in Committee. That being the position, the thourriu 
toat has been in my mind from the moment when His hlaiel^ti 

opened the Conference with his gracious voril-. 
IS that here at last is the opportunity of getting nd for ever of tlie 
misunderstandmgs and the consequent cloud of suspicions that he 
between our two nations. We meet in an atmosphere of goodwill, 
an atmosphere which has been fostered throughout his Yiceroialti 
by Lord Iiwin, one of the greatest of Viceroys, whom India lionoiir-. 
as one of the best friends she has ever had, and who has rendered 
such signal service to his country and ours m striving to bring tlie 
two together. In that atmosphere, and with an earnest de'sire on 
all sides for free and frank discussion, I have no doubt ' that 
we shall be able, under Pi evidence, to settle the essentials which 
shall secure the future peace, happiness and prosperitv of India 
as a contented member, equal in status with all the rc^t, of 
that community of free self-governing nations, which now condi- 
tute the British Empire, linked together hy united loynltv to 
His Maiesty’s Throne and by a corpoiate ideal of iniitual 
co-operation for the common good 

At the outset our discussions weie set the high standard to winch 
they ought to aspire by the extremely able and thoughtful oponinc 
speech of Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, winch has defined the goal to\%arib 
which India is pressing, and has done so in n manner which, T 
believe, will be helpful to us all Speaking for invsolf. and I aw 
suie too, on behalf of my brother Princes. T cortlinllv reciprocate hn 
view of the share which the Indian States can contribute in a nnift d 
federal India, and I particularly endorse Ins remark that, when the 
time comes, they will furnish a stabilising factor in the constitutior 
I note that both he and other speakers recognise that nothing ic 
a system of federation eonnotes anv interference with Ibe intern i 
affairs of the States, that their treaties with the Crown will rminm 
unaltered, unless and until modified bv mutual onn‘'cnt, nnt i ' 
it IS in matters of common concern, hereafter to be defined o’, nm t j 
affieement and in nothing ebe. that federation will b^* cimc rnn 
On that understandinc onlv one feature has to be added 

federation shall be equal on h 


'I in 


picture, nainolv, that the r n ct i 

and that there can be no oue^tinn of the ct'dus rd th' 
in anr w.av subordinate to that of the rest of India o f lo 
firms T entirelr ayree with the pnnriple of fed-rdmu 
will ba'ie to be worked out bv the CommiHee 
foi the purpose and iinwt provide that ef( 
participate even the sm ille^t shall la pr-.p-'rh 
In this rdMueetinn seme rrmart s v«'e ' 
between tlie 'States apd the rr st of Ti'di ' 1 
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AMih ‘'111(1, “ (o conoene of a free Biitisli India nitliout conceiving 
of free Indian States 1 full}- “(ubscribc to (hat remark, though not 
(j^uiU* in the ‘^ense in Mhieh (he hpoakci proceeded to develop it 
A free Indian State inoaim (he disappcarnnce of that doctrine of 
Par.'iinountin whuh has been imported, contrar}- to our treaties, 
into the relation bet\\o(>n the States and the Paramount Power, 
and which has been so mueh in loguc in Lompaiativcly recent times 
That, Sir. lb one of the facts to be Kept steadily in mind On the 
other side of the ( ase we Piincos ha^e no njiprehension as to how 
the pioi'osses at }\ork in the rest of India, wlierc we must rely on 
delnolra(^ not being made a cloak foi aggression, will affect our 
peoples, .iiul we sluill be (ontent to lea^c it to our States to work 
out their own de\elopinent 

In this eonnettion spomg thii (ommunal tioubles ha\c bulked 
so largoh in the news fioni India thus creating an impicssion that 
the (ountr\ is (he rock]ii( of w airing sects, and thus standing in 
the w.iTy^of hei ispiritions 1 wish to mike it cle ir, as the point has 
not been brought out hitherto, th.it among the Piinces no nft exists 
as lietweeii [Muslims .uid Hindu*' and tliat in the Indian States 
oommun il tension li is *=0 raielv oMUired that it can be said to be 
jiiacticilh iioii-eMstent This fait bungs me to a second point, 
naineh (hit tliere is notliiiig in our icspectnc loligions which 
should leul to siK h ill-will ind tliat the leasoii win it has arisen 
in British Indi.i Ins been sole!} political The ^nllous rainontv 
nio\emcnt« ha\c ex.uth the s une ba«is .ind cquallv the attitude 
of nnin of the politicalh minded in India towards Great Britain, 
which h.is demonstrated itself at times in ways which are frankly 
to be deplored n not l)elie\e me inspired In rneial animositv, but 
IS soleh political ind .is soon as (he foundations of the constitution 
for a «elf-<ro\ erning India are well and trulv laid these differences, 
we all belie\e will autoinatu .illv disappear These are facts which 
I cm s( lie from jiersonal knowledge and without risk of contradic- 
tion because we Indian Princes arc not isolated in our States, but, 
from our lerv position ns Bulcrs. are bound to keep in touch with the 
course of events .md the (rend of thought in other parts of India 
BTe know fulh as well ns the people of India represented bv the 
Delegates here present and possiblv more clearly than the British 
authorities, the ama/ing growth of the national feeling throughout 
India of India as India The enormous importance of these facts 
IS obvious On the one hand (her explain the statement made 
here on behalf of Young India that if vou give India Dominion 
Status to-dav in the course of a few months the erv of independence 
will die of itself On the other hand I hope that thev vnll go far 
to allav the doubts with which Lord Peel explained Conservative 
opinion approaches the solution of the Indian problem 

Tuinimj now for a moment to other matters, which concern the 
States and will come up for discussion during this Conference the 
Chamber of Princes has alreadv expressed itself strongly against the 
Deport of the Indian States Committee and will never be satisfied 
until their contentions which were so summarilv brushed aside in 
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uill 1 i 1 r concern, which 

ill Ih r. .Uior 1... the sphere of the Fcilenil Council and in densmp 

o ‘•a is fa. ton uup.iUmi tnlmnal to adjudicate on all matters 
uliich m.i\ he in dispute hetueen the States and the rest of India, 
nr in uhnh the St.ites nun he at variance uith the officers of the 
( r.m n with whom lhe\ are to he hrou^rht into relation in place of 
the (loieriimeiit of India 

Those. Sii aie matters of veri ^r,eat iinpoitance to the States, as 
nn them ami on tlu' •'.itisfaotoii devclojinient of communications 
'ind the lu\.uu’e> the tiituie soeial profriess of the States vnll largely 
dcjiend But the mattoi of tlie nio-ot cardinal importance is the 
futiiie eonstitutmii of India, w hndi this Confeience is here to discuss 
11 m* welf.iit* of the States is ni'^eparahlv liound up with that of the 
le^t of India 1 Ix'g-, (heiefoie of the British representatives at the 
Conf.'r.'me .iiid tlio>e whom' the) repie^ent, to bear in mind in 
npjironi lung the jii.dileni tliat ue are nn ancient people compared 
witli wlioni main of the most powerful countries of the present dav 
aie of \oi\ le.eni ginwth The Arvans among us have a continuity 
which stretiho*' li.irk hevond the dawn of liistoiv Islam was a 
world powet at the time of the Xoiman conquest The Arraus had 
nn Indian Kmpne before the Clinsfian era. the ifoguls had one to 
which tlie countries of Europe sent embassies, and in the last 
eentur)* ag.iiii Ini', an Indian Empiie been evohed under the British 
Crow II The fii-t two were Eastern Their influence survives m the 
world to tills da\ in reliirion, philnsophv art and science Xow the 
British Empire has grafted the TTest on the East; and though as 
Easternei'. we lia\e oui special modes of thouglit and oui own ideals 
of life, we fulh appreciate the gieat benefits which Great Britain 
lias brought us Peace and secunty and the highest standard of 
ailministi ation ha\e been among her gifts, but the greatest of a is 
tliat we h.ue again become a united living nation under the Crown 
Standing wheie we do to-dav full of vifalitT, knowing our lesourcei 
and om intellects, can we be expected to stand still even foi a time 
and watcli the lesf of tlie world cro on® Should we not enter 
desire, into the piomised land into that gieater sphere 
genius of the Biitish race has evolved, that of bmng one of 
of self-eovermng fiee Dominions with equahtv of status unitefl 

in the Empiie of the British Crown? 

Here in the centie of the Empire St Paul’s stands 
monument of the Biitish race A few rears ago ^ 

as fair as ever it was found to lie in serious dansrer of 
parts of the Empue at once rallied to the rescue, and now the 
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oj i^7„rr:oX/j “ 

i 7 d T°™ “ be greater than when they 

Tir-t^Jl^P “) ’’bicb IS really responsible neither to the 

±Jritish Parliament nor to tlie legislatures in India The straggle 
will also be made somewhat easier, as the extraordmary mflaence 
which the European industrialists in India exercise to-day will 
be greatlj' i educed. 


But this 18 not all My friend Mr Shiva Rao and myself have 
come to this Conference in the hope that, vnth the help and sym- 
pathy of the other Delegates, the constitution of a self-governing 
India will he so framed that the political influence of the worhers on 
their Government will be much gi eater than it is to-day For this 
purpose we should like in the fiist place the constitution toecontain 
■a declaration of the fundamental rights of workers It is true that 
such a declaration has not the force of legislation, but none the less 
it will serve a very useful moral purpose Secondly, the conshtu- 
tion must be founded upon universal adult suffrage Much is made 
•of the practical difficulties, it is said the constituencies would be 
unwieldy, but this difficuHy is not expected to disappear at any 
time, and the Indian masses will never agree to deprive themselves 
-of their rights of citizenship for ever Much is also made of the 
difficulties created by illiteracy, but those difficulties exist even 
fo-day in the case of persons already enfranchised or whom it is 
proposed to enfranchise The possession of property added to 
illiteracy does not remove the difficulties which may be due to 
illiteracy 


Thirdly, without entering on the question of a federal or unitary 
form of government, the workers of India msist that labour legis- 
lation shall always remain a central or federal subiect, and that 
the Central or Federal Government shall always retam to ifeelf 
the power of control and supervision in its enforcement If lahoiu 
legislation and its enforcement are left to Provincial Governmens 
or to the constituent parts of the Federation, labour legislation and 
its enf 01 cement will be very difficult If the constitution does not 
unake proper provision for this, it will be utterly useless to 
workers Moreover, labour legislation and its enforcement mns 
remain central or federal subiects for the ratiflcation and enforce- 
ment of International Conventions on labour subiects 
must dram the attention of the Oonferenoe to the fact 
Section X of Article 405 of the Tretity of Versadles Part TIU 
Xaboiii, a federal State the powei of mhioh to ratifr 

Conventions is limited, escape, more easily *Xc, of ttosecOoa 
obligations on labour matters The practical effect of tins sc 

the Peace Treaty to the disadvantage of 
ftom the fact that, while even a backward cmintrv like India a 
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uiiitaiy foiiu of Goveiruneut, could latzfj eleven conventions of 
tlie International Laboui Confeience, advanced countries, like 
Austiaha and Canada, under a federal foim of government, could 
ratify only four conventions each I therefore hope that the powei 
of the Indian Central Government, wbetlier federal or unitary, to 
ratify international conventions and to secure tbeir enforcement 
mil not be in any -rray limited Tbis sub-ject mil no doubt be 
considered by tbe Eoyal Commission over wbicb Mi Wbitley bas 
been veiy ably presiding and, altbougb tbe Commission may not 
repoit befoie this Confeience finishes its woik, I have absolutely no 
doubt m my mind that tbe Commission mil generally support tbe 
vievr that T bave put forvard 

I must beie lefer to tbe position of Indian States, wbose commg 
undei tbe Indian constitution mil ubole-beartedly be welcomed by 
Indian workers I hope tbe representatives of tbe Princes will 
agree to a constitution in wbicb labour legislation, as well as its 
enforcement, foi tbe whole of India, and the ratification of inter- 
national conventions and tbeir enforcement, mil not bave 
unnecessary difficulties due to tbe form of tbe constitution At 
present tbe Indian States bave done nothing to recognise tbeir 
international obligations in Labour matters, which I hope they will 
not hereafter do 

Lastly, may I say that to-day Labour is not tbe only mattei 
which is internationally considered Tbe tendency to find an 
international solution to our difficulties is naturally, and veiv 
pioperly, giowing and occupmng a wide sphere, and I hope 
that oui Constitution will be so framed in this Conference that 
India as a whole, will be able to take full benefit of tbe intei- 
national action, and India, as a whole, will also be able to be helpful 
in tbe international solution of tbe difficulties of tbe world 'What- 
ever form of government we decide to establish in this Conference, 
let us, at least, do nothing to make futuie changes in that foiin 
practically impossible 

We cannot settle oui constitution for all time If it is found bv 
experience that tbe form of government, which we settle in this 
Conference is not suited to tbe needs of the future, it sliould be 
possible by constitutional means to seciiie such changes in tbe form 
of government as mav be found necessary If mv suggeshons 
regarding incoiporation of the Declaiation of tbe Fundamental 
Eights of Indian woikers in tbe constitution and the establishment 
of universal adult fiancbise be accepted, as I hope thev will be, and 
if tbe constitution is so fiamed that the Cential oi Fedeial Govein- 
ment, with oi without Indian States included in it, will letain m 
its bands full authoiitv, without any limitations regarding labour 
legislation and its enforcement and legaiding the latificatiou and 
enfoicement of international conventions and other obligations the 
immediate establishment of full self-government in India will not 
only secuie foi the woikeis of India an improvement in their piesent 
position but eventuallv will enable them lo occupy 'the '•.inif* 
position in then couutri as tbe woikers of Great Biitain are occuju- 
ine in then own 

nouN'D T\nLE E 
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longer Ten years ago wlio could have thought of Indian vomen 

SeiLo delfbeiations of S" 

Co^eience ? To-day not only a Hindu, hut a iTusliin vonian 

belonging to a family the women of which have always observed 
strict purdah, are actually sittmg with their brethren around one 
lable in order to evolve a suitable constitution for their country. 

This important and historic gathering is unique of its iuid, for 
it is the first time that the Princes and people of India are sittinn- 
together, with the representatives of the three great Parties in 
England, to discuss and frame tlie future constitution of India 
But it IS also Tiniqiie because for tbe first time women have been 
admitted to such a gathering 

Sir, we are grateful to-you, to the Secietary of State, and to His 
Excellency Lord Irwin that, when issuing invitations to tbe repie- 
sentatives of all the parties, you, and they, did not forget that half 
of the country on which depends the welfare of India’s future 
generation. 

Sii , the history of my country is the history of nations who have 
tried, sometimes successfully, but more often unsuccessfully, to veld 
together a continent like India into one great empire, one great 
nation Most of these nations came from countries near and 
distant, allured by the rich plains of Hmdustan and by its fabulous 
wealth, beauty and culture Under some of them India not only 
enjoyed peace and tranquillity, but achieved a high culture and 
civilisation, thus contributing more than its share to the progress of 
the world. To-day we are witnessing, not the birth, but the re-hirtb 
of a great ancient nation Sir, veiy few people m this country 
realise the tremendous change m onr country which has taken place 
during the last five years Things have moved and are moving at 
such a tremendous pace that sometimes we oui selves are startled 
In the remote corners of India, in the out of the way places, you vi 
find people, especially young boys and girls, talkmg of then national 
aspirations and of the freedom and liberty of their Mother an 
There is such an awakening m the youth of the country, both in lo 
rural and urban areas, that it is not possible to check tbe groving 
desire the increasmg spirit, which animates them to form themse - 
ves into a nation worthy of the name We the ^onicn of that 
reyiTinff nation, cannot but rejoice at this awakening* i j P ^ 

as we might feel, this brings with it the tremendous 
nf miidine- the vouno-er generations It is our duty as mothc , 

^sfer. to 3-ho/tiam the njhf tract and lead then, alnn^ 

the straight road 

Sir, the baais of hnman society ,s 

a home, a group of homes is laiown as a P ' , ^ /prlrratmn 

become a town, a number of towns form I 

of districts IS called a province oi a country -Modern 
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all il'? culhiip and d('^ olopinonl of llie human mind, has biought 
homo io Us the f.u ( th.ii foi a lug (onntiv like India, uheie difterent 
lacos and diOoront intore'^t^; exist a go\oinment established on 
the liasie jirincijile of fedeiation alone c.ui be a success 

follow in<r this jnnuiplc (ountnes like the United States of 
America, the Australian and the Swiss Fedeiatinns, Imie become 
some of the greatest nations of to-da^ Units bind themselves 
togethei for (he sake of Iheii iMotheiland, and foi the purposes of 
delence from foieign aggression, and thus gam that peace and 
ti inquilhti which is essential for the fun development and progiess 
of a nation Ifaving lealised this, we, the women Delegates from 
India, siipjiort the proposal of a federal form of goi eminent for 
our eountn Such a form will give to our people in their respective 
PioMiiecs, in tlicir natuial siii roundings, and in then oivn tiaditional 
culture freedom and spopc foi the full dciolopment of the different 
faeulties ijnen to them bv PioMdeiue Proimcial genius in every 
sphere of life will liettci tiowei amidst its own native siiiioundings, 
and w*ll thus spread its pel fume all ovei the countiT and the world 
A Tagore in Bengali and a iluhammad Icjbal in Urdu, by writing 
in their respeetne languages, eould eniieh the world with such 
gems of thought and literaluie 

"We are glad. Sir, that oiii Prinees Jiaie pioved tiue sous of the 
soil of their ATotherland, and arc ready to join an All India Federa- 
tion The golden dai foi our eountn will be when tlie Indian 
India and the Biitisli India will link themsehes foi common 
purposes, thus foiming themsehes into onegieat nation^ 

Mr Chairman on lieii.iif of the womanliood of India, I make an 
earnest appeal to \ ou to let us go back to our country with such a 
measure of Beforms as when plaiing them before oui voimger 
generations, we mav be able to say to tliem, “ In this age of 
scientific development wlien no countrj* can stand isolated, you 
have in tlie Britisli Commonwealth of Nations a leadj'-made union 
Now tliat an equal paitncrship with (he sister Dominions is offered 
to you, what more do vou requiie? ” 

Sii, having had manv oppoi (unities of meeting quite a number 
of British people of all shades of opinion, I find that one of their 
arguments against India getting full measure of refoims is “How 
can India be given Dominion Status when it is so backward in social 
reform'^” Such remarks ha^e often been made by the Piess, as 
well as by unsympathetic politicians in public My leply to them 
IS, “ Yes, we have many of our social pioblems to tackle, but show 
me any countrj’- on the face of the earth wheie such pioblems do 
not exist in one foim or anothei ? ” We have taken our problems 
in hand, and aie tiviug to tackle them day by day, with the help 
of God we hope to achieve — and achieve verj’- soon — that Western 
freedom of speech and action, combmed with Eastern restraint, 
which IS the ideal of our womanhood The social leform of 
a country depends mostly upon its women With the best 
intention in the world, a foreign government may introduce 
excellent measures of social refoim, but because it is a foreign 

e2 
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govemiaent, tiie reforms advocated by it are always Innl-pJ 
upon witb suspicion. As soon as we have tbe legislation of oar 
oun ly m onr own bands, we can better do away intb some of the 

Turkey, Persia, Ifysore 

Baroda, Bbopal, and Travancore have been able to do Anost 
as soon as our men got tbe franchise, they did not Hesitate in 
giving us our share; and now that tbe women of India are cominn- 
forwaid and taking an active part m tbe political life of tbe countir. 
tne solution of all these pioblems wiU not be difficult to find TTith 
women to guide in social matters, tbe men of a country can achieve 
greater success in social reform. 


bir Chairman, whatever may be the ultimate form of govern- 
ment decided upon, we hope that this Conference will not treat ns 
in tbe way we have been treated in tbe Government of India Des- 
patch Tbe fate of half tbe population of tbe country has been 
decided in one sentence Had that one sentence said that sex should 
be no disqualification for women m any way, we would have re- 
joiced But to finish nearly 160 milDon of His ifajesty's subjects 
by saymg that “ No special provision should be made for women,’’ 
shows a complete lack of understanding But if others have 
blundered, we hope and pray that this Conference will not, and 
that it will give women their adequate share m the admmistration 
of their country. 

Sir, with your permission, I earnestly appeal to the Bntish 
Delegations, as well as tof my countr y men, to sit around this Table 
in a spiiit of mutual co-operation and good wiD, with only one aim 
and one object in view, that of findmg a suitable constitution for 
India a constitution which, while satisfying the legitimate 
aspirations of an ancient nation like India, by giving it full Domi- 
nion Status, with certain reservations, of course, for the transitional 
peiiod — ^the fewer the better — should be the means of removing 
mistrust and suspicion and should establish an eveilastmg bond of 
friendship between England and India. 

I appeal to you all ; let us not sit down in the spirit of the ruler 
and the ruled, but as friends, with sympathetic hearts, and open 
minds, to arrive at a conclusion which will help the suftenng ma'-e^ 
of the countrv that we love India, bruised and achmg, is oo in^ 
up to us — ^rather not onlv India, but the whole world is moking up 
to us— to spread the balm of good will and friendship Let us noi 
disappoint them. May Almighty God bless our eftorts 


Sir Mirza J/ Ismail. Mr Chai^an, I p 

possible I only wish to say that in the opinion of the 

I am privileged to represent at this Conference— Mv=ore T . ‘ 
core Cochin and Pudukota-the time has come for mnk.n^.^ a 
ladical change m the present system nt botl* 

IS a change which seems equally necesy Great BntTin, 

countries— not more necessary for India than l y ^fother- 

Gieat Britain which is only less dear t “ ^ -jj 

land To my mind, the success of this Conference 
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In inmlii-mn I -hould like to a-suie m\ fellow Delegates from 
I 5 nti-h India that we of the Indian States wholc-hcarledlv loin 
with tliem in their appe.tl to (lie Tlrili-h nation to set India on the 
luirli lo.id to self-iroM'rnment I would at the same time, ventuie 
to i-k m\ ( mint n men to lememlicr — I hope T shall not bemisuudei- 
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stood, for I thmk 1 speak nothms but the obvious truth— that that 
great journey cannot be accomphshed successfully, nor can those 

m as much as theirs, be fulfy realised except 

m company of their compatriots m the States, and, may I also add 
with the goodwill and co-operation of Great Britain ? ’ 

f, /r Mr Chairman, the first tenipta- 

tion to which I felt I was likely to succumb was to concentrate on 
cei-tam statements which have been made, and to aUude to certain 
misconceptions that were apparently present even to those who had 
a experience of Indian affairs On a very memorable occasion 
an English statesman urged his audience to consnlt a large 
map It IS equally necessary to consult detailed histories It is 
astonishing that on occasions of this kind the history of England 
and the history of India are apt to be forgotten Let me, in passing 

^not in a spirit of reproach — advert only to three matters Mr 
Lord Peel referred to monopolies Did he remember that in 1721 
there was a prohibition of imports into England of any Indian 
printed calicoes ? Did he advert to the series of statutes beginning 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth which prevented Indian goods 
reaching England ^ Did he remember what took place in 1874 when 
the representatives of a great tradmg federation remarked upon 
the calamity of new mills being erected m Bombay? But I shall 
not dwell on that aspect of the matter any fmther Let us consult 
large maps and histones 

It IS often said that the professional politicians are rife in India, 
but let it be remembered that the object of the professional politi- 
cian, and of every other politician, is ultimately to seek what is 
beyond politics and what is beyond the transient needs of the hoiu 
■ — ^the prosperity and the contentment of the people In the few 
remarks which I shall permit myself to make I shall have lefeienco 
only to this aspect You had a gre at and magnificent gathering 
here at the Imperial Conference What were the object and aim of 
that Conference? Was it not to devise means and measuies for the 
purpose of improving the economic condition of England and o 
the Empire? We believe, and believe fervently, that the economic 
condition of the Indian masses will be improved only if tne 
economic position can be dealt with by the people of India A goo( 
deal was said and wiitten, both before and after the Imperial 
Conference, about measures of pieference and measures of 
tion, but what India wants is this' whether one theorv or J 
of trade and fiscal management be correct, let it be gnen to fn • 
to make her experiments in her own way, bv hei own 
her own good It is that ideal which is at the back ^ ' ‘ 

vours We believe that the fiscal and the tariff policv of In Im f ^ 
i:;er be regulated, can never be adjusted to bung about the i cal 
prosper ity of India, unless those in chaige of the=e ^ . 
are animated by a purely Indian standpoint 

Nextly, a gieat deal has been said of |,'pr/i/eh 

from the international point of view, of m . 
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Tl'o’ ou1t''4ov “m wS f *"><! slbstantial 

10 only way in wliicli one can take it out of the nower of +1 ,p 

iiJcsponsibles to luni society is to make it possible for^tbe irrespon- 

sib os (0 become i espousible You will undoubtedly bring about that 

result f ^ou aclneve something which is worth longmg L, stnTing 

foi ami dying foi as the lesult of this Conference I firmly believt 

tlinl opinion in this Conference will be unanimous that the only 

^\ay oi piodncing peace and good will and contentment and com- 

imlcshi]) between India and England is to hammer out a system of 

goieinmont which will enable the most lestless spirits of India to 

icej Hint there has been brought into being a constitution worth 

iiing nndci If that is done, this Conference will hare achieved 

an cpo( li-muking lesiilt , hut if we have to go hack to our country 

and sa'^ Hint wo have hiought back only a halting or fragmentary 

‘Cistern of govcinment, not worth looking at by the practical and 

the idealistic, we shall have failed Then alone will arise the 

calamity to whicli allusion was made, namely the calamity of the 

in csjionsihles coming to positions of irresistible might ,0n the 

othci hand, if a\i(1i the co-opeiation of tlie Indian Pimces and 

flritish Indians, if wath the co-opeiation of British statesmen and 

Indian statesmen, we achieve real self-government, we shall make 

it im])ossiblo foi those, who have not the best ideals of both coun- 

tiies hefoie then mind’s eye, to work their will The choice is 

before all of us and it is a fateful choice 


Lord' Reading This is, indeed, a memorable Conference I 
have been more and more impressed as I have listened to every 
speech from those who have acldiessed ns It is memorable m the 
first place because it maiks a stage in the development of the 
constitutional advance of India. Hitherto, the process has never 
been adopted of a Round Table Conference to discuss the proposi- 
tions before the Government, but very often — it may be too often, 
as I have sometimes thought— in the past, decisions of the Grovem- 
ment were formulated and invitations then issued to attend a Cou- 
lerence to change them if possible Obviously, India was anxious 
to change that system, and for my part I am glad that this has 
happened , (j think it gives India a faiier opportunity to F" 
case, hefoie the Government has come to conclusions, instea o 
having to argue against a decision already made and in which no 
doubt eveiT consideiation had been taken into account Toi a 
reason, I think we weie all pleased when the 



e even those wno set out irum uyx., .. 
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d.n , 1 am om' 1 \ day moK* and inoie a‘^(olllshed a( llu* lapidil}, llie 
almost d.t?/ling s\MftnosSj Mith winch llic East '^cems to mitdistance 
the AVest Jlcie Is a mn-\omoiil wlncli has onh just stalled in 
India In nn time it was onh hcginninp, and yet lieie we liaA'e 
the ladies jiieseiit and taking pail in onr debates 

Let me tuin to wliat. to nn mind, is a distinct histoiical adAance 
in the liiston of India, whnh oiue begun <an iieAoi stoj), once it 
has left its impiint t .in nc\ci be ellaced, A\hich is goin^ to take 
India fuither, perhaps, than some of us caci thought A\hen Aie have 
had Ai^ions (it aaImI India might achieAC "We liaAo iioaa oiii minds 
enlaiged oui aiea of Aision extended oui hoiizon infinitely 
AAidened because aac Iuiao the Piinces taking pait amHi us and Avitli 
Biitish India The GoAeinment of India as aou aic nwaie, has 
.iLauas h.id these two scpaiate limbs so to sjie.ik, of the goA'einment 
C.ln the one hand, it has to deal A\ith the JBinces of India, on the 
otliei it deals A\ith lliitish India Think of the improvement as 
thoA li.iAe tlieniselAes jioitiaAcd it in vaiious speeches to-day 
Think of all that is open to us if noA\ aac piocecd togethei to foim 
a GoAcinmenl foi all India a United .States of India, as it has been 
teinied, Avhieh amII in tiutli be the gieatest conception of federa- 
tion should it take jilaee, that the woild has vet seen It is unique 
in its chiiadei .ind quite lemaikable m its extent Tlicie is no 
sub-eontiiieiit no nation in the AAorld that can piescnt to xov, to 
us to the world, the iiictuie as we see it liefoie us Never can 
tills be pai.illeled Here a’ou huA-e the luleis of gieat Ii dian 
States, the icjiiescntatiAcs of ITis Exalted Ilighiiess the Ni/am 
of the gie.it and poweiful State of IlA'deiabad the lepiesentative of 
3lASOie a Stale aaIikIi lias alwaAs, if I maA be peimitted to s.aA’’ so, 
taken tlie lead in the adA.ance toAiaids constitutional government, 
of B.iroda, A\hich ceitainh' has not lingeied lieliind and of many 
otheis — I should like to go right tliiougli them, but tune does not 
peimit — the Aeiv puluie thcA liaAe bi ought before us sIioavs us tJie 
Euleis coming here and taking pait Avitli the lepiesentntives of 
Biitish India, because, like them, thev feel the call of the Mothei- 
countn', and tlieA ]nit before vou then desire to join in all that 
maA' be foi the good of India 

Let me tiiin to the mam subject that Ave have to discuss, hut 
hefoie doing so I should like to saA’ how deeply impiessed I am hy 
the speeches we have lieaid duiing the Avhole couise of the discussion 
and also bA' the conversations we have had outside this room Avith 
those who me representing the various parts of India 

In approaching the subject of India, I speak here to-day on 
behalf of the Liberal section of Parliament, but I speak also on 
behalf of mvself, and you aviII permit me to sav on my OAvn hehalf 
that I have a profound interest in Indian affairs I can never 
forget all that happened in India, I shall alcvays recall it and 
alAAaAS have an abiding affection foi India and the memories it has 
left me I have told Amu, Sir, that I speak for the Liberals (jUe 
are here cliscussmg tivo main questions, as I understand it The 
fiist IS the one propounded bv vou. Sir, as to Avhether the future 
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constitution sliould be on a fodeial or a nnitan* basi^ The ott^- 
is incidental to it_, and you liave, Mi. Prime Mimster, set as a ceod 
example by allowing tbe fullest latitude of debate, so that no tecl'tu- 
cal luling should be given in this great discussion Me lime tiiv.' 
able to speak of every thing. MTiat stands out most is tlie dornna 
foi advance in constitutional goveiuineut Let mo fir.-t deal vnl- 
that one aspect of it Dominion Status is a vague term 1 "Si'. 
not going back on all that has happened in the past, ve want h 
deal with the questions as they now stand Dominion State'? 1 
gather to mean a status equal to that of the other Dominions vitliiu 
the Empire. That is the true meaning of it It has neior beoi 
defined, no lawyer has evei attempted to put it into definition, but 
I do not suppose anyone will doubt that that is vhat in truth i? 


meant by it Keep that meaning clear in your minds, bccaiM' if 
you do, I think yon must see that fheie are very many question^ m 
he considered and discussed befoie you can get quite to the ulftniafc 
goal you natutallv strive to attain Let me add tins, so tluif I 
may clear the ground and not take up furtlier time in disnisuou 
Speaking on behalf of tiiose with whom I am associated, ve nie-f 
fully accept the statement that the natural issue of tlie Deilnr.i- 
tion of 1917 IS that of Dominion Status and that the inqdK'ifieu 
of the wolds used is Domiuion Status Me do not vish to 
fine shades of diheience; they ma% have had their place, and I ta^e 
full lesponsibilitv foi having at one time thought that thm ha-j. 
that lesponsibihty piopeilv falls on me and not on othd' 
have had questions laised and answers given whieli liaie detrid 
the ground, and we are now dealing with the subject ns it dual 
betoie us 
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of tlie poetic exhoitatioD which Mis Hio-Iines^ f 

Al\rai’ addressed to us at tine Toiii n -jlaliaraja of 

foUowed fioTu ,t T 7a ? ^ invocation which 

louowed horn it. I would try and use with him and all of rou 

not find the straight and cleai path I would keep straight on 
bok^g ahead striving to banish dishust and to cLte t4t thai 
we may work togethei with one undei standing, with one purpose 
to do the best we can m the interests of India, and that this 
iederation of all India, this great and mighty conception may 
be reached with the assistance of the Princes and of rourselyes In 
later years we may look back to the days of this Conference and 
lealise that it has the great meiit of having declaied for this 
principle of fedeialism I hope— but, of course that is entirely 
foi 30U that w'e may be able by a unanimous conclusion to airire 
at the lesult that we should proceed to consider the federal system, 
that that should be our work, quite undei standing that we are 
dealing only with the principle, and not with all the detail^s If 
we do accomplish that, then this Conference will hare succeeded to 
a great extent at the stait, and mil haye changed the whole aspect 
of the situation as it existed before the Conference met 


H. H The Mahara^d of Nawanagar Hr Piime Minister 
before I begin to addiess this Conference, may I add a woid of 
congratulation to the gracious lady who addressed us this morning 
Speakmg on behalf of all of us, whethei the British Delegations, 
the Princes, or the other Delegates from India, we congiafulate 
her most heaitily on the most wonderful speech that I haxe heaid 
from the lips of an Indian woman on so momentous an occasion 

Mr Prime Minister, you have, unfortunately, on this last day, 
curtailed oui’ time of speaking, and therefore, although I had hoped 
to address you from notes, yet, lest I should wandei and take up 
too much of vour time, I will confine myself to reading what I bare 


to say 

Much has already been said, at this Table, on the supieme 
gravity of the issues that agitate India to-day , I can hardly add, 
with any words of mine, to the volume of testimony that is foitli- 
coming from speaker after speakei, who brings to this countiy ver^ 
recent and mtimate knowledge of the national movement tha a 
long smee stepped beyond the proverbial layryer, and has eu e]P< 
the hearts and homes of all classes of people and in all pai ts of W 
country It is a mass movement that has got m its grip the mmti 
of India— not the literate classes only, as is often alleged m tw 
Inutvy. Let that stern fact be clearlr recognised and properl' 

*"^7 mil refer m the first place to a feiv of the admirahle speerhe-. 
as f™pi: those of sAe, Bahadnr Saprn -d S.rjln^ 

T nn+7irnl1v refrain from referring to the utterance 

members of mr or^n Order, because they "( 

On minr pomts those that I '4" S H 

explicit that, in mr humble opinion the Conferenre 
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"lateful lo tlie spenkeis for putting the issues on both sides with 
sucli tlaniy Oui congialulations are due to all of them, jiaiti- 
eularh lo 8ir Tej ]tohadui Sapiu ioi Ins masteily review of the 
position in ]Jiilish India io-day, .ihout vhich he is eminently 
qualified to speak Wo, the llulin^ Piinces, Sii, repiesent the 
consol vatne element in tlie Indian pmit-\ , and }et we cannot afford 
to Ignore the fact that times aie changing rapidly and that the 
docliine of fc'ttnia Icntc is not suitable to the pace of piogiess 
which the clianging conditions imperatively demand We have 
the example of England before us to follow England pieserves 
even in her vondeiful piogiess a sobei conseivative outlook and 
yet takes rapid strides without losing giip of the essentials of 
stability 

I must not allov this oppoitunit} to jiass without a refeience to 
the stiiking speech deli\eied b^ Ills Highness The Maharaja of 
Hashmii on the opening dav of the Confeience In a few well- 
chos?:n sentences Ills ITighness laid befoie jou the ideals which 
animate us and tlie expectations u Inch piompted us to attend this 
Conference 

We have alvajs stood foi the steady piogiess of oui country 
We haie the st-aimchest possible faith in the destiny of India as 
■a whole It cannot be othciwise We have inheiited its tiadi- 
tions. its cultuie, its instincts, its lionoui Our ancestois shaped 
its histoiy at one period oi anothei ATe ha\e rejoiced when it 
prospeied, we lla^e suffered when it suffeied On manv occasions 
OUI blood has been shed in hei defence And though in the alteied 
conditions of to-daj c\o niav sometimes be judged haishly even by 
-oui ovn couutiymen, we have aluacs held nearest to oui heait her 
piestige and her hououi Sii, it may inteiest paiticulaily the 
British Delegates to know that the woid “ subject ” had no place 
in our vocabulary In oui language our subjects aie known as 
our “ praja,” which is a Sansciit woid meaning “ childien ” In 
that concept there is no tinge of suboidiuation which is implied in 
Ihe Latin root of the woid subject A Prince and his people — 
membeis of a united household — ^living togethei as fathei and 
childien is a concept that is veiy dear to the oriental mind, and it 
undeilies oriental politx’ I am not talkipg just now of the com- 
paiative meiits of demociacj and monaichy I am only alluding 
to the culture of India and of the polity to uhich it gave rise As 
His Highness The Maharaja of Bikanei said, traditions of centuiies 
of kingship are mgrained in our being But we at once recognise 
the obligations of ruler “^np — the obligations which aie immense 
and pioportioned to the sanctity of the united family ideal Such 
being the Indian tradition, the solution we are seeking of this 
pioblem with which we are confionted, must be found in consonance 
with that tradition 

My purpose, therefore, is to bring home to this gathering the 
"Vital necessity of satisfying the aspirations of India as a ■nmole, 
if she IS to continue as a contented and vigorous member of the 
Hiitish Commonwealth of Hations I have no hesitation in saying 
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that her association with Gieat Britain is not merely a histone 

hrnfi of great import. It is pioridentiaL It cannot 

be othemise for we find two countries, separated geogiaphicaX 

control ^d^S ""f racially, brought together in^the closest 

contact and the most intimate association And I say advisedh 

racially Sir because Mr Baldwin was good enough in a memorable 
speech he uttered about a year ago, and which created a profound 
and happy feeling in India, to refer to Indians and Englishmen 
as coming from the great Aryan stock “ Ear away in time, m the 
^wn of history the greatest race of the many laces then emerging 
ttom prehistoric mists was the great Aryan race When that race 
left the country which it occupied in the W^estem part of Central 
Asia, one great branch moved west, and in the course of their 
wanderings they founded the cities of Athens and Spaita, they 
founded Eome, they made Europe, and m the veins of the principal 
•nations of Europe flows the blood of their Arjmn forefathers The 
speech of the Aryans, which they brought with them, has spread 
throughout Europe It has spread to Ameiica It has spread to 
the Dominions beyond the seas At the same time, one branch 
went south, and they crossed the Himalayas They went mto the 
Punjab and they spread through India, and, as an historic fact, 
ages ago, there stood side by side in their ancestral land, the 
ancestors of the English people and the ancestors of the Bajputs 
and of the Brahmms And now, after teons have passed, tlie 
children of the remotest generations from that ancestry have been 
brought together by the inscrutable decree of Providence, to set 
themselves to solve the most difficult, the most complicated political 
problem that has ever been set to any people of the -norld " A"; 
Lord Peel very rightly said, we in India have always appreciated 
the great work that Britain has done. Biitain has done veil hy 
India in a variety of ways She has developed her resonices and 
modernised many of her institutions, above all sbe has established 
peace and tranquillity All this is acknowledged and gratefully 
appreciated Three boons in particular stand to the eternal credit 
of Great Britam I will give the first place to the Pax Bnlanmca, 
which has enabled India to make much material progress She 
has o-iven India a unifying medium through the English language, 
the noble literature of which has helped to introduce a nev spird 
of liberty and self respect Thirdly, India’s connection nitli 
England has proved to the vorld that the tno countries are coni- 
plementary to each othei, and to-day the world stands to benefit 
by the mutual “ give and take” of the two countries of vkuH 
they aie eminently capable 

Speaking for myself, I have been educated in this countiy am 
have spent many years of my life here England is nlrnod i 
much my cultnial ahd spiritual home as India , its frrc.d msti n n.m_ 

and Its political life lave leen lo me a pcrenmid souric of r,fr. 
c T 1 j A-. -nnlifiml Parf'v of u 


meiit. I once'ieirnpe'a to' tie gicat political Pari, of 'I" 

Marauis of Rcadinfr is so distingllishcd a rcprcicalai.w 1 loai I 
“ Sve Imbibed mncl tlal is 

President, my lopes centre in tie “ perprlutama of ilo 
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tonncchon, AAlntli, in iin belief, ib a gnaiaulee of the advancement 
■of ni} countiy and of her futuie greatness 

Sir Tej Baliadni Sajiiu lias asked ns to federate vitb Biitisli 
India; ne aie piepared to fedeiate so long as our internal autonomy 
IS preserved and our present hardships are remedied We, the 
Buling Brinces, are jealous of interference by others in our methods 
of goieinmeut We theiefoie feel bound to refrain from making 
any suggestions about the exclusiiclj’’ domestic problems of Biitish 
India Subject to such mutual fieedom in inteinal affairs, let us 
saj that, for all questions of common concern, ue legard federation 
uith British India as being both possible and desiiable at the 
earliest date As I see the position, British India in federation will 
continue to manage its ouu affairs, its great Provinces adjusting 
their relations between themselves So also the States — possibly 
assisted by a States’ Couneil — uill continue to manage their own 
affairs But lor all matters of common concern there must be a 
Federal Council, composed of authoiised representatives from 
BntislT India and the States I sec no reason uhy a fedeiation 
should not be effected as soon ns the difScult matters, which fall 
to be adjusted, can be settled, and I ieel sure that only by federa- 
tion can those aspirations for the dignity and status of India, 
which we all of us entertain, in due time be achieved, namely, the 
equality of status with the sister Dominions within the Empire 

But, I must reitei-ate that no Federation has ever come into being, 
in which the fedeial units did not know what their rights weie 
Therefore while asking for federation, we also ask for the “ judi- 
cial ” asccitammeut of the rights of the States The present 
position that the Paiamouut Powei can at will over-iide the tieaties 
IS extremely unsat isfactoiw It is so utterly inconsistent with the 
Boyal Proclamation, in which the world was told that the tieaties 
with the States are inviolate and inviolable, after they had been 
similarly pronounced to bo sacied and sacrosanct But foi the 
existence of the States theie would have been no use of the woids 
Paramount Powei I am making no secret about the feeling of 
uncertainty and insecuiitv in which the States have been plunged 
by the enunciation of a doctiine which empoweis the Government 
ot India to over-ride all tieaties, engagements and sanads on the 
plea of Paramountcy I would plead, with all the emphasis at 
ni'N command, that this unceitamty should cease, and that all 
vagueness attaching to the conception of Paramountcy should give 
place to a clear formula which should be the outcome of a consi- 
dered decision given by a competent and impartial tribunal The 
Butler Eeport, the Simon Eeport, the Government of India 
Despatch have all failed to satisfy the parties concerned 

A contented India is, it is superfluous to sav, an economic 
necessity It is our keen desire to see that trade between England 
•and India develops in volume and importance A large number 
•of my subjects and those of my neighbour. His Highness The 
Maharao of Hutch, reside in Bombay and carry on business in 
cloth I know as a positive fact that their annual turnover goes 
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ovei 23 nullion sterlinff or 30 crores of tooppc t+ , + it 

But both Bombay mariet^ 

But both I aud the Maharao ol Kutoh are helplese at tie meseat 

momeut The policy of boycott, u^hich, may I tell you, laVa Zf 

m ehength as time goes by, hite them Tery hard, and it w?uld bf 

imlb °B°t P'''* tlem to lesume their tiade relations 

with British merchants in the present circumstances, because if 
wollid be futile An eaily settlement, therefore, of the Indian 
pro ein is of tte utmost importance. If Manchester is prosperous- 
agam, a great deal of unemployment in the Korth would disappear 

So ff^ as all those present at this Conference desire to remain 
within the British Empire as equal partners, in so far as we all are 
sincerely firm in our devotion to the King-Emperor, what is the 
obstacle in the way of conceding India’s demand ^ At any rate 
what IS to prevent a declaration of policy by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at this late date? Such a declaration, with the associafaon 
of several parliamentary Parties, will greatly facilitate the ^orh 
of the Committees to be appointed One thing is certain If those 
who have come to this Conference go hack to India without the 
Parliament of Britain making it clear that the minimum constitu- 
tional demands of India as a whole will be conceded, not only will 
this Conference have been held in vain, but I am much afraid that 
such a fiasco would strengthen beyond measure the extremist party 
in India I therefore submit, in the inteiests of both countries, 
both of which I love, with all the emphasis at my command that 
the recognition of India’s status within the Empire and her right 
to be mistress of her own affairs, as early as reasonably possible, 
should not he left in any doubt 

Sti Provash Chundei Mitter I have been honoured by the 
landlords, lepresenting the different Provinces and their iniportaut 
interests, to be their spokesman on this historic occasion I haie 
been charged with this duty by, amongst others, men like Havnb 
Sir Ahmad Said Khan of Chhitan. from the United Piovinces, the 
Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanga of Bihar and Orissa, and the Baja 
of Parlakimedi, Madias They in their turn have varied exper- 
ience and wide interests I also represent the landlords of my own 
Piovmce of Bengal, large and small, and that wider circle, ludud- 
ing the landlords, who desire self-government for India as an 
mtegial part of the Biitish Empire 

The discussions, to which we have hitheito listened, 
think, made it ahundantlv clear that on the Biitish Indian side, lo 
amongst the Muslims and amongst the Hindis, theie is a , 

desire for responsihilitv m the Centre When leacleis of expe 
ence, position and modeiation, like Sir Muhammad Sbafi on ^ 
Miislm side, and like my esteemed fiiend Sn 
on the Hindu, have asked for responsihilitv at ^ 

Their Highness the Indian Pnnccs have shown smb 

Biitish Indian aspirations, one ran easilv dinw the c 

the desiie foi such responsibih^ is almost > or 

loids Sir, are as keen as am othei section of their countiyn 
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ihe question of ‘-eli-froMMinnent. but being in n minority, tliey 
natuially (lo‘^lle a constitution uhicb uill ensuie the piotectiou of 
then Intel ests along nith those of the othei minorities They also 
decile tliat tlieii class should Inne sepaiate and adequate repre- 
sentation both in the PioMiices and in the Centre They would 
fuithci point out that, in oidei to make responsible government a 
success, there must be lustice to all classes and inteiests, includi-ng 
theiis They feel, like othei s the urgent need for the est-ablish- 
meiit of iiainioin aid peai e in the countn , indeed, they feel it 
*^ 11101 '* than duelleis in uibin aieas Thej realise that piogiess 
must depend on the maintenance ol social eqailibiium, and that 
the stable elements should lane then place in the new constitution 
The^ feel that no polilital airangenient in India has a chance of 
success uhich is not fiimly looted in ilie structure of Indian society 

The landloids, Sii, aie natuially uioie intimatelv concerned 
with the niral aieas, and with the inteiests and pioblems of such 
areas,* and we know that more than 226 millions out of the 247 
millions in Biitish India Ine in nnal areas Self-government in 
India will not be woithy of the name unless adequate and suitable — 
mark the woid suitable — representation be given to lural areas and 
to the classes intimately eoneeined with those interests Adequate 
pioMsion should thcrefoic be nude not only for the suitable repie- 
sentation ol luial aieas, but also foi improving their piesent 
educational and economic conditions. 

2Cow, Sir, we aie lepeatedlv told that self-goveiument in India 
IS ically a giaft and not a giowth Is that so^ In the urban 
aieas, with 50 lears of expeiience m municipal polities and later 
in council elections with the keen desire of the educated classes 
to follow Western s^ stems, is self-government not vet a growth in 
uibau aieas^ But if lou turn to the lural areas, if you appioach 
the question of self-goveinment in lural areas as an Indian pioblem, 
I ventuie to submit that vou should look upon it in true perspec- 
tive and then you will see that it is reallv a giowth When 
dynasties tumbled, when Empiies faded, when legions thundered 
by, the Aullage communities of India had their mvn self-govein- 
meut, and self-goveinment undei those conditions is much moie 
difficult than self-government in the static state of societv which 
you have in Emrland oi in manv of the Western countries But, 
mind yon in framing the constitution for the future self-govern- 
ment of India do not forget the kind of self-government to which 
0111 rural aieas aie accustomed In couise of time, in the couise 
of anothei 40-50 veais, given the chance, the rural areas will 
appieciate the ballot box and will be able to use the ballot box as 
efficiently as the urban aieas 

There is another point which, speaking on behalf of rural 
interests and also on behalf of the landlords who are intimateh 
concerned with runi interests I desiie to make and that is the 
inadequate provision winch has hitherto been made for social 
sei-vices in luial areas Even from the narrowest pomt of view 
the landlord cannot collect his rents unless his tenants are pros— 
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Till fiom ^y],at is thevem described 

J c a\ciagc income of n native of tlieso Isles is £100 a year, Tbe 

a\eiagc income of tlie Indian, according to the most optmiistio 
<.'R(inui(o accepted liy Ihe Simon Commission, is Us. 107 a year. 
Accoiding to a less ojiiinnslic estimate it is only Es. 80. The 
JJritisii JJclcgations are familiai ivitli tbe unemployment problem 
in tills couuir}' Compaiing an nniiiial aveiage income of £100 a 
jcai in Close Isles, vliat is £G or £8 a year in the case of a 
native of India, in spite of the advantages of a tropical climate'’ 
Ami this figure icprcscnls the avciage income, including the m- 
como of nrli and poor, and including the income of the urban 
areas. ^Vilh youi Knou ledge of tlic acuteness of the unemployment 
piobJem in }onr country on £100 a year, you should appreciate 
uhat human e.xisteuce must be on an income of £6 or £8 a year. 

Bui ^\hut is tlic good of stalibg all this unless you British and 
no Indians join our linnds in uplifting 250,000,000 of our fellmv 
beings'’ The three political Paities of this country can really give, 
ufl a holjiiiig hand In the limited time at my disposal I tviII 
not go into details, but, if the British Delegations vill give me a 
chance, I venture to say that I shall he able to place before them 
a scheme by vlncli your unemployment problem will be rapidly 
1 educed and by vliich tbe pioblcm of India— namely, the uplift of 
the luial masses — vill be solved in a comparatively quick time 
lief 01 c I conclude I N\ould like to refer to two important 
speeclies — one by Lord Peel and the other by Lord Ueadmg I 
could follow the sjioecli of Lord Peel, I could see the difficulties 
he pointed out, hut, with the utmost respect — and perhaps he was 
carried away by his usual eloquence — I could not understand 
whether Lord Heading leally wanted to give us self-government 
immediately. But I could see Loid Peel’s attitude His attitude 
was, “ Yes, ve may he piepared to meet you if you can remove 
certain difficulties, for instance, if you can set up a constitution 
which will ensure a stable state of society ” There was one very 
important point laised by Lord Peel He said that if we repre- 
sentatives of India, and the Piuices of India, go back hamng 
attained oui object, theie is a veiy strong party in India wbicU 
will wrest powei from our hands Let me assure Lord Peel that 
if the sentiments of the people he satisfied, there will be a iaige 
section of extremists who, like the suffiagettes of your country, will 
he reconciled; hut let me at the same time tell some of my Indian 
friends here that there will remain a section who may not and wiu 
not he reconciled Ton may, the Biitish and Indian I>elegates 
take that into account in framing the constitution, but ^fyou gi^ 
us a constitution such as we want the position will be 
better, if you concede to the sentiment of the people, 
safeguards 

One woid more I would bie to a,k yon to realise what 
the nosition if you can freely affiliate India to fou— a self-govern 
“g iSr I make bold to say that .£ that ideal be altemed world 
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peace is- a^-'-mcd Such afliliation will make Bntain s position m 
the woihl pic-enuneut not oiiU’’ in the spheie oi tiade and com- 
merce hut al'so as a most impoitant and etlective factor in main- 
tanuiifr woild peace The Uicat AVai has demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of India in men and money, assembled at short notice ^ 
but with a self-govei limp: India, tiuly affiliated to England, the 
icsourccs 111 nieii and niateiials which will be available to the- 
British Commonwealth of Nations will be Ter\ much larger than 
the eonti ibution of India duung the World Wai With this 
^oser^e strength, England, the head of that confedeiacy, will reach 
a po'-ition which no other powci in the world would ever approach 
Such a cousumiiiatum may lead to the realwation of a new world 
idcil If that position is eiei attained, perliaps the poet’s dream 
ma} cease to be a dieam and plo^e to he a leality It may then 
me,"!! a world wheie the wai drum will tin oh no longer in tho 
rarlianient of ^fan and the Federation of the Woild Is not that 
ideal woitli striving foi ^ Should we not, as citizens of a world 
where throuch God’s grace, I fiimly bolie\e, an incieasing purpose 
runs, sirne for such an ideal ^ 

Dr Ainhcdlar ilr Chairman My pui-pose in rising to ad- 
dress this Confeicnce, is principally to place befoie it the point of 
view of the depiesscd classes, whom I and my colleague, Eao 
Bahadur Srinivasan, liaie the honour to represent, regarding the 
question of constitutional refoim It is a point of view of 
■13 000,000 people, or one-fifth of the total population of Biitish 
India The depressed classes form a group by themselves which is 
distinct and separate from the Muhammadans, and, although they 
are included among the Hindus, they m no sense form an integral 
part of that community Hot only have they a sepaiate existence, 
but they have also assigned to them a status which is invidiously^ 
distinct from the status occupied bv anf othei community in India_ 
There aie commniiities in India which occupy a lowei and a sub- 
oidinate position, but the position assigned to the depiessed classes 
is totally different It is one which is midway between that of the 
seif and the slave, and which may, for convenience, be called ser- 
vile — with this difference, that the serf and the slave were permitted 
to have physical contact, from which the depressed classes are 
debarred What is worse is that this enforced servility and bar to 
human intercourse, due to their untouchability, involves not merely 
the possibility of discrimination in public life, but actually works 
out as a positive denial of all equality of opportunity and the denial 
of those most elementaiy of civic rights on which all human exist- 
ence depends I am sme that the point of view of such a com- 
munity, as large as the population of England or of France, and 
so heavily handicapped in the stiuggle for existence, cannot but 
have some bearing on the right sort of solution of the political' 
problem, and I am anxious that this Conference should be placed 
in possession of that point of view at the veiy start 

That pomt of view I will try to put as brieflv as I can It is 
this that the bureauciatic form of government in India should be- 
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leplaced by a goveiameiit wbid, ,nU be a government of the oeo,,]. 

P«opJe 'I’lis statement of the iiea it 
■the depressed classes I am sme ivill be received ivitb some suron 

tbe Br,ri *■“ dep.^ed cS 

tJie British has been of a unique chai-actei Ihe depiessed cl.iSbt' 

welcomed the British as their deliveiers from age-long tymunv 

and oppressi^ by the orthodox Hindus They fou|ht then battles 

agamst the Hindus, the Mussalmans and the Sikhs, and non loi 

them this great Empire of India The Biitish, on then side, 

ass^ed the role of tiustees foi the depressed classes In new ot 

such an intimate relationship betueen the parties, this change in 

-the attitude of the depressed classes towards British Eule m India 

IS undoubtedly a most momentous phenomenon But the leasons 

foi this change of attitude aie not fai to seek AVe haye not taken 

this decision simply because we wish to thiow m oui lot with the 

majority Indeed, as you know, theie is not much loye lost 

between the majoiity and the paiticular minoiity I lepioscni 

Ouis'^s an independent decision We have judged of the existing 

administration solely in the light of oiii own cnciimstances and we 

liawe found it wanting m some of the most essential elements ot i 

good government When we compaie our piesent position witii 

the one which it was our lot to bear in Indian societv of the pu’- 

British days, we find that, instead of maiching on, Ve mo niilv 

maiking time Befoie the British, we weie m tlie loathsome 

condition due to oui untouchability Has the Biitish G'o'\einmeiit 

done anything to remove it^ Befoie the British, we could not 

diaw water fiom the village well Has the Biitish Goycrnnumi 

secured us the right to the well? Befoie the Biitish, we couM not 

•entei the temple Can we enter now? Befoie tlie Biitish, w*' 

weie denied entiw into the Police Force Does the Biitish Go\cin- 

ment admit us in the Eoice? Before the Biitish, we woic not 

nllowed to serve in the Military Is that caieei now open t') n-’" 

To none of these questions can we give an affinnatnm answer ih.it 

“the British, who have held so laige a sway ovei us foi such a long 

“time, have done some good we cheerfull)- acknowledge Bat thou' 

is ceitainly no fundamental change in oui position Indeed, 

far as w^e aie concerned, the British Goveinnient lias accepted o 

social arrangements as it found them, and has pieserifd t o ni 

faithfully in the manner of the Chinese tailor who, when giun a" 

old coat as a pattern, produced with pride an exact lepJicn, n nt , 

patches and all Our wrongs liaie lemamed as open sons mm 

-they have not been righted, although 130 ye.ms of Bntmli n 

have lolled away 

We do not accuse the British of indiheiciue or w.mt of -m'' 
pathy What we do find is that thej are quite im ornp- f- ^ 
tackle our problem If the case was one of 
would have been a matter of small , ,, . 1. r • 

made such a piofound change m our aftitude But i hn ^ ^ 

come to realise on a deeper anah si^ of the mt.iation - ^ ^ 

merely a case of indifteienee, mthei it ^ ij - 

peteS io undertake the task The depressed classes find tb ff 
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JBntisli GoNeinmeut in ludia snfteis fioni t\so veiy serious Iiniita- 
iions There is first of all an internal limitation -which aiises from 
the chaiactei, motives and luteiests of those -who aie in po-wei, 
■which prevents them fiom appreciating the living forces operating 
in our society, makes them ludift'erent and mimical to its aspiia- 
tions, and apathetic to oui education It is not because they can- 
not help 118 in these things hut because it is against their chaiacter, 
motives and inteiests to do so The second consideration that 
limits its authority is the mortal feai it has of extemal resistance 
The Government of India does lealise the necessity of lemo-vmg the 
social evils uhieh aie eating into the vitals of Indian society and 
•which have blighted the lives of the do'wntiodden classes toi so 
manv yeais The Government of India does lealise that the land- 
loids aie squeezing the masses diy, and the capitalists aie not 
griving the labouieis a hung ■wage and decent conditions of woik 
Yet it IS a most painful thing that it has not dared to touch any 
of thege evils T\Tiy° Is it because it has no legal powei-s to 
remove them? No The reason ■why it does not mteivene is 
because it is afiaid that its inteivention to amend the existmg code 
of social and economic life, mil gne use to lesistance Of what 
good IS such a Goreinment to anybody? Undei a Government, 
paialysed between two such limitations, much that goes to make 
life good must lemain held up "We must have a Government in 
which the men in powei mil give then undivided allegiance 1 o the 
best interest of the countiw lYe must have a Government m which 
men in power, knowing wheie obedience will end and lesistance 
will begin, ■viull not be afiaid to amend the social and economic code 
of life winch the dictates of justice and expediency so uigently call 
foi This rd?c the Biitish Government ■mil nevei be able to plai 
It is onlv a government which is of the people, for the people and 
bv the people that will make this possible 

These are some of the questions raised bv the depiessed classes 
and the answeis which in then view these questions seem to caiiw 
This IS therefoie the inevitable conclusion which the depressed 
classes have come to namely, that the bureauciatic Goveinment of 
India, with the best of motives, will remain poweiless to eftect anv 
change so far as our particulai giievauces are concerned We feel 
that nobody can lemove oui gnevances as veil as we can, and we 
cannot remove them unless we get political powei in our own 
liands No shaie of this political pover can evidentlv come to us 
so long as the British Government lemains as it is It is onlv in 
a Swaia] constitution that we stand anv chance of getting the 
political powei into our o^wn hands -without which we cannot bring 
salvation to our people 

Theie is one thmg, Sir, to vhich I wish to diaw your particular 
attention It is this I have not used the expression Gominion 
"Status in placing befoie vou the pomt of view of the depressed 
olasses I have avoided using it, not because I do not understand 
its implications noi does the omission mean that the depressed 
classes object to India’s attaining Dominion Status My chief 
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giouml foi Jiol iisinj It is that it does aot convey the M content of 

Iicv stimfCnl , The depressed dasses, islule 

liC} stand tor Dominion Status mtli safeguards, wish to lav all 

/ one question and one question alone 

u, question IS, how Mill Dominion India function? Where 

nil the centre of political powei be^’ Who ivill have it? Will 
the depressed classes be lieirs to it^ These are the questions that 
ionn tlicir chief concern. The depiessed classes feel that they 
uitt get no shred of the political power unless the political 
macluneiy for the nen constitution is of a special niahe In the 
cbnsti notion of that macliine ceitaiu hard facts of Indian social 
life must not be lost sight of It must be recognised that Indian 
society IS a gradation of castes forming an ascending scale of 
leveicncc and a descending scale of contempt — a system which 
gives no scope for tlic growth of that sentiment of equabty and 
iratornity so essential foi a democratic form of government It 
must also be recognised lliat while the intelligentsia is a veiy 
ncccssniy and a reiy impoi tant part of Indian society, it is drawn 
from its upper sliata and, although it speahs in the name of the 
countr}’ ami leads the political movement, it has not shed the 
nairov parltculansm of the class from which it is drawn In other 
voids vhat the depressed classes wish to urge is that the pobtical 
mechanism must take account of and must have a definite relation 
to the jisychology of the society for vhich it is devised Otherwise 
you are likely to produce a constitution which, however sym- 
metrical, will he a truncated one and a total misfit to the society 
for which it IS designed. 

Theie is one point with ivhich I should like to deal before 1 
close tins matfei. We are often reminded that the problem of the 
depressed classes is a social problem and that its solution lies else- 
where than in politics We take strong exception to this view 
We bold that the problem of the depressed classes will never he 
solved unless the}' get political power in their own hands If this 
IS tiue, and I do not think that the contrary can be mamtained, 
then the problem of the depiessed classes is I submit eminently a 
political problem and must be treated as such We know mat 
political power is passing fiom the British into the hands of those 
who wield such tremendous economic, social and religious sway 
over oui existence We are willing that it mav happen, thong 
the idea of Swaraj recalls to the mind of many of us the r 

oppressions and injustices practised upon us in the past and the e. 
of their recurrence under Swaraj We are prepared to ta£e ^ 
mevitable risk of the situation in the hope that we shall be 
in adequate proportion, as the political sovereigns of the count y 
along with our fellow countrymen will 

on one condition and that is that the settlement of 
is not left to time. I am afraid the depressed classes have v ait 
too lonff for time to work its miracle At every ^ ^ 

taken the British Government to widen the scope ^epr 
tative government the depiessed classes have been 
iS out Ko thought has been given to then claim for political 
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powoi 1 jirolC't Willi .ill the eiiij)li<i‘iib I can that we will not 
«;t Hill till'- iii\ li>ii;jor The betlleineiit of oiii piohlem imist he a 
jmt oi ilio •,’^eiiei.il pulitu il '•etlleiiieiu .nul must not be left ovei 
to flic "lilt Huy s.iutjs of the s\uipiihv .tiid yooilwill of the rulers 
of the luiiiie J lie lei^oiis why the ilepicssed classes insist upon 
u arc oh\ ions Lactn one of u^ Knows that the man in jiossession is 
nioie po\ oilnl thin the in in w iio is out of possession Everc one 
<i{ ii-- il- > Knows til it tliO'O in possession of jiowci seldom abdicate 
in f noiir iT tho'O who arc out ol it e cannot theiefore hope 
for tlie eiieifnation of the settlement of onr social piohlem, if we 
allow power to slip into the hands of those who stand to lose by 
settlement tiiiK""- we aie to b.ne anotbei re^ol^ltIon to dethrone 
iliO'e whom we to-da} help to ascend the tliione of power and 
prc'tiee e jirofer beiny despised foi too anxions apprehensions, 
than mined Iw too eonfulent a seeuntv. and I thiiiK it would be just 
.and ]iro]ier for us to insist tb.it the best guarantee for the settlement 
of onr jnoblem is the adjustment of the political machine itself 
so as to yne ns .i hold on it .md not the will of those who aie 
conirninir to be left in iinfetteied control of that machine 

"WlKit adiustments of the political machine the depressed 
classes w int for their safot\ and jirotcction I will place before the 
Conferoiu e at the proper tunc All I will say at the present moment 
is tint altbonirn we w.int responsible go\oriimcnt we do not want 
a Giivernincnt that will onij nieiii a elnnpe of masters Let the 
Ijcgislainre be fullv and leallv lepresentatne if yoni Executive 
IS goimr to bo fully losponsible 

I am «orr\ ^fr Presideuf I Iiad to speaK in such plain words. 
But I ‘low no help The depressed classes have bad no friend 
The Go^cr^lnlent lias oil along used them only as an excuse for its 
continued cMstenco The Uindtis claim them onlv to deny them 
or, better stiip to appropriate tlicir rights The !Mubammedans 
refuse to iccogiiire tlicir separate existence, because they fear that 
tlicir privileges may be curtailed b-s the admission of a iival 
Ecpicssed bj the Government suppressed bv the Hindu and 
disregarded by the ^[uslim, we me left in a most intoleiable 
position of utter liolplcssiiess to winch I am sure there is no parallel 
and to wliicli I was bound to call attention 

Begaiding the other question which is set dowoi for discussion 
I am sorrv it was decided to tag it on to a geneial debate Its 
import nice deserved a Session for itself xSo justice can be done 
1o it in a pissing lefeienee The subiect is one in which the 
depiessed classes aie deeply coiieeined and they regard it as a very 
vital question As members of a minority, we look to the Central 
Government to act as a powerful curb on the piovincial majority 
to sale the minorities from the misrule of the majoiity As an 
Indian interested in the rrrowth of Indian nationalism I must 
make it plain that I am a strong hebever in the unitary form of 
government and the thought of disturbing it I must confess does 
not please me very much This unitary government has been the 
most potent influence in the buildmg up of the Indian nation. 
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That process of imification ^hich has been tlie lesnlt of a amfod 
system of goreimment has not been completed nnd I shoaln fe 
loathe to withdra-w this most pmrerful stiranlus in the forniatne 
period and befoie it has iroihed ont its end HoTverei , the quc.ttou 
in the form in which it is placed, is only an academic qnesfioa art] 
1 shall be prepared to consider a federal foim, if it can be slioivn 
that in it local autonomy is not inconsistent -vnlJi cenlial mn'n 


Sir, all that I, as a representative of the depressed clashes, non? 
say on then behalf I have said, ifay I crave your indulgouce t<' 
permit me as an Indian to sav a word oi two generalJi on the 
situation which we have to meet So much has been said resrardini' 
its gravity that I shall not venture to add a word more to n 
although I am no silent spectator of the movement ^Vhnt J am 
amsions about is to feel wbetber we are proceeding on ught hnc' 
in evolving onr solution. What that solution should he reU' 
entirely upon the view that British Delegates choose to take A»1 
dressing myself to them I will say, whether von will meet the situ- 
ation by conciliation oi by applymg the iron heel must be a iiiottoi 
for your judgment — ^for the responsibility is entiiely lours To 
sucb of yon as are paifial to tbe use of foice and believe that a 
regime of Lettres de cachet and the BastiUe will ease tlie cifiintion 
let me lecall the memorable vords of the greatest tearliei < t 
political philosophy, Edmund Bnike This is what he soul to tie 
British natioii nhen it was faced with the pioblem of dealing ritb 
the Ameiican Colonies — 


‘ The use of force alone is but tempoiaiy It moi endure no 
a moment but it does not lemove tbe neces.'sitv of subduing .mam 
a nation is not goveined which is pexpetualh to be cowpn'rxi 
The next objection to force is its unceitaiut\ Teiroi is not ai'^a" 
the effect of foice, and an nimament is not a Mctoiy. 
not succeed, you aie without lesonice. foi comilmtiou f.'ilmr. 
foice lemains.'hut force failimr. no fuither hope of reionnini v"- 
IS left Power and Authontv are pnnietnne.s Imught by tin'in-n 
but they can never be begged as alms bv an impoNeri- n. .o 
defeated violence A furtbei oh)ectiou to fone w, fluit ^^u imi’' 
the object by ^ our reiv cndeavoui^. to pre.^e it Jin' t unc 
fouf^ht for fto'wit tbe loyalty of the jwopb'} m not the 'b’m - 
lecovei. but depieciated, sunk, u.wted nnd <onMUiHd in ftn 

test ” 
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JiM' ail I'-'Uo 1 li.ivt' iiii (|uanol lofric and logicians But 

J wain llicni nr.unst tho diMi'-tor lhal is lioniul to follow, if they 
,110 not i.iiolul in tho soloition of the pioniisos thej’ choose to 
,i(lo|'f till tlioii doiliu tioiis It IS all a niatfci of tompei whetliei 
^ull will ihnlo In tho tall ol \oni Ingio. oi whethei '\ou will lefnte 
n as ])r .loliiison did the jiaiadoxos of Berkeley In tiampling 
till in niidoi his inot 1 nn all aid it is not snflicientl^ lealised that 
in the present tonipei of the lonntn, nn onnstilntion will he woilc- 
,\hlo wlinh Is not iot(>]ilal)I'' to the niaioiity of tho people The 
liiiio wlioii Mill woio to 1 hooso and India was to .iccept is gone 
nmol to lot 111 II Lot tho i oiisoiit oi tlie jieople and not the accident 
of Inijii 1)0 tho tonilistoiio of \oni now coiistitiition if a on desiie 
that it slioiild 1)0 woikod 

Vr /Vn// Mr Baiinii SoKain and nnself haae the liououi 
to iopios(>iit hoio a ( oniniiinit\ whnh nniiihers hAC million people 
•Vnioiiir the niinoiiiios onis )•, the next to the !Jrnslinis in number 
It IS ■i.stoidilA gi oA\ iiig I oinnitinitA It has spotial adAantages of 
AHlniation and tiaiiiing aaIhoIi render it fai inoie nseftil to the 
loiintiA thin Its muiihois would induate A Ing piopoition of the 
■oleinoiitaii cduoation of tho rnnntrA is inanned In its men and 
wonnn its oxtoiulod paitii ijiation in the serondaiA and collegiate 
■oduoitioii of the countiA hi mgs it into valuahlc contact with the 
Aoiiiiir manhood and womanhood of the whole coiintiT In the 
essential national seiMoe of medical relief foi women the pioneer- 
ing and the stouh piogrcss of the serxiie has heen possible because 
■of tho jier'Oiinol so leadih- aAailahle fiom oni community As foi 
oni lank and file a\o aio tilleis of the soil, maiiA* moie of ns being 
labourers than ownois of land In all such waxs we aie the 
serAants of our ^rotherlaiid and shall alwaxs feel pioud to be 
serAants of our Mothoilaiid Though oui leligion has come fiom 
outside, and a\c di'ine from it oui deepest and most poweiful 
direction foi oui pm ate and public life and i elationships, it should 
be roilised that we haie been m India foi 1 700 yeais, that is, for 
OAei 700 A ears before the fust Muslim ariivals m India That 
section of our communitA, AAliieh is still the Avealthiest and the 
most A'lgoious has been in the Hindu kingdoms of Travancore and 
Cochin fiom the thud centurr of the Chiistian era The next 
great section was established in the Tniiiil Kingdoms of the south- 
east in the twelfth and thnteenth centimes In all these seven- 
teen centuries, though it will not be light to sav that there were no 
difficulties, in the main it is a fact that Aie have had freedom and 
piotection under Hindu and Muslim Pnnee alike Koi do we feel 
isolated in point of cultuie and tiadition "We drink from the 
•same founts of literatiiie ait and music, and in fact the most 
niodein tendency of even oui leligious thought and expiession is to 
1 elate them in all loA'altv to its gieat historv and tradition to 
fhe categories that aie deiived fiom what is chaiacteristicalh' 
Indian loie And so with the delibeiate advantages that we have 
of understandmg the best in the mind and spirit of Britam, our 
■communitv in geneial and its vouth in pai-ticular, aie now in the 
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^atio^hshc znovement ^B.ch .s surg.„g ^ ,l,e 

of the^All Turin n n terms in the resolutions 

lltli of Tnil ? Clinst.au Council, irf.icli met m LnoW on the 
iitii ot^Jiily I shall quote one section of the second resolntion - 

observation that India has in the last three montlis 
ndicated m the clearest way and in substantial unanimitr 
tli^ her place in the Biitish Commonwealth should he that of 
a dominion, and that immediately India has indicated this 
in the most arduous of ways, the way of sufferinn and self- 
sacrifice D 

m same Council went on to state its views on the Bound 

iable Conference in these terms 


Oui All-India Conference which met in Lahore last 
December welcomed the proposal of a Round Table Conference 
We still believe that the solution to the constitutional problems 
of India can be found only at a Conference at which the chief 
interests are adequately and acceptably represented /We do 
have the faith that H E Lord Ii’win will recommend for 
participation in that Conference peisons who are competent to 
express the views of the various important political parties and 
who are thoroughly acceptable to them While we do wel- 
come the Conference we wish to make ceitam points '' 

I will quote only the first of these 


The mind of India as regards the mam issue has already 
been mdicated througk the way of suffering This should, 
therefore, be laid down as the Lmitmg scope of the Bound 
Table Confeience within which and around which all other 
problems, great and small, should he worked out How that 
the Viceroy has signified that he cannot give any pledge, 
the Round Table Conference itself should lay this down as the 
definition of its scope — should lay down Dommion constitution 
as the mam basis on which all other problems of mternal an 
external relationships and responsibilities, as, e y , of t e 
Army, be worked out ” 


I shall be asked wbat precisely is the attitude of my 
as regards the protection of minorities I am here 
was considered with the greatest care by the All-India 0 ris 
Council, which laid dovm its views which we shall place , 

leievant Committees or suh-Committees of this Conference 
time I may be peimitted to read only one section or it 

“ We are confident that our own communitv, especially * e 
iismg generation, is well aware of the fact that the p ace 
mmoiity m a nation is its value to the whole /“f 

merely unto itself That value depends upon 
Its life, the standard of its preparation foi all 

vities, the strenuousness with which it thrown jt 

avenues of useful semc^ and the genmnene peuibar 

seeks a common weal We are I.ave 

social situation m India, even with all the values we 
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nulic.itod tlioic aic, and %\ill ton<imie io be, luimerited baid- 
‘■hijis f.illuifr cn iiidn uhials and gioiips But we record om 
toiniclion tlnd. ^^lnlo main of such liaidsliips and disabilities 
i\ill be mot b\ Midi adminisliatn e doMccs as J’nblic SeiTice 
(\mimi“-si(ms and b\ icsenation in the Legislatuies and 
(loniicils, tho icil sidiilion is to be found in tlie positive and 
ooiistiuctnc metlinds of the (.ommuiiih, straining ever} nerve 
to imKc itself (jualiticd, otlicioiit, useful, and eAen ludispen- 
sabb' to tlie nation ’ 

Tlic altitude of our (ommunit^ is thus one of tiiist and confi- 
doiice "We do not ignore tlie fact of the minorities problem 
Situated, as .ue, between two gicat and poweiful communities, 
we are onh ton often (onsnous of the fact that we are just for- 
gotten. sometimes to oui seiious and lasting injur}* But we have 
o\cr\ belief that this (huiferenoe will hnd no dithculty in laymg 
down genoial st-vndaids of eiiuitable tieatmcnt to all citi 7 ens with- 
out prejudice oi fnour In the /list place, we anticipate that in 
tho iiei? constitution of India there will be implemented articles 
setting foith suth standaids as were done in the new constitutions 
which arose at tho Ticatv of Versailles In the second place, we 
anticipate that the Cential (lo\einment will bo made stiong enough 
to oVerscc the eliectnc mainteuancc of such standards in actual 
jiraeiicc thioughout the countiw* in all the Provinces and States 
In the third phuo, and us my final word, I wish to make one point 
Our religious lite bungs us into intimate relations with the lite of 
mail} nations ot the Best, and oui (Oiiiniunity is in a peculiar 
position to appreciate the enoiiiious inipoitanco of our country 
maintainiiig iiitei national i el.it lonships on as many lines as possible 
VCe shall tail in oui dul\ il we do not heie and now emphasise, 
whit indeed is no now idea to oui national leaders, that our 
Iifotherland his e^cl}thIng to gain by e\ciy tie she makes with 
other nations Ea«t and "West "We would mention this specially 
at this time beiaiise it has a becniig on the structure of our con- 
stitution "We .11 c aware and proud of the fact that India, even 
as a so-called “ subject nation, ” is becoming moie and moie an 
influence, thiough her liteiatuie and philosophy, and what I may 
call hei spiiit, upon the life and tliought and spiiit of many nations 
in both lieniispheies And to-day, when the stigma of political 
subjection is to be lemo^ed fioni liei f.aai brow, we aie anxious 
that no misiake should be made to weaken hei integiity as a united, 
indiMSible entitv, wdiich has always stood foi something distinc- 
tive in the woild In oui eagerness to safeguard the autonomy 
of the units which shall make up the Indian Federation, we have 
also to safeguaid with the gieatest jealousy her integrity as a solid 
well-knit unit} with a strong Cential Government, which could 
speak to othei nations on behalf of the whole of India, and, where 
necessaiy, even make undei takings on behalf of the whole of India 
in matteis of economic, humanitaiian, cultural and peace mterests 
We crave foi our India a leal place, not meiely in the British 
Commonwealth but also in the sisteihood of all nations, a place 
that is real and effective for the good of the entire w'Oild 
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(The Lord Chancellor, Deputy President, in the Chair , 

Pnt Slfe 

spealviuf^ to the Oonfereucf opportunity of 

Xr T WI I? N^tli iflMther the one m the 

+1 ’j! to the Prime Minister I was not one of 

those foitimate peisons whose names were sent up earlier and I 

to^h7^ P^T ^ should ever get an opportunity of speaking 

to tins Conference I was ignored by all the ditfeient sections of 

the Delegation when they proposed the names of their respective 
speakers ^ 

Well Sir, when a man of the position of the Prime Minister 
excuses liimself for his awkward Scotch accent, I must excuse 
myself for my bad English and bad pionimciation, as my English 
education has been veiy limited and I have not come mto contact 
witli Englisli speaking people very much 

Sir, it IS not a speech that I am going to make to this Confeience^ 

I cannot make good speeches and impiess my points on people by 
the force of good language and oiatory, but I trust you will follow 
tJie spirit behind the words It is an appeal that I am going to 
make to the Conference — to you, Sir, as the head of the Government,, 
to the British Delegates as lepiesenting the various Paities in 
Parliament, and to my brothei Delegates from India, including 
tile Princes It is an appeal. Sir, from one who has devoted the 
whole of his life to the service of the Empire, whose services have- 
been appreciated m various wavs both by Government and by the- 
public It IS not the woid of an agitator oi a discontented man, 
it is the word of a man who has been brought up undei the present 
regime, and who owes a good many obligations both to the present 
Government of the countiy and the Empire Sir, my appeal is on 
behalf of the people of the North-West Frontier Province, a people 
who have rendered meritorious service to the Empire, who are the 
gate-keepers, in one sense, of the Indian Empire, who have served 
that Empire zealously and have proved their loyalty to the Empiie 
and to the country in numeious waj’-s; people who have fought on 
numerous occasions against their neighbours— who happen to be 
their own kinsmen in blood— and who have rendered conspicuous 
services in the recent wcrld-wide war If you take the percent, g 
of recruitment of the Indian Avmj during the J 

that the Noith-West Frontier Piovince stands first throughm^ 
India It 18 on behalf of that Province, those imfoitunate people, 
that I am goino- to make this appeal to this Conference . 

humaLraHarge I do not think it is 
to mv brother Delegates fiom^ India, because they 7 


¥Lrar thoroughly acquainted inth - sentiments 


situation They are thorougniy ^^ring the 
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oui people Hope clefeued inakelli the lieait sick They have 
■waited too long loi the loali/atiou of then hopes 

111 1922 VO vcie consideicd to ho quite fit foi advance m eveiy 
lespect, and it vas nieich- a question of -whether the five distiicta 
should he lo-anialijainaled vith the Punpb, or kept as a separate 
unit I vas tlie fiist vitness to go betoie the Bray Committee, 
vhich vas appointed to inquire into the mattci, and I said that it 
■we could have full-tledged lefoims ns a sepaiate unit, ive should 
piefei it, hut that otlioivisc vc should lathei like to go back to the 
Puniah If, in 1923, ve could be entrusted vith an elected 
maioiity in the piopoition of tivo-thiids, j^ou -will not he surpiised 
to learn that vo thought it a Aciy rctiograde move -when vre lead 
in the Simon Report that ve veie not to have any elected majoiity 
at all, and that the elected element vas to he chosen hy people -who 
■were themselves cJiietly nominated, that is tn say, people -who vere 
themselves nominated vere to elect others I do not want to woriy 
j-ou with these details, but I assure j'ou we aie going backwaid 
in ev(*iy respect and that we aie consequently very depressed 

IVe have had a statesman in oui pait of the couutiy, and I am 
glad to say he icmained vith us foi a faiily long time, but un- 
foitunately it was duiiug the Great War, and he could not do more 
for us lie put us on the right lines, he established a first-class 
college, and gave us education, and if you refei to your official 
records you will find that his idea was to moke that small unit of 
ours a model Province, educationally, socially, economically, 
technically and so on I lefei to Sir George Roos-Keppel Un- 
fortunately his name is not well-knovn outside my Provmce or it 
would have betm gieeted vith moie applause 

Aftei that, difficulties haie arisen and we haie practically 
started going backwards If any inciease of taxation is passed at 
the Centre, the law is at once applied to oui coinei of India, but 
if it IS a question of any leform it is said we aie not fit for it. 
You were not afraid to apply the Child Mariiage Act to the North- 
West Frontier Pio-vince, though we did not lequire it and had no 
need for it, but you are afraid of applying the Government of 
India Act to our Piovmce You aie not afraid of applymg an 
abnoxious measure or taxation liabilities to the Fiontier, but when 
it is a question of electing men to deal with the mendmg of a few 
roads, the establishment of a few schools, or even a hospital, you 
say, “ It is a great lesponsibility, and we cannot entiust you -with 
it ” T\Tieu all youi able la-wyers and judges have failed to trace 
the guilt 01 innocence of a peison, you lefei the matter to us and 
you allow us to pass a veiclict, and, on our passing a verdict of 
guiltv you sentence the man to 14 yeais impiisonment , but you 
will not entrust the mending of a road to us 

Sir, I see that it is not a sin to speak of one’s self in this Con- 
ference, so I should like to say that I am a person who o-wns land on 
both sides of the border, in tribal territory as well as m British 
teriitorv I piotect myself across the border, and am under the 
piotectiou of the police inside the border If I can manage my 
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a law ihff-t +lio '' r.'k«+,o tr £ jjo you timiJi we sliail pass 

forh^H tW w U ia^ !u should be cut oS? God 

afiaid oi? are you 

atiaict otf^ Are you afraid that if the Council is set uu and i 

Sitm^and J "7r 1 to send out your^frouL; 

the Council b^ met and bas allowed you to mtercept them or 
prevented jou irom domg- so? I cannot understand wbat is at tbe 
bottom of all tbis feai and distrust If you fear trouble froui our 
tribesmen across tbe border, go and take them ovei You can 
disarm tbem and crusb tbem by spending crores of rupees over it, 
but wben tbe time comes, you will find tbem claiming tbe sanie 
rights of equality as my friend Dr Moonje claimed tbe other day 

It IS no use saymg that this is tbe difficulty or that is tb*e diffi- 
culty; as I have said, I do not think there is any insurmountable 
difficulty. There may have been some idea in "the mind of the 
Viceroy who separated us from tbe Punjab, but God alone knows 
■wbat that idea was ’ Perhaps it was of tbe building of a Central 
Asian Empire, or perhaps it was tbe fear of an attack from Pussin 
Both those fears have disappeared now There is no lon^r any 
fear of an invasion by Russia, nor can any Central Asian Empire 
be created now, for a free Afghanistan would not allow it; but 
there is a great danger of tbe discontent on tbe frontier assuming 
tbe form of a local Bolshevism, 

Well, Sii‘, I shall offer myself for cross-examination to any 
'Committee that may be set up to discuss these questions, and 
I hope I shall be able to piove that tbeie are no insurmountable 
.difficulties To be brief, Su, I simply claim equal rights I cannot 
indulge m threats, like some other people, because I Icnow it is 
futde and useless to attempt that against tbe miglih' Biitisb 
Empire I know it is not possible for a few disobedient non-co- 
-operators to upset things I do not believe m 
and cannot advocate that I whole-heartedly support the re.pec 
of law and tbe preservation of order Mine is only an earnest 
appeal to tbe sense of justice of tbe Delegates present ^ 

cannot end my appeal without quoting a little proverb in ni} 
mother tongue, whmh says that even a flea in your trousei can make 
you very uncomfoi table 

-If T nl, AFr President to use voui own word‘- 1 can as^uie 

70 U teS "rate, anrria.e,! bv a detern„„a..,.„ te 

SXXCOG^d 

The first porrrt that I sborrUl *» rt 

IfroV— sTr! annm.ss.r hr- Great Br.la.a oa the other 
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\\u i'Ml 

^]r I ii’i idi r u li ii i>. tlu' I’-'-iic with liK li u 0 ni 0 oiigap'd 
r-'ffli 1 I o*)li (n ih it 1 ' “U< 1 W ml to (ll‘-|)(‘l olio lllllljr TllPlO IS ft 
<<i(nn 111 o. lilt ot nil' iitiiii I --I m<liii}r. oi iMiut of undot -t.indiiif^ 

] w.i'ii \<(U to unihi^tmd ji;rtuulirl\ on lUHount of tlie ob'-ona- 
tioiis loid I'ti'l l.oid J'tol ‘-lid ibal In'- J’ftrt_\ wns iTaMdv 
ib-tmlnd 1)% tin iion-i o o|>< lation nnnomont JIft\ nig oinjiliasisod 
till!. In loniliidtilb} *- n mg til it if w e I 'line to nn^ agreoinoui and 

0 iM‘ Mill .1 git it uh lino in tbo con-titution of India, il would bo 

1 iln n ad\ lilt iiro of In tlnoo who would hko to wret k it Now, Sir, 
lot Us undorst.iml tbo position in India 'J’be position m India is 
this, .iiid lit ino till Mui bore ag;iin, without immiing any woids, 
that tb(‘io IS no sittion. wbolbor the} are Hindus or Mubnninindaus 
01 wbotlni lbo\ .iro Sikhs lu Christians oi I’areis or depiesscd 
clas-c's, or o\on t oniiiioi i lal (lasses, nicicbants or traders, thoio is 
net ono soition in India that has not enipbatically declaied that 
Indi.i imist Inno a full nioasuro of scJf-go\ oninicnt When jou 
s t\ Ih it a huge, .1 influontial, pnily in Indin stands for wieck- 
in'g oi misusing the lutuie constitution, I ask tou tins question 
I)() Aon want tho'-e parties who Inne chocked, licid m abejanco the 
]iait\ th.it stands foi coniplcte independence, do j^ou want those 
people to g-o hark witli this nnswoi from ion, — that nothing can be 
<lniio bciaiiso there is a stiong pint) winch will misuse oi wreck the 
loustitutiou winch we will get fioni )on? Is that the answer you 
■w.uii to gne? Now let me tell }ou the tieiuendous fallacy of that 

HOUND TAIILE F 
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it IS a business piopositiou, and if tlie powei of tlie Goveiunient is 
tiansf erred to a Cabinet responsible to tbe Legislatiue, tbe first 
and foieinost tiling tliat ne bare to piovide is tbat tbe various 
inteiests aie safeguaided, and you cannot possibly fianie any 
constitution, unless vou bare provided safeguards for tbe rights 
and tbe inteiests irbicb exist in India First, there is the mmoiity 
question, wbicb vre shall have to tackle, and unless you create 
tbat sense of security among tbe minorities, -wbicb mil secure a 
■willing co-operation and allegiance to tbe State, no constitution 
tbat vou may fiame •will woik successfully Very iigbtly tbe 
Indian Piinces are here, and you cannot veiy ■well frame a con- 
stitution foi India, foi self-government in the sense in which I have 
described it, without taking into consideration their position, 
and all tbat tbe Princes aie anxious about is tbat they want certain 
safeguards in tbat constitution, as tbe Mussalmans demand safe- 
guards for tbeir commimitv 

Tbe next point, Sir, tbat I want to make is this It was said by 
Lord Peel tbat there was tbe journey and tbe journey’s end, as be 
read from tbe speech of Lord Iiwin May I pomt out to him tbat, 
in tbat very speech, this is what Lord Irwin said, which Lord Peel 
omitted 

“ Although it is true tbat m our external relations "with other 
paits of tbe Empire India exhibits already several of tbe 
attributes of self-governing Dominions, it is also true tbat 
Indian political opinion is not at present disposed to attach 
full value to these attributes of status, for tbe reason tbat their 
piactical exeicise is foi tbe most part subject to tbe control or 
concmrence of His Majesty’s Government Tbe demand for 
Dominion Status tbat is now made on behalf of India is based 
upon tbe geneial claim to be free from control, more especially 
in those spheres that aie regarded as of predominantly domestic 
inteiest, and beie, as is gen ei ally recognised, tbeie are real 
difficulties, internal to India and peculiar to her circumstances 
and to woild conditions, tbat have to be faced, and in regard 
to which there may be sharp variation of opmion both m 
India and in Great Britam The existence of these difficulties 
cannot be seiiously disputed, and tbe whole object of tbe 
Conference now proposed is to afford tbe opportimity to His 
Majesty’s Government of examining, in free consultation "with 
Indian leaders, bow they may bes-t, most rapidly and most 
siuelv be surmounted ” 

One more woid I viU say with regard to the pace You, Sir, 
speaking two yeais ago at a meeting, said this, presiding at tbe 
British Laboiu Conference in London in 1928 

“ I hope tbat within a period of months, latber than years, 
there will be a new Dominion added to tbe Commonwealth of 
0111 nations, a Dominion of another race, a Dominion tbat will 
find self-iespect as an equal within the Commonwealth — I 
refei to India ” 

f2 
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Tnv^^R ^0 speeclies of Lord Peel nnd of 

pa e -■«' '4»-d the 

pace bince 1928 Wo years have passed 

There is one more thing that I want to say It is tins I think 

oLhr^lirSqpq^^ "‘"'''"■^^cement and declaintion of 

Ootobei 31st, 1929, which has created ns From that annonnoc- 
ment 1 will read one passage 


The Chairman of the Commission has pointed out. in 
co:^espondenee with the Pnme Minister which, I nudot stand, 
IS being published in England, that, as their investigation has 
proceeded, he and his colleagues have been greatlv impressed, 
m considering the directions which the future constitutional 
development of India is likely to take, with the importance of 
bearing in mind the relations which may at some future time 
develop between British India and the Indian States In tlioir 
judgment it is essential that the methods hy which tlrs future 
relationship heWeen these two constituent parts of Greater 
India can be adjusted should be fully examined lie lias 
further expressed the opinion that if the Commission’s Pojioit 
and the proposals subsequently to be framed bv the Goiein- 
meut take this wider range, it will appear nccossaiy fot the 
Government to revise the scheme of proceduie as at piescnt 
proposed ” 


Therefore, Sir, when Lord Peel says that some of the recommen- 
dations of the Simon Commission are revolutionarj , tlie Clinirmnn 
of that Commission himself suggests that, in the light of the inelu- 
Bion of the Indian Princes, you have not only radically changed the 
procedure, but the whole aspect of the position m (hanged 
altogether Sir, let me tell you this in conclusion, Giat, so far as 
we are concerned the Simon Commission’s Pepoit is dead The 
Government of India Despatch is already a back numbei, and 
there has arisen a new star in onr midst to-day, and that Js tiie 
Indian Princes Their position has even placed the dernaml of 
British India for Dominion Status for the moment 
trround and we are now thinking of a Dominion of Ml Jm la 
^’heiefore it is no use your believing still m the Kepoif of tin 
Simon Commission or in tlio Dospntcl. of fl.o Goion..«r.,.l o I'"'..; 

T Snst sav m conclusion, that I am roiy inorl, inoy.l I, ,>n<l 
ftaTl VSme ivarmly, the noble altitude, ll.o palnolu eimu.h , 
that the Indian Princes have shown 
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coustitution. tliat constitution is now in tlie melting pot, and they 
do not want anyone else to decide their stntus and rights They 
aie heie to assert their status and rights Whatever decisions this 
Confcience ma}' come to and if theie is an agreement, and if 
Pailiament gives eftect to it, it does not mattei what has been 
laid down in the Biitlei Eepoit oi what has been laid down in 
the Secretaiiat of Simla or Delhi 

One moie woid about Pailiament It was said and emphasised 
bi Lord Peel and by Lord Heading that Parliament must decide 
this question We Icnow that We would not have been heie if we 
did not expect Pailiament finally to decide it But remember, the 
oiiginal idea was that His Majesty’s Government, in conference 
with the leadeis of British India and of the Indian States, were to 
obtain the largest measuie of agreement, and that if any such 
agreement was arrived at, they would put these proposals before 
Pailiament I am very glad, although I was opposed to the idea of 
tlie Biitisli Delegations being included — I teU you that frankly — 
because, as a business man, I thought it was bettei to negotiate 
with one than to negotiate with thiee It is moie difficult to get 
thiee to agiee Theiefore I nas opposed to it How you aie here 
Do not you lepresent Pailiament — the thiee Paities? You do, and 
it jou come to an agreement, are you afraid that Parliament will 
lepudiate it’ May I read heie what Loid Irwin said about it when 
this question was raised 

“ It would seem evident, however, that what all people most 
desire is a solution reached by mutual agreement between 
Great Britain and India, and that in the piesent circumstances 
friendly collaboration between Great Biitain and India is a 
requisite and indispensable condition in older to obtam it 
On the one side it is unprofitable to deny the right of Paiha- 
ment to foim its free and deliberate judgment on the problem, 
as it would be shoit sighted of Parliament to underiate the 
impoitniice of tiving to reach a solution which might carry 
the willing assent of poLtical India ” 

In this case now, as the Conference is constituted, it is not only 
possible to get the willing assent of India, but of the British Dele- 
gations who represent the three Parties in Parliament It would 
be a very bold Parliament indeed that would dare repudiate any 
agieement that might be aiTived at with the widest measuie of 
siippoit at this Table 

3Ir Sa'ftri Prime Minister, two ideas have emerged from 
the debates to which we have listened and which now dominate 
oui minds One is that of Dominion Status for India as the 
natuial outcome of India’s constitutional evolution, the other 
IS that of fedeiation as the proper form of the future polity of 
India, including both British India and the Indian States 
This latter idea is comparatively new "We have struggled for 
Dominion Status for some time, and at last it seems to have found 
acceptance from the spokesmen to whom we have listened of both 
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tlie Conseiratire and tlie Libeial Parties Tlie idea of fedeiatiou, 
I must confess, is comparatiTely nerr to me I stiaigglcd Ivaid 
against it until tlie otkei day iS^ovr I confess I am a coineit 
I L-are listened liotli in private and at tins Table to tbe Piinces ami 
tLeir spokesmen, and may I say, vitb all due respect to them, that 
tkey have brought me round to then vieu', both by the smccnt\ 
of their declarations as to Dominion Status and by the tone ot 
restraint and moderation in -which they have spoken of the lenm 
of federation itself. 

It only remains for me to say one woid of caution Gieat idea-, 
thro-wn together into the arena of politics sometimes -woik togcthei 
and co-operate -with each other up to a certain stage, but niai fend, 
when pushed each to its consummation, to collide and c\on to 
weaken each other. I do hope that in the deliberations of the 
Committees, to which we shall consign these great topics, nothing 
wiP he done on the side of those who care for federation morp than 
foi Dominion Status to weaken the latter, just ns nothing '.honld 
be done on the side of those who care foi Dominion Status inme 
than for federation to weaken federation 
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(hat (li'-contont and a on Mill find them alongside aou, M'orkiiig the 
new < on^titutiou (hat wo ''hall finine to its highest issues, and 
diawing fioin those new* institutions that wo finine all the benefit 
of whieli tlun aic capable 

The toils ainl tiials of public life aie well-known to us all I am 
on the side of law and ordei I ha\o nc^cr been within pioximity 
ol the gaol but I am a political agitatoi I know how neai I am 
to those whose methods I loin with \ou in coiidciuniiig to-day 
(Ifton in nn life has (he (jo\einnient •Mowed mv actnitios with 
susjueioii and set its spies ujion me life has not been one of 

olMlIo^ed hajipiness nn wa\ has not been fiee fiom thoins — 
and Mi l^iinio Ministoi ■\oui e\perieiue is not altogcthei foieign 
to thoiii Let us not be (arried awav in this niattoi, then, too much 
b\ \ sense of self-i igliteousne^s Vei\ little indeed duidcs those 
wlio now eliainpioii hiw and older .ind those who. impelled bv the 
jiiiiest ji.ilnotivin. Inno found thenisohos on the other side Adopr 
iiieisuies boin of conciliation, sot the constitution of India in 
]iropei*oi del , and we whom this jiolitical difieience has unhappily 
dnided will find oui-cIm's once nioie co-opcialois foi the welfaie 
and (onteiitnient and ordeied piogiess of India Therein lies the 
strength of the situation to-dav Oiii eneniics aie not bad men, 
thev aie good men whom we ha\e alienated bv unfoitunate political 
happenings It is easy to bring them lound Let us make an 
Jionest attemjit and In God’s glare, oui woik shall be rewarded 
both heie and in Indn, and wo shall find India once more not onlv 
liapp\ within her bordeis but a contented partner in the British 
Commonw ealtli 

Sardar Sahih:a(la Sultan Ahmed Khan After the many 
eloquent speeches to which we haie listened during these three 
dais, a aery large amount of ground has been coveied and it would 
be futile for me to go over the same ground again There aie a 
few considerations relating to the States to which I desire to draw 
attention in lerv simple words 

That the future Go^crnnleut of India, in which the States mar 
paiticipate can only be federal, admits of no doubt, for in any 
arrangement that may be made for the futuie government of India 
the States will have, and rightly have, an adequate share and an 
efiective voice His Highness the !Mahara]a of Patiala yesteidav 
did well in emjihasisiug the gieat services the States have lendered 
to India as a whole, and that is a tiuth that cannot he emphasised 
too stioiiglv and too often There is one geneial misconception 
about the States which I should like to attempt to remove It 
IS generally thought by those, who have no inner knowledge of 
the conditions, that an Indian Prince is an arbitraiy ruler 
iSothing can be more removed from the truth I speak not 
as an outside obseiver but fiom an inner and a most intimate 
knowledge of facts I have been seiving the Gwalior State 
now for moie than a quaitei of a centuiv, twenty years of which 
weie spent in the closest of administrative association with the 
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late ilaliaraja, and, since liis death, I have been a luenibei of 
the Council of Eegency A very tender regard for the feelings ami 
sentiments of all classes of the people, strict meting out of justice, 
uninfluenced m any way hy caste, race oi leligious leanings oi 
prejudices, these have heen the cardinal and guiding principle^ of 
rule in Gwalior The Maharaja lived a most simple life, indeed a 
frugal life, aud worked harder than anyone else in the constant 
pursuit of the good of his people His privy purse ne^e^ excocdi't] 
three lacs of rupees a year, and every pie tliat was saved wu' 
earmarked stirctly for some State purpose Such a lule I would not 
designate as arbitrary If I can com an expression I would call it 
Demociatic Autocracy This might sound a contradiction in tcrnis, 
hut it has the essentials of Democracy, namely, that the supreme 
lex governmg all actions of the Government is the sentiments and 
wishes of the people, and theie is the added ndvnntag-e of qinclx 
decision and action I make bold to say that the States m Tmha 
would not have lasted, as they have lasted, if they weio not tlie 
true expressions of the sentiments and feelings of the people 
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statcinoiit I b.T^o upon nn personal experience At Gwalior, at 
one fiino. -working in various (lepaitincnls under me, there -were 
no loss ihnn Ion Jhiglishnicn, and yet I found not the slightest 
ditlu'ult\ 111 do.iliiig with ilioiu, and thc-\ obeyed orders as any 
Indian suboidinato did I haae Enghshnien -woiking under me 
to-da-N An Ihighsliinan bv liis upbringing and tiaining is a -well- 
disoiplinod indn idual 

As regards India being made a Dominion, I think the question 
bis two ^or^ distinct aspects One is India lia-Mug the status of a 
Dominion and the otlier is India functioning as a full-fledged 
Donuiuon Indians are a highh sensitive people, especially on 
matters of thoir /ccut and lionour the} feel acutely As they are 
situated to-da\ tllo^ cniinot liold up their heads iis-d-iuf the people 
of other rountiies tlio\ fool a sense of infeiioiit\ which cannot but 
bo humiliating I cannot think that Englishmen, to whom matters 
of honour and solf-rospeot arc of supreme impoitauce, will not 
sMupathise with that sontimont I think I am right in saying that 
thoie Is no thinkiii'r Indian who believes that, to-day, India is in 
a position to shouldci the entire rosponsibility of a full-fledged 
Dominion, that position can onh be reached bv stages Therefore, 
there is no foundation foi the fear that, if India is declared to 
possess the status of a Dominion, an immediate demand for 
tiansfeinng to Indian shouldeis the entire responsibility of goA'ern- 
ment and defence -will bo made 

Tlie declaration ot India as a Dominion will serve a double 
puipose, it will satisfi the natural desire, nay, the intense craving 
of Indians to be reckoned as equal partueis in the British Common- 
wealth of Kations, and it will be a sure earnest of the fulfilment 
of the promise that English desires India to be, in fulness of time, 
a full-fledged Dominion I am not w ithout hope that the Indians 
and Englisli will labour whole-heaitedly together for the happiness 
and prospeiitv of India The happiness and prosperity of India 
mean greater happiness and piosperitj- foi England 

d/r Modif In the 10 minutes’ existence allowed to me I 
would have liked to confine mvself to a few general observations 
on the place of commerce and industry in the India of to-morrow 
which we are met here to fashion, but the trend of the discussions 
in the last few davs makes it impossible that I should remain 
altogethei silent on the political issues that confront India and the 
Empire 

In the earliei stages of the discussion we heard a great deal of 
the ^alue of conservatism as a force in the affairs of men While 
I admire the courage of those who expounded that ideal, I am 
afiaid I was irresistibly reminded of a schoolboy howler which 
said that another name for conservatives was preservatives ! 

Sii, this Conference will fail, and fail miserably, if it does not 
fix its gaze steadfastly on the goal in -mew, and if it does not 
stoutly refuse to be obsessed with the dangers and the difficulties 
on the way, many of them imaginary. 
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tJjarffoal”^’TI P»ce but a raipd race tolSs 

h ? '! conception of this Conference shonlrl 

be not what can be safely conceded to India, but irbat can be safelv 

aTjZ '>'= *>'* f^daSS TaB« ml 

Choice before England to-day is either to take India into the Com- 
mons ealth of the Empire as a free and willing partner, or to 
drne her more and more to courses of desperation and disorder 

In the process Sir, you would lose the friendship and noodwdl 
of those powerful classes — they may not be powerml in numbers 
to-day, but they are powerful for everythang else which counts m 
tlie life of a nation — ^which are friendly to yon to-day It may be 
that we who represent those classes, have not at the moment the 
eai of our countrymen, hut we shall have it to-morrow, and at 
any late, we represent classes which are on the side of ordered 
government in all countries, and which are the strongest supporters 
of constitutional progress 

Now, Sir, I want to say a few words about the mterests which 
I repiesent at this Conference, and I would begm by saymg that 
commeice and industry are the life-blood of a nation Political 
fieedom is not going to mean anythmg to us, unless we have 
economic freedom, which will enable us to regulate our economic 
and industrial development on lines which we legard as most con- 
ducive to our interests 

I have a great admiration for Lord Irwm, as has everyone 
else who has come in contact with him and has had an opportunity 
of judging how really big a man he is, and I have respect for tbe 
men who aie associated with him in the government of the country 
23ut it would be idle to pretend that the economic policy of India 
to-da^ has always been directed m the best mterests of India, or 
that it is m accord with the wishes of the people 

Lord Peel ventured on a enlogy of British rule, and I am 
entirely with bim when he talks of the achievements of tie British 
race in India Everyone of ua here knows that those achieve- 
ments have been great, hnt it will not be disputed that if the 
achievements have been great, the gams have been great, and let 
it not he forgotten that there have been many dork pages on which 
are written innumerable instances of the way m which the indus- 
tries and commerce of India have been woefully neglected or 
deliberately sacrified 

Loid Peel did not tbink that even the mild observations of my 
friend, Mr. Jayakar. in regard to monopolies should be allowed to 
go unchallenged. I am aliaid it would be f 
fttempt a reply to that statement here, hut I woiBd , 
to take up the challenge m any other j^ace I ^ ^ 

myself Way with saying that Lord Peel veais 

the history of the economic progress of aU tbesT years, 

CoBSideriZg the handicaps to trade and mdus^^ all We ye^^^ 
though there has been a welcome change of policy m rec 
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ilie sui prise is not tliat India lias aclueved so little, but that sbe 
bas achieved anytbinw at aU And \rben Loid Peel talks of effi- 
ciencT and entei prise be •vriU concede that it is only bv tbe exercise 
of those very virtues, namely, of eneigy, enterprise and efficiency, 
that India bas been able to make tbe piogiess sbe bas made in tbe 
last fiftv years lly friend, Mr Jinnab, a few minutes ago stated 
that tbe commei ciat classes were ranged with tbe other interests m 
demanding a constitution akin to that of tbe Dominions for India 
I would just like to amplify bis remaiks Tbe present movement 
is tbe work of one man That man’s word is law in tbe Province 
fiom wbeie I come, laige masses of people blindly follow bis lead 
W by IS that so^ It is because, and I say it without rancour oi 
offence, tbe commei cial classes, which form tbe most important 
section in mv Province, have come to tbe conclusion that unless 
India IS politically fiee sbe cannot be economically healthy, and 
sbe cannot build up her trade and industries as sbe would want 
to That conviction is at tbe root of tbe movement which we all 
deploie, and which laigelv deiives its sustenance from tbe com- 
mei cial classes 

Much bas been said to India’s economic position, but tbe bare 
fact IS that after a century of civilised and progiessive rule, India 
finds beiself bopelesslv pool and singularly ill-equipped to withstand 
tbe competition of moie highly oiganised countries I do not 
Icnow, Sir, bow von will relish being quoted in this connection, but 
tbe position could not have been moie pitbilv oi effectively put 
than when you once stated that tbe poverty of India was not an 
opinion it was a fact And it could not well be otherwise when 
as much as seventy per cent of tbe population is dependent on 
agncultuie, with a poor soil and a capricious monsoon So long 
as this state of things continues and industries do not absorb some 
of tbe millions who press upon tbe land, India’s position in tbe 
woild will continue to be weak That brings me back tp my point, 
that political freedom without economic fieedom mav mean a snare 
and a delusion, for India may not be able to work a modem 
svstem of government, with all tbe buidens it entails unless sbe 
IS able to build up a vigorous industrial system Piscal and finan- 
cial autonomy are fiom that point of view essential to her, if sbe 
IS to occupy an bonouied place in tbe British Commonwealth 

Mr Fazl-ul-Haq In tbe ceaseless flow of oratory which you 
have peimitted, and which even tbe ten-minutes rule does not seem 
able to restiict or lestiain, there is just a chance of tbe leal issues 
being completely swept away and of getting out of sight altogteber 
It seems necessarv, iberefoie, that someone should, at tbe close of 
this debate, try to emphasise tbe task before us That India wants 
a fidl measure of seK-sovernnient, tbe fullest that can be accorded 
bei IS beyond controversy It reqiures no amount of oratory to 
convince anvone in this Conference that that is at present tbe 
immediate practical demand of united India There are, however, 
difficulties in tbe way and tbe real pioblem is bow to give India tbe 
fullest measuie of responsible government consistent with tbe 
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i 1 r iVGgotintioiis, come to some sort of concession of eac{ 

for '^TliP P^escii^t io this Conference an agreed constitution 

for Iho govoiiuiient of India I ask my fellow Delegates to 
Jcinom her lliat tlicrc aie Lefoie us one of two alternatives^ either 
^' 0 AMll conic io some agreement and present a united front, or we 
•njli \enye it to ilio British people themselves to prepare for us a 
amsututiou for ilio future government of India. What the 
JJoIcgatob hnye to consider is this, that there are considerable 
oh]rciwns io the latter point of view If the constitution is framed 
h-s tlic Bniisli people it will be framed with some obnous disadvant- 
ages In the hist place, we will be facing the hostility of the 
Biitish nation, if, aflei sitting a few montlis liere and discussing the 
question for ihc future constitution for India, we piofess our 
lunhihiy to come to some agreement, and tell them that v(,e are 
leaving the question in their own hands to decide Secondly, it 
will be unsuitahle to the Indian people because anything coming 
fiom British brains or statesmanship would he unacceptable to 
vaiious classes, especially the politically-minded people of India 
Thirdly, I uould lefer to the colossal ignorance about India which 
genoially juevails among political leaders in this country Only 
the other day, Commander Kenworthy, a Member of Parliament 
and a vciy prominent member of the Labour Party, who had been 
to India and who set himself to say something about the complexi- 
ties of the Indian problem, contributed an article to the Revieio of 
Rcvtciof under the heading of “ British Policy in India,” and 
theie he says 

” The communal (or religious) difierences m India present 
perhaps the most serious problem of all It is a fact, admitted 
to me personally, and regretted, by such great leaders as 
Gandhi and Malaviya on the Hindu side, and Jmnah and 
Moon3e on the Muslim side, that if anythmg, the communal 
differences have become worse in recent years ” 

I ask the Delegates to consider whether they are not going to 
make a strenuous effort to settle and compose their differences and 
come to some settlement, or are they gomg to leave it to tom- 
mander Kenworiby and his colleagues to frame the Indian consti- 
tution ^ 

It 18 to the interest of ns all and of the present i’ariy m power 
to frame a Constitution for the future government of India I^e 

'X'rwdl ^eJt " “a” 

of Lsr? ».reiy 

convinced that in tne nwyie riin^itians Sikhs, Parsis, 

t ~ -d .edit — , -U 
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lii’ *.ito .md bomie. that all the ^allous mteiests will have the 
l^llh'^t nu'a‘:tiiL' ot t-cll-tlotonnmatiou aiid eeli-ad'vnncement, we 
«hall not onh ic^i'-toi oui LOiisent, hut uo shall go much fuither 
than the most enthusiastic membci of the Indian National Congress 
lu demanding the iullest measuie of icspousihlo goveinment for 
India 

Hut Sii if that IS the position, considei for a moment the 
meaniiiLT >nd the natiiie of t\hat are suggested ns safeguaids I 
purposed\ do not wish to use the woid “ safegunid ” It is not 
a \ei\ ihirniiied toiin AVhat is icallv meant is this, that in a 
dcmociaci the goioinment of the people hv the people must be 
the ”01 ei nment of the people bv all tlic people, not the government 
of the ]ieo]de In onh a section of the people I wish to lead out to 
this House two or thiec sentences fiom the words of John Stuart 
^lill 111 hi' well-known hook on Ilcpicscntative Government That 
erri at authoiiti s.ns 

, 111 it the minoiitv must Meld to the majority, the smaller 
nvuiihei to the greater, is a familial idea, and accoidiugh men 
think that tlicio is no neccssitv loi using their minds any 
fuithei. and it docs not occur to them that there is a medium 
hoiwocii allowing the smaller nuinhcr to become eijiiallj- 
poweiful with the gicatci and Molting out the smalloi number 
altogethci The majoiita of clectois would alwnis have a 
maioiita ot reprosentatnes, and a mmontv of the electors 
would alwaas base a luinorita of leprcseutatives, but man foi 
mail tllc^ should bo as fullv repiosentcd as the majoiity 
Unless they are. there is no equal government, but a govern- 
luont of incqualitv and privilege, one pait of the people rule 
oser the rest aud there is a paid whose equal share of influence 
in the icprcsentation is withheld from them, contrary to all 
lust government, but above all, contrary- to the principle of 
democracy which professes equalitv as its veiv root and 
foundation ” 

I am reading these few lines to this Confeience because I want 
to commend them to those brother Delegates of mine who aie 
to form the Committee winch is going to be proposed I submit 
to this Confeience that the piecent moment is one of the most 
opportune foi settling all those difteienees which have disgraced the 
fair name of India We have in India a Viceroy the very men- 
tion of whose name evokes the most enthusiastic gratitude from 
our people We have in powei a Paitr in England who aie pledged 
TO demociaci aud to break down all the hariiers of inequality 
between man aud man We have a genuine atmospheie of 
sympathy, of tolerance and of good will pervading England, which 
has induced the other political Paities to co-operate ivith the Party 
in powei m evolving a system of administration which should he 
acceptable to all Above all we see present here a galaxy of Indian 
Pi luces who have come down fiom then high pedestal to brush 
shoulders with commoners in trying to find a solution for the 
futuie ffoi eminent of India If, in these cncumstances, we cannot 
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come to some sort of a settlement, it is much bettei that. a. boiu-^ 
men, we should come forward and say that, althoaMi 
mnch desire self-gorernment, India is not ht for self-g-ovonmu'ut. 
because Indians, however much they mav claim the ait ol state- 
Diansliip, IiaTe yet to learn tlie very rudiiueiitaiT lesson fluif tiuc 
patriotism must transcend all communal and sectarian cwwulcm- 
tions Sir, if we fail we fail most i/>iiobly Gieat Biitam 
offered us the best of opportunities and it is for us to n-o to tin 
height of the occasion and to make the most of tlio opportunities 
that have been offered to us 

Before I sit down, to my countiymen who constitute tlie uwjonti 
coinmnnity I wish to make a feivent appeal I wjsli to toll tlicin 
that they must take due note of the awakening of feeling amongst 
the Mnhammadans of India, and ]ust as they have rcniincd to nara 
Englishmen against the danger of ignoiing the political ujdic.ua! in 
India, I also wain them against any disregaid of tlio ferioui in flic 
Muslim community It would he suipiising if the Miuluns b.vd 
been unaffected by the impulse of the political a'^pnations nimb .lU' 
finding expression throughout India How cniild the itlius.dmaiu 
have lemained impervious to such influences? The blood i>f tlu' 
slave does not run in our veins Until lecenily tlte 3riu‘'aluiaiu 
held the sceptre of sovereignty m India, and, along ^Ytl, Hwit 
fellou men m other lands, the .seventy million Ttu‘=-.ilnnm< m 
India have traditions of soveieignU* and coik]UC>( extending ouu 
thnteen centuries and thiee continents Su , 1 ask nu biethMu 
of other communities to remembei that Mudun Imli.t 
deeply stu-red, and will he satisfied with not lung Ic- thim tin 
fu"est rocoguitiou of their Jegitvnate lights 
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■detei'niinatioii of its fuitlier constitutional pi ogress and reforms 
cannot be made by Gieat Britain alone 

Su, ive irbo bave accepted youi invitation bave inonried tbe 
•very gieat displeasuie of our coimtiymen, and even to-day ive 
received telegrams fiom individuals and bodies asking us to leturn 
to India by tbe fiist boat available, because they do not believe 
bbat, tbe moik of tbis Bound Table Oonfeience is to result in any- 
thing satisfacton'- to India Tl'e, bowevei, wbo bave come beie 
bave still faitb in tbe Biitisb sense of lustice, and ve trust that, 
Tio mattei ivbat certain sections of tbe Biitisb public may say or 
vnite, tbe lepiesentatives of tbe three political Paities vbo sit 
lound this Table vritb us come here vitb open minds, and, aftei 
bieaiing us, mil be prepared to give ivbat ive want, and vrbat we 
want and will be satisfied with is nothing short of Dommion Status 
with safeguards diiiing tbe tiansitiona] period 

Mr* Chan man, we maintain that safeguaids are certainly neces- 
sary during tbe tiansition peiiod, and paiticularly in tbe matter of 
defence If, bowevei, we are not piepared in tbe matter of 
defence to take it up immediately, tbe blame does not lie so much 
with us as with tbe Biitisb themselves "We bave been talking 
of monopolies foi tbe last two days Has it struck my Loid Peel 
that m tbe case of tbe commissioned lanks of tbe army — and there 
■aie 3,200 commissioned officers — up to 1918 not one single Indian 
bad attained tbe lank of a commissioned officer Is not that mono- 
poly ^ And even then, thereafter, since there has been admission 
to Sandbuist, and latterly elsewbeie, tbe number of Indians in tbe 
commissioned lanks has not vet leacbed 100 

As a business man, I will confine mvself to those remaiks which 
fell from Loid Peel on the subject of vested interests of tbe European 
commuintv in India He has been answered to a ceitain extent by 
Dr Moonje yesteiday, and by my fiiend Sii 0 P Bamaswami 
Aiyar and by Mi Modv to-dav All that I want to impiess upon 
this Confeience is that if Indians are given tbe chance they will 
piove themselves woitby of undertaking any position that is en- 
ti listed to them, and the same will apply to the Army Let me 
quote but one instance Tbe Government of India is divided into 
difierent Depaitments Tbeie is one Depaitment known as that of 
Education, Lands and Health Till last year every single superior 
officer in that Depaitment was an Indian This year all are Indians 
except one May I ask tbe Eight Honourable Tbe Secretary of 
State if be finds auv fault with tbe woikmg of that Depaitment, oi 
wbetbei that Department is infeiior in its work as compaied with 
tbe other Departments of tbe Government of India ^ Su, it is the 
keeping back of Indians which has helped tbe European commimity, 
tbe European commeicial communitv, wbo, if they bave not been 
given monopolies bave been shown piefeience, which pieference 
has lesulted in monopolies as I will trv to explain Di Moonje 
and Sir C P Bamaswami Aivai quoted instances of monopolies 
going back more than a centurv I will give vou instances of mono- 
polies before oui eves About five ;vears ago tbe contract which a 
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jM'niiit Tilt’ ill lofoi .Hill 111 (uinuHlinii with which Aou will allow me 
•'< ‘h iiiK Mill Aoui'olf in that aou ‘'clectccl him foi the office of 
SctTi'iiA of St ito foi liiilin — I moan Mr "WedgAiood Benn We 
uioLru!''’ the worth of Mi Bonn Wo rccogmso Ins goodAVill and 
\^l• Know till! it loti to hnii'-olt ho would go as far as he possibly 
lonld in tlio in ittiM of holjnn”' India and the Indians 

In the (l0^olnnloIU ol India Do^pati ii it is said distinctly that, 

,o ii i-on"- uhainod thoioin fin iiu o slH»uld not ho tiausteried but 

1 ■ mam under ilio < out i ol ol 1 ’ u Ii iiiiont 3 [aA I ask hoAv much the 
( toa criinmiit of India Inm (oiitiibutod loAiards the advancement of 
Indii' iioilii" L'M mo loioi to in instance Aihich occuircd in 
Indii ]i ill 111 si\ month'- aco 1 do not know Aihothci it Avas of 
T own in'timo oi wheilu'i it was witli the poiniission and 

kn o Iidm o, .ho ( io\ oi niiiont of liidi.i tliat (he GoAeinmcnt of 

ItonibiA ls^ued a (iiiiil.r iioin the Coiitial Government Presi of 
B.niib i\ wlinh tliiA bioidii-'tod liA the thousand, in w hicli in 
oi.ur*o nil 1 1 tl.e boAioit moAomeni tlioA dejnocatod ca erA Indian 
(oniinouiil ontoipiisi J will <|uoio but one -entence in rcgaid to 
I-inkiiit: It-iA- ‘ Britmli ]' iiikinir is the imiiistaA of oui banking 

s\ -10111 in liidii It pioAido- wide fuilitios and the strongest 
sotiiiiiA AVli it -lioiild pi ople in till- countiA ignore these sccuie 
( oil! eriis m In our o{ nnu Ii lo-- st ible ones-' * — meaning thcrobA' 
Indi.iii (oniorn- Is that tlie waA the GoAcininent of India piopose 
.o nU UK 0 tho ( lodit of Iiidi i '' In nu'wei fo tliaf I would sav that, 
vln.n Indii is ontnistod with hei own finaiucs and when she knows 
iii.it -lio will lint to Iioitow inoneA Ironi outside countries, the 
A. ill sn m 111 hoi fin line- that hei ciodit will be a erA gieath 
e”li UK od 

Lord Peel ( onijilnined ihat muie of the sjicakcrs Avho preceded him 
ncule .uiA- nforeiRe to the dcAoted soiakos of Englishmen who had 
gino out to India in the difieient SeiAue- There was no occasion 
lo do so We are iIaa.ia' propued to adnut that Englishmen out 
tlieie hive leitunlA gnxui of then best At the same time they 
A.ill idnut th it Iiidi i has u-waided iheii soiA-iees on a scale in 
v liK h no other loiintiA jnn- eithci us CiaiI Seiwants oi its other 
.'>01 A ICO- Again it must not be toigotten that India paA s fo the 
nine of £4 0 ( 10,000 .iiinu iIIa m the waA of pensions, both civil and 
111 litarA fo Europeans 

AVhai do AAe ask lor-' As Air Jinnah pointed out, we want to be 
masters in oui oaaii house AVo do not AAant to lob our Euiopean 
fi lends of then Ac-ted intoiesn but I AAould ask this Conference to 
leiucniher that the vested interests weie cieated by them when 
Indians had not the ghost of a chance to come in Are we aslong 
AOU to do anA raoie than what aou aie doing in vonr own country' 
T ike the iincma industiA' Because aou discoveied that the Biitish 
ciuenn film ludiistiv was not getting along as well as it ought to 
he doing, aou imposed a quota Then there was anothei case of 
an electiic'il compauA in legaid to which vou laid doAvn by law 
th.u the peiceutage of sliaie? held bt- Britisheis must be no less 
than 'll pel cent "so tliat its contiol mat- rest with vou 
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1)0011 foiood to iinL t£ ,!L '^r ?o Conference is that if I hare 
to Loiil Peel nieSthat the ‘‘"’'f “'‘o'’'- '* “ 1"^* “ 

I liore onlr p,aoeAe1„?^^;„“Totartr'T3.LS 

len vre go hack Tcith a constitution which will heln nnh+ip-ilW 

European 

hei side by side for the advancement of India and Endand 
find, consequently, of the Empire Jingiand 


)S7r Alb^r Hydari In view of the fact that most of mv giound 
has been covered by the Princes on the Indian States’ Delegation 
i should not have taken any part of your time Eepresenting’ 
however, His Exalted Highness the Hizam, I feel I cannot sit spent, 
but slioiild express in a few minutes the view of the Hyderabad 
State, that we shall not in any way he lagging behind in giving 
such assistance and help as will bring about a form of government 
which will satisfy Indian aspirations and which will function 
successfully under the difficult conditions that prevaP in India 
to-day. I would merely ask the Delegates from British India, who 
have shown such stiength of mind and patriotism in meeting here 
in face of so much opposition and contumely, to work for a constitu- 
tion which will ensuie a Goveinment, national in every sense but 
winch, by its stability, will endure, and not merely a constitution 
which will satisfy for the moment the un instructed In the same 
spirit do I ask the representatives of the British Parliament here 
to-day not to refuse a lesponsibPity to a great Indian federal 
polity within the Empire Infuse into it the elements that make 
for settled and orderly government, for the preservation of the 
autonomy of the States, and, last but not least, for the adequate 
defence of our frontiers against external aggression I can assure 
you that in such a case your countrymen, who have done so much 
for India in the past, will have a welcome and an honoured place 
in the India of the future 

I believe that God’s purpose can be read in history I believe 
that it is not for nothing that this island set in the western seas 
has secured domination oAnr oui vast country and has held it for 
150 years I believe that we are now here to reap the harvest oi 
these years of experience and discipline in a greater and more united 
India than our history has ever recorded 

Sir Chiimnlal SetaUad You, Su, and other members of the 
British Delegations must have been struck with the unanimity witJi 
which the Delegates from British India of all group^ of aU com- 

Lusfatafao/for India, the Indian Princes mil therein ocenpr (heir 
rightful place 
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I t'lil’ii'h .lUK'c V itli iii\ fiK'iid' Ml liim.ili niul JIi Fazl-ul- 
Ihuj- 1 .UM '-(>n\ tlu\ ,ii<' not line fni (1u> moment — that lu any 
< on^titutmii winch \<m li nm* the mninnt\ (ommmiitics must bo 
m ulc til tti‘1 th.it (hc'\ aic ••ifo 1 (.in a'-‘-nic tlio mmorit\ comnm- 
nith'-tliit ^o t u a-' in ti'' he-' tin* m.iionl\ < omnuuutv w ill be able 
to to ‘-m h ikK .I' w ill ‘•atl-f^ them 

It hi- been ''.ml — 1 will not mention the n.imo of Lmd Peel it 
h.i^ been mentioiiMl ■•o often befoie — that we Pelcontei heio InTse 
not iiikIi' siillnient .n Know ledirment of the M'm |,mod woiK done by 
Lnol md in Indn in the dejnii I ment of edm.ition and m vanons 
othi'i w n '' lo nn mind it i'' piolitlc"' on the piesent occasion to 
i:o into tho''i (inestioiis b(‘( ni'.e one m.n well feel disposed to ask 
w bethel n !'• in .u hie\ement of whuh am one can bo proud that, 
it tin end of I'lO M' ir*' of Hiili'-h nile the jiaiientaoe of literates in 
Unti'-h Indi I i*- no iiioie th.m iboiit '• |)ei lent , wlicreas ion find 
til'd in Ituhiii ludi.i in ptooK-vsno Sbito'' like !M\soic. Baroda 
md liiiiiKoi. the p( n eiit lire j-. \ei\ neul\ 90 pei cent Can 
It il'-‘*i be '-ml tint in i uioih otln i ni.itlei'. the aelinncment has 
beei s(u h .V" loiiimeud'' it-'ilf eiitiieh to U''^ It h.is been ofRtialh 
leioiriii^ed th it m.im million'' of hum. in beings in British India 
I'l"! on iiisiilln lent lood the\ ( iniiot afioid nioie than one meal 
1 (1 1 ' 1 \entiiie to \nn will not find th.it condition of affairs 

in 1 mil vn ] mli \ 

It h.i' been '•ml th.it toll oii<rht to po b\ e.i'iy stapes, that \ou 
mn^t not (pin Ken the pne, th it \on niti"! hi' s.jlisfied foi the picseul 
with the '•oit of proMiuiil lutoiioim leported on hy the Statntoiy 
( ommi"toii AVlieii th it w.is mentioned m\ fiicntl Su To] Bahadm 
Sipin iniejiMted ‘ Bopn'- .uni 1 entiieh .iproe with him in that 
dc-iiiption of the ]iro\ im ml lutonoim dc-'Cnhod by the Statutory 
( ’ommi'-'-ion f'.ui th.it proMtuial autononu he described as a leal 
one under w Im h Aon will h n e oflh ml Minister'^ Thcie w onld still 
he a 1 iipe jioition of tlio hudpet hoii-a ot.ihlo, and all the SeiAuces — 
leiiuitment, di«eipline and «o on — would s(ill bo in the bauds of 
till Su ret irv of .St. do. If aou (.ill that piovincial autononiA' you 
m i\ but I do not e.ill d penuinc oi real proymcial autonomy at all 
ll.O'i' aaIio s.iA “ Go sIoaaIj , do not quicken the pace” aie like 
MUiie p 11 Olds, Avho Avill ncAci leahso that the Avard is no longei a 
AA.iid luii lias now become a self-dctei mining adult Those paients 
.uid tliosc poldici.ins who take that new are sadly mistaken The 
waul aaIio h.is uoaa become a sclf-dctcrmining adult, is determined 
to haAo Ins AvaA', to come into his OAvn, to have the management of 
hm own est.ite in lus own hands It does not do for the guardian to 
s.iA “ If I hand OA-er a-oaii inheritance to you, you may mismanage 
it A on maA maii.ige it nieflicientlA-, and yon Anil commit mistakes ” 
Ml Puine Miiiisiei aac arc poifoctly conscious that Ave may commit 
mi-'t.ikes .\nd th.it foi some time our adimuistration mav be com- 
pir.diveh inefHeieid. hut wo aie deteniiined to go thiough that 
sta"e. foi Ave AAaut to come into our own "We may not manage 
thmo-s as etficienth- as yon aie doing non, hut it is our affair and ne 
Avant to he alloAved to manage it ouiselves 
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It lias been said that if you take a constitution from heie a full 
demcoratic government, the moment that is given, power will he 
Aviested from you, the Delegates who come here, by the people 
who- have recently created the trouble m India I -mil not 
repeat the answer given very eftectively to that suggestion by niv 
Iriend ]\Ir Sastri You have to make up youi minds what vou will 
do, and I beseech the British Delegations to think of the alternatives 
before them and to choose wisely You can satisfy Indian aspira- 
tions and give power to India m her own affairs, and then, as sure as 
fate, those people whom you call irresponsible at present, who aie 
now creating all the trouble m India, wxll be the first to come in and 
woik that constitution in an ordeied maimer On the other hand, 
if you do not do that, you can make up youi nunds — I do not say 
this as a threat, but with all gravity ani with all the emphasis I 
can command — that the future is very black indeed both for India 
and England If you do -not grant now what India wants, the 
position will be this you will have to enter into a long-dmwn 
stiuggle, increasmg every day You may put down disorder; 
you aie bound to put it down, and you will do so, but at every 
stage it will, sooner or later, again break forth with increased 
vigour, and you cannot rule 320 million people contmuously by 
force and by military power 

I tiust, therefore, you will make a wise choice You can make 
India discontented, which will mean rumation foi hei and may 
mean rumation to England, or you can make now a contented India 
which will be the brightest jewel m the Empire and its greatest 
gloiy, and which will enhance the reputation of the Empire which, 
with all its faults, has excited not only the admiration, but even 
jthe envy of the rest of the world 
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THE GENEKAL DISCUSSION— (cot; 

Plenary Session, 21st November, 1930. 

Raja Slier Muhammad Khan Befoie I begin my speech I 
welcome the iiiling of the Cbairman that tbeie should be a time- 
limit of ten mimites, because, as a soldiei, I am a man of action, 
not of woids 

h[i Piime hfmistei, as the lepresentative of the Army, and 
theiefoie of the classes fiom which it is diawn, my first and foremost 
duty IS to assuie you of oiu steadfast loyalty and imshakable devo- 
tion to His Impel lal Majesty the Kmg-Emperor and his Thione 
"We aie thus evei ready to uphold the cause of the British Common- 
wealth of which India foims an mtegral part It is not without 
considerable diffidence that I have iisen to address this gathering, 
wheiein is collected together the intellect, the charactei and the 
expel lence of India and Great Britain I am, and have been, a 
soldiei, content to serve in the Army to the best of my humble and 
limited *capacity, taking pride in the performance of those routine 
duties which, howevei monotonous they may appear to civilians, aie 
the foundations of tiue disciplme and, through discipline, of 
chainctei I believe, Sir, that the great and noble contribution 
which the Army can make, and has made in the past, to the solution 
of India’s piotilems is the building up of a strong, self-ieliant, 
vigorous and self-defendeut Indian nation, cemented by those bonds 
of comradeship, professional piide and military discipline which the 
people of India have always displayed m the hour of greatest glory 
I am a stranger to politics, ignorant alike of the niceties and 
subtleties of parliamentary caucus, indifferent to the arts of the 
demagogue, and impervious to the appeals of self-advertisement 
My life has been spent on the battlefields, on the snowy peaks of 
Asia Minor and the fertile valley of the Nile, and on the rocks of 
the Erontier, where Sir Abdul Qaiyum owns the land Chma, Iraq, 
Turkey, Egypt and India have been the chief theatres where the 
wegiment, to which I have the honour to belong, has fought I 
went through the oideal of the world- wide war, supremely confident 
•of the justice of our cause, and determined to fight for those prm- 
ciples which weie so gloriously vindicated on many a battlefield 
throughout Europe and Asia Even now, I can picture to myself 
the scene I can recall the field which seemed covered with poppies 
and call to memory the heroic deeds of thousands of my comrados m 
aims who laid down their lives with a smile of supreme satisfaction 
and cheei fully obeyed the call of duty on the inhospitable rocks 
and maccessible creeks of the Frontier While the politicians 
aie busy discussing forms, modes and aspects of the constitution, 
while they aie busy with the permutation and combmation of 
policies, piogrammes and prmciples, we martial races of India 
-o-uard the Frontier fiom the incessant i-aids of the strangei It is 
the Aimy which acts as a bulwark against the limitless ambitions 
and boundless greed not onlv of the Trans-border Frontier people, 
•but also of foreign powers The long coast-lme of Madras and 
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It.-lM Ml., f nn f.n tbo -n If fnulifiou of our anscestors _ 

”'’V' "J ffljuncuuntf; U embodied in those great 

H'-t’t.i}.,., - vin.li bi\.* Aond file fe-t of time and aie noir the 
ff.i i.f! n on of nK„]..jn Indi i Tli^ Jbinjnb. the Province to vhich 
1 hi’.r i)i.. bon.nn fo bnbtncr. u ruled In the ^fuslinis for seven 
tbffULdi if ua- «irru[)ied bv Panjit Singh and his 
ft ill, bf'b'f ^jiuc of f!nr<\ -vear:. it is, and must remain 
fr. .. Mu.I • m (' t n if\ in ludi.i, 

.1', t' I n< Mn-hiii Club .i\oui Muslim cneigi and^hlnslim 
t J"’ t ptutu tl of-dcrl^ .md h:ti nioTilou< life Xot onlv 
iVion.t. ni'ob otcif sftidc- in education, but also there has 
• on-- (!!<(' lu ;Iif' ru) li and uilnn parts of the Province 
'ttt r if inir i-ian T ‘•ai that modem Punjab has 

It'. Dm :m\. fioin it-- .i^lit •• and !>' 'boninir all the vitalitv 
o' I joaifia! ProMiue The Pun]ab is the shield, 

!' id nni <11 fl-li nul of India .ind ’t has von this proud 
fif!' In If'' i"u( 1 ififui Mifli fhe /loner of the British Army in 
(nM^ t 'miti’„*ii in A'l t T am ^ure fliat our most popular 
(tinMinn Sii ''Itbolrn lliilcn, v ho i^; fortunately here present, 

M 1 ! v'liii nil It nav the Punpabi soldier vith his simple 

lifi* md sfuidc -.pinf vlio sated Tudia diirnitr the confusion and 
ni if be of the Alutine '1 ho sjileudid band of fighters vho poured 
into the mb md fetfiie (latigetic Plains from the defiles of manv 
I Punj.i), lull, rembiid services vliub are recorded in the annals 
of Bium!) e'lii.ivoui in letteis of gold At the beginning of the 
AV ir tlio Punjab bad .ilmut one hundred thousand men of all 
1 ml- in tlie Aunt At the close of the TTar no less than half a 
itiillion bad -Mted vitb tlic Colours The number of fighting men 
1 u-i‘d dutimr the toui years of var vas roughly 360 , 000 , more than 
b ilf tlie tot.il number raided in India 

Spelling at Pnualpmdi, on Februniy 6 th 1921 , His Eoyal 
JI)<rbne— the Duke of Connaught used these memorable vords 

■ The achievement of the Punjab vas indeed 'remartaWe 
lAeii before the AVar the Punjab bad a name fimuliar in the 
imhtai V annals of the Empire But durin- the War she became 
a household vord not only on account of the number of men 
fiom the Punjab vbo joined the Colours, but also on accoun 
tSrsplemlid fiirhting qualities they displayed in many a 

‘"""'Huhnmmadnn communitv supplied more Hjm h^^^e 


The 


number of recruits raised during the four years 
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two Muslim districts of llawalpindi and Jlielum out of a total 
male population of a qiiaitei of a million, sent nearly thirty 
thousand men with the Colouis during the last year of the war 

Mr Prime Minister, I have supplied these figmes, not in a spirit 
of vaingloiy or self-praise I have done so because I feel theie is a 
possibility of our losmg sight of the fundamental fact that the 
government is a government of men, and a constitution cannot he 
manufactnied to order It must be adapted to the capacities, 
tiadition and environment of each country I have no desire to 
discuss the political piohlems which confiont vou I do not wish to 
enlaige on either the necessity oi the difficulty of Dominion Status 
My point IS that oui entire scheme of constitution would he a com- 
plete failure unless we make adequate provision for the Indian 
Army If India wants to be a mistiess m her own household, if she 
is keen on acquiimg a status which will ensure her equality with the 
Dominions, the problems of the Anny must be faced bv her with 
couiai?ge and candoui The position now is that the number of 
Indians who have leceived commissions in His Majesty’s Forces is 
alaiminglv low The one principle which must be kept permanently 
in view IS that tliere should be no dualitv in the Aimy The 
Government has propounded a scheme of duality in the Cential 
Government, the Indian Statutoiv Commission has devised a still 
inoie complicated and impractical scheme Thev recommend the 
maintenance of an Impenal Aiinv and Dominion Aimv In mv 
humble opinion dualitv in the Armv will disoiganise the whole 
machiuerv of the Armv Department It will pioduce constant 
fiiction, bleed innumerable troubles and lead to ext^a^agance and 
even chaos The Aimv in India must be one and indivisible 

Having stated this basic principle, let me deal with some of 
its implications If India achieves a fedeial Government, and 
I cannot conceive anv other foim of Goveinmeut in such a vast 
couiitiv, she will have a national Aimv, setting the highest stand- 
aids, oiganising the lesources of men and raateiials and focussing 
hei needs through the buildinir up of an efficient and striking 
fighting machine Tlie national Ainiv must, liouever he supple- 
meiitecl bv citizen nnlitia or niilitaii police maintained In each 
fedeial Piovinoe of Biiti'-h India The poweis of the national 
Aimv ovei the citizen militia will l>e vaiied Tlieio must be co- 
ordination of supeivision and rontiol I cannot contemplate the 
possibilitv of a citizen militia of each piovince acting ludcpendentlv 
of others oi of the national Armv This vould produce chaos and 
disoider As British Indian States gam in experience this control 
might be lelaxed to some extent Wlulst it is essential that the 
incin idualitv and fieedoni of the citizen militia of each PioMiice 
should be maintained intact it is no less essential that there should 
be snpei vision bv and c o-oidination with the national Ainn The 
national Armv must be under a roiinc il consisting of the Viceiov. 
Commander-in-Chief and other member- of specialised experience, 
nnd miict he free from the ehh ff<nr of Af^emhly pohttc^ Tin- 
IS mv conception of the part which the Armv vill pla;\ m the 
centie as veil as in the Piovinees of federal Indii 
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satisfactory I need not go into details, as these pioMems weie 
discussed exhaustively by the Sandhurst Committee I am strouffh 
of the opinion that an Indian Sandhurst should be cieated, and 
tliat the number of commissions to be given to Indians should be 
rapidly increased It is obvious that the late of advance will 
depend upon numeious factors, and I am not going to lay down 
heie the mmimum number of years during which the Indian Army 
should be Indianised Again, under zeal for Indianisation, we 
must not overlook the important fact that not all parts of India 
can produce recruits m sufficient numbers Whatever the theorists 
may say about the absence of non-martial races in India, tbe 
palpable and vivid realization of the fundamental facts of history 
and physical geography, environment and climate, must be kept 
peimanently in view There are some parts of India where recruits 
of the requisite stamp can be raised There are other parts wbeie 
the absence of martial tradition, the inclemencies of climate and 
the nature of environment and occupation, lender efficient service 
impossible If the Army of Wew India is to be efficient, it must 
contain the flower of its manhood, the cr^am of society It must 
contain men who are determined and yreyared to die, and not logi- 
cians to whom mere physical abstractions make greater appeal than 
solid realities Hence the martial races, and the maitiai Pi evinces 
must be specially utilised for the purpose This seems to me to be 
an indispensable prelimmary to any successful experiment in tbe 
necessary national Army 

I have not discussed the question of internal organization of the 
Army, nor have I dealt with the numerous othei problems which 
arise out of the subjects which I have sketched It is unnecessary 
foi me to do so, as I think it will be found that a Committee of 
Defence, which this Conference should establish, will be the pioper 
body for the purpose Such a Committee seems to me to he 
absolutely necessary, as the structure of our constitution will h» 
shaky and very unsound until it is based on a practical and efficient 
system of a national Army from the common Motherland 

Mr Ghintamani Mr Prime Minister, as a humble membei of 
tbe Delectation from British India, and as almost the Inst speaker 
from among it^ ranks, I deem it my duty and privilege to expres. 
my profounl and respectful appreciation of the valuable 

p"ch the Princee have to P/V 

of ea’ce foe 
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iulcis, I cxpiess the confident hope that in them fedeiated India 
^ill find the best of fiiends, philosopheis and guides 

jSTcxt, I nsk your pei mission to express my appreciation of the 
,]>.\tu'nt cnduiance and couitesv with uhich the memheis of the 
Biitish Delegations ha^e listened without a word of interruption to 
inanv an unpalatable truth which has been diiven home to their 
minds by the speakeis fiom my country This spiiit of discipline, 
wliith IS but one of the many tiaits of British character of which 
I am a piofound admiier, conYe 3 's to us its ovm lesson, and I trust 
I shall liaie the good foitune, as previous speakers have had, of 
being given an equally patient hearing foi a few minutes 

I am not in the least distuibed by the speech of oui ex-Secretaij'' 
of State Loid Peel I read long -^ears ago that the British Toiy 
has a liabit of being the most vehement in his piotestations just on 
the point of suiiendeiing a hopelessh’- untenable position Sir, the 
accents of Loid Peel wore mildness itself compaied with the strident 
uttoiancos of some of his colleagues in his Party, and if I weie he 
I shoifid shuddei to think of what leception would be accoided to 
me by the Chmclnlls and the Beaverbrooks of the Party I hope, 
Sir. that history will lepeat itself, and that the Party of which Lord 
Peel is a shining oiuauient will not be slow to piofit by the example 
ot the greatest Toiy leadei of the last century, Mr Disraeli, and 
that just as he stole tlie gaiinents of the Liberal Party and intro- 
-duced the Bofoim Bill in 1867, so it will be with Lord Peel’s Paity 
and that, if the oppoitunitv falls to them, they will not be slow to 
take advantage of the spade woik that your Party is now doing in 
ordei to confer upon India the gift of self-goveinment Lord Peel, 
as the bearer of a great and historic name, may also piofit by the 
example of his great ancestor, who had no hesitation in giving up 
Piotectiou and lepealing the Com Laws, that the great-grandson 
will have no hesitation in lealising that to obstruct the political 
advance of India is to stand by a lost cause, and that he will be wise 
in his day if he will join our lauks and will help us in our advance 

But one woid I shall peimit myself to say with regard to his 
observations on commeicial monopolies and the conditions by which 
industiial and commercial advance is giuded As he evidently 
thinks that there is no injustice oi inequality operating against 
Indians, I desne with all respect to make a present to him of this 
book the life of the gieatest of India’s great industrial captains, 

I Iv Tata, by an Englishman, Mr E. R Harris If he goes 
thiough this book I am suie he will see from many illustrations, 
cited with a wealth of detail, that there is justification for the 
complaints which we utter 

At the commencement of oui pioceedings I was by no means 
suie whether Loid Beading had come to pray oi to cuise, and after 
listening to his speech oi vesteidav I am still left in doubt as to 
what attitude he is going to adopt when the stage comes for concrete 
pioposals But, Sii, true to the definition of Libeialism, Lord 
Beading has not stood still during the days that have elapsed since 
his return from India He confessed yesterday that he was respon- 
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1 IT T ‘ stated a proposition and enunciated 

Erarhn^'’He^i!;“ ’^'K *“ W to tlie notice of loid 

“ It IS one of tlie uniform and unfailing- rules tliat ffuide 
liuman ]udg-ment, if not at the moment, yet of liistory, that 
■\ylien a long relation has existed betireen a nation of supenor 
stiengtli and one of inferior strength, and that relation has 
gone Tvrong, the i esponsihility for the guilt rests upon the 
stiong lathei than upon the -vreat ” 

Again, and to this I invite his particular attention r 

I hold,” said Jlr Gladstone, “ that the capital agent in 
detei mining finally the question whether our power in India 
IS or IS not to continue will be the will of the 240 millions of 
people who inhabit India The question who shall have 
supieme rule in India is, by the laws of right, an Indian ques- 
tion and those laws of right aie from day to day growing into 
laws of fact Our title to be theie depends on a first condition, 
that our going there is profitable to the Indian nation, and on a 
second condition, that we can make them see and understand 
it to be profitable ” 

This, Sir, IS the true, and should be the guiding, principle, and 
not the latter day imperialistic doctrine which seeks to use what are 
called coloured peoples as the foot-stool, upon which the colourless 
people might build their prosperity and power and rise to fame 

Sir, it IS a great privilege and advantage that this historic Con- 
ference has for its President no less a man than yourself, the fir^ 
subject of the Crown, the holder of the greatest office in the British 
Empire TVe Indians have many reasons to be grateful to you 
Early m your public life you showed an interest m India and a 
concern for her welfare and progress which led to your visit to my 
country and the subsequent publication of the book called ® 
Awakening of India ” Tour sympathy was so pronoimced tJiflt 
the Indian hlational Congress invited you to fill the office oi :t= 
President in the year 1911, and you expressed youi readiness 
accept that position but for domestic pohtzcal circumstances which 
rendLed it Snpossible for you to go T^ee years 
when the war broke out, that in vou there was not « « 
professional politician, a soldier of X PiTe%ears 

courage of conviction and was fearless o P E ^Pich I find to he 
after that you made a gift to mv foimtry, a gift of 



hull. in ft‘t'1 nnlnii'il (o p.n i otiiplinn'iils to <]io Go\cinnient 

of Imli.i 1 findfln'in in “ 1 ho (to\ornim>n( of Indni,' l)^ T Hanisnj 
]M.n Donald in vlmli tlioio jdon(\ of .innnnnifion Mifli mIucIi fo 
ni il.o iD i( l>s on ill it (to\oniniont In tlio prof.ico to -voni hook 
1 K id Indii ■- noodv i iniiot ho im't In -in .id]U‘'tniont horc and 
in idin-tini'iit tlioio 'linn h n o to ho mow od in thou wido=;wccp ” 
In I'iJS ]ii o-idini: at tlio lliitish (’oniinoiiwi'altli Lahoni Confeicnco 
in London \ on - lid “ 1 liopo that w itliin .i poi lod of nionllis lafhei 
til 111 \ons ihi’io will ho 1 now Dominion addod to the Common-’ 
woiltli of oiii nitiom 1 Dominion ot anotlioi laio, a Dominion th.it 
■will timl --(d f-ro-po( I i.. .ill oipi d within the Di ill'll! Conimonw o.ilth 
1 lotii to Indi.i And \mn 1’iit\, in on the o^o of the 

oh'ition --iiil— Hid till'' is what \oiii r.iit\ i‘i (oninnttLd to — the 
Lihoiir P.iii\ holnnod in the iifrht of the Indian peojilc to ‘^elf- 
^^iniinnnnt ind ^(df-dotoi niin.ition, and the polle^ oi the Lahoiu 
(io\oinnu'nt woiihl hi’ one ol r ontinnoii*; co-operation with them 
with fh“ ohioi t ol ostahli'-hiiiLr India at the earliest jiossihle moment, 
.md h\ her loiisont. .i" in oipi il paitnor with the othci nienihors of 
till’ Ilnti'-h Comnioiiw o.ilth of Isations 

Sn T trii’-t that this Confoicnoe, nnupie and nnprccedcniecl m 
ni iin wns. will piopo'-o a moisiue that will estahlish a lasting 
friond-lnp hotweon our two gieit nations It is no good following 
Loid llo-eherx and wntine efluiemy on a clean slate Efficiency 
of adniiin‘'tr.ition whidi does not lead to the piospciitv, content- 
ment and h ippiness of the people has no meaning and no icaliti 
After neaih .i centnr\ .uid .i half of llntish hureanciatic nile m 
Indi 1 llllteru^ is '•till the hndire of the tiihe Theie is po^eJtv 
whnh a former Secret u\ of State the Duke of Aigyll, desciibed 
as po\ertv woi-e than am th.it could he witnessed aniwheie in 
Em ope and theie is (ommunal tension, there is incapacitv for 
militaic defeiH e Foi all tlio-'C things it is British policy and the 
huieaucratic sc stem of goceinment which arc responsible Ko 
longei should the Goceriiment of India he maintained as what it 
has been called — a despotism of despatch boxes tempered by the 
occasional loss of kcc s No longer should red tape be King and 
se.iliiig wax ^Minister The Government of India can be a reality 
in the interests of the people of India when that Goveinment is 
carried on by the leprcsontatiyes of those people, and not bv others 
who may claim to be fathei, mother and guardian, all lolled into 
one, of the uneducated masses 

If this Conference does not lead to the fruition of India’s most 
legitimate hopes and aspii.itioiis, I shudder to think of the futiue 
The present system of government stands discredited, there is 
definitely an end of peace in India on the basis of the present system 
A sc stem w-hicli can be maintained only by casting into gaol two 
such noble beings as Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya is a doomed system I hope that statesmanship — which 
Ins been described as the foresight of common sense — will recognise 
the wisdom of avoiding a crisis and of solving this problem in a 
fiiendlv spiiit As in the city that has adopted me, Allahabad — 
pardon me. Sir, it is the best city in India — the two sacred rivers. 
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has ? ct”'" L’et” 1 

find an answer to'tl qut^„nTwt'■3dTd^^^l’‘“‘^”'^ 

rnV?r:fiat Sor„,Wd'‘'^ 

not .ttt? t: *’‘%toWeM“s Se>d pTuet”' 

It IS any matter lor ^deftdL^ve'tTndrSimce or ^astt- 
ahould m consequence ol tlie condibons which have ureSed lor 
certaidy a period of 60 years counting haoi to 1870 ieel and feel 
strongly, hat he might be saved f?oin his Iriends i s7bt.t: 
Tli6r6Jor6, "timt "fcliB TDroblGin n'f TtiiIiq TnQTT "Uo ^ . t» 


,l 7 ; ,V ^atcu iiuiu Uls mencis i submit, 

ilierefore, that tlie problem of India may be vierred as a problem of 

numan natuie, and let no docfrmaire considerations obscure tbe 
Tieiv 


Tieiv 


I promised to explain boiv tlie piesent position in India is due to 
tbe Eefoims of 1919 I do not propose to review tbe legislation of 
tbe last ten yeais to illustrate bow tbat legislation bas adversely 
afPected tbe rights of tbe States in many ways, oi bow it ba'» given 
rise to tbe feming m Bntisb India tbat measures can be earned, 
wbicb tbe country feels are opposed to its interests I shall choose 
only one example Take tbe fixation of tbe exchange ratio at 
6;^ It was a measure which was earned I need not recall the 
well-known circumstances in which it was carried It was a measure 


which affected British India and tbe States alike India may well 
wondei bow a measure, to which there was snob strong and deep- 
Tooted opposition, could be earned against tbe wishes of the 
-country In any case tbe States did not even have tbe opportuni-fy 
of expressing in any proper sphere — and such a sphere does not 
even exist to-day — and of joining tbe chorus of disapproval against 
tbat measure It may therefore be said to tbe credit of tbe Reforms 
of 1919 and tbe Government of India Act of tbat year tbat tbev 
have served tbe very useful purpose of enabling India, British India 
and tbe States, to determine what radical changes are necessary in 
her constitution foi tbe safeguard of her lutal interests This one 
illustration alone should suffice to explain, fiistly, British India s 
-cry for tbe transfer of responsibility at tbe Centre and, secondly, 
tie anxiety of tlie States tliat, in matters ttIucIi aSect tliem and 
Buhsh India m common, tliey sliould liave an effective voice m the 


framing and execution of policies 

Surprise has been expressed in various quarters that the States 
Iiave shown a readiness to federate with British India, 
untB tbe other day, they always maintained 
India mutuaUy should have no concern 
J;upnsrm to Is truly amazing 

-tbe^ direct logical consequence of the Reforms of 1 
aftermath of those Reforms ^ 

IVliile on this point I should hie to offer two lurther ob-ena- 

==aSKHS;r,i 
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■flic M liolo-licar(c(ll_\ '>iipjM>rf flic clcinand'; of Biifish India, if 

■ilioi do'-irc in nnilc mill Bnii<«li Jndin in n Fcdcrniion irlncli ivill 
rr>;f njion ihor Mill and fiind.nncnial njrlils Ijoin^ rcropiuicd, they 
do ‘•o, nof id run an\ c\(lnsi\o ad\aniapo foi (hcniicKcs, hut intli 
ilic ohjiai of Kocjiinfr iho Finpnc whole and oniiro Thev do so out 
di ill! ir 1 (>\ ilii in the K)ti',f-]‘jnpcioi TIk’j arc onre ag.im doing for 

I nirl uni wlivt t!u>\ did in 18 *) 7 . n.ini('l\ . inniing to Enofland’s 
ri'^-i UP In ni'-i ihnf lioi the fnie inMardnp>‘< of ilic aiiiiudc which 
iln hi lie'' ire taking io-d.n 'Pliei ire desiroii'i of lesinrintr peace 
and eonieninieni in ihcir nnliappy country and of rehabilitating 
.1 • ' niidur of 1 ngl.ind in Indii If ihe iinii.in form of govom- 
ne nt lein.iinc, I doubt icn niu(h if I'biglnnd will foci the confi- 
di lire io conrede to India all ib if India i"! asking If the .States 
mine in and iherc !>> a fedi ml foiiii nt 1,011 ei nnioni . T am sure that 
tbii f K i would limpin' Lnirl ind with ‘.niluieni ronfuleiice io entrust 

in Irdii ihe 111 ui ,,f her own afi.iirs 

I'll betid 1 111 1 ii'rl.ind mk of l*!o\idcnre than a umiod and 
rnnieiit''d liidii behind bei i<i f.n c with lioi all the risks of the 
'Mill, irid Id Id ’p bd in ‘■oiling lier main dnntosfir problems^ A 
.mud Ind’ ’ bi’ v\e bis bei n the gnil 'ind tlu' ideal of England 
'.r I'lilii ind ibe St li'"' b i\ e 1 nine dong tn in ike the icalisation of 
tbil ide il po'-'-ibb I be\ are mking baigl uid to put the coping 
'■tone on the ni ignificcni edifice wlucb she Inm lamed in India and, 

II do< (1 b\ (cumeniing to let tb<‘ people of India manage the alTairs 
01 tbcir (omitr\ n cording to tbcir own gcnni'', fbey arc onablnig 
Eii'_l ind to win the blc'-sing- of the ^ 20.000 DOO men and women of 
India who ncnrcling to then t nib in Kisinci, actually believe 
ih t‘ the cl n of tlieir doliienmc m now dawning 

7 / 7 / The .l<;c 7 Khnn Mi Prune ^rniistcr, T did not intend 
speaking boro eiiber to-daa or at ana stage of tbeso proceedings, 
blit some of the members of ilic Bniisb India Delegation haa'e 
told me, as recently as last night and ibis morning, that it was my 
duty to c\pre«". mv mows I baac come quite unprepared, but 
the best prepiration of nil has lieon the proceedings of this 
Conference You Sir, and the Biilmh representatives of the three 
Parties of the State linvo heard practically caery school of Indian 
thought From the Hindus to the ^fushnis, coming down acioss the 
centre, nearly eaora' school has spoken Their Highnesses, the 
Pr.nrcs, haae spoken If we eliminate all differences there is on 
one point complete unanimity We all ask for a full measure of 
sclf-goa eminent I think, as Chairman of the British India Dele- 
gation, working ni co-opcration anth the two other Delegations, I 
can say that we arc all unitedly asking for that TTe ask you to 
promise us the framework If the pictuie that we aie to paint on 
it IS unsatisfactory to anv of the important minorities, or to the 
Pi Hires, or to a small section of the minorities, we will try again — 
and if we fail are will try again and we will continue trying till 
we produce something that will he generally satisfactory I, for 
one, am particularly anxious that it shall he in a foim which anil 
ensure that, not only every Indian minority, hut the British com- 

noUNXI TAJILF G 
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Tt!l o 1 ^ interests of tins coimtir. a united 

India coiild oftei liei a far greatei seciuity as to liei conimeicial 

daSIfeS"''^ anything she has at present, could offer hei a long- 
c ed tieaty on the lines of the Geiman-Bnssian Tieatv of 1904. 
hoi umny ye.^s that would ensiue jour coiunieice fan and equit- 
able tieatment and that woiUd gire your people a sense of security 
ihe same applies to debt and to othei inteiests, which would he 

ineiely relying, as at piesent, on the streno-th 
of this country* and not on a consented agieenient with India 


Ml liinie Ministei, there is no leason uhy, if ue can pioduce 
a fedei al scheme that will please the Miinces, that will please the' 
Hindus, that will please the Muslims, that will please the sniallei 
niiiioiities and that will satisfy all the legitimate connneicial 
inteiests, and at the same tune foi a peiiod lescive ceitani oh]ects, 
tlieie IS no leasou why we should not at this moment stait oio 
the basis of full self-government and respousibilitv ^ 


Chan man Mour Highnesses, I/adies and Gentlemen, it is now 
my task to conclude this pait of our pioceediugs and in doing 
so it IS my duty to tij and survey the field as it is at the piesent 
moment Of couise, the veiw first thing that enteis into one's mmd, 
and leniains in one’s mind with giowing stiength, is the simple* 
objective fact that we aie all heie togethei It has nevei liajipeiied 
before This siiiely is a union of India sittmg at the council table, 
not onlv vith the British Government, but with the Biitish Paiha- 
nient — the British Parliament lepiesented by members of Die House 
of Loids, by membeis of the House of Commons, and bv membeis of 
the Goveimnent in existence foi the time being Mi Indian fiiends, 
those of von uith a keen and livelv imagination, when I uiote tho'C 
things that ueie going to satisfy the heait of my well-aimed fiiend, 
Ml Chintamaui, did you evei imagine that this would haie 
happened uudei those circumstances and lu such a biief sjicce of 
time? Do lemembei this, that the fiist thmg vou have to do 
regarding this Conference is to assine voiii selves that we have 
leached a milestone that indicates a different future fiom vhat the 


past has been 

I said to you when vou elected me to this Chan at the begin- 
ning, that you weie doing me a veiw gieat honoiu The seii‘=e of 
that honoui has giown from houi to horn and fiom dav to dai 
This IS not onlv an histone Conference in the sense in " h L 

have used the woid, but it is histone m other sein^ that ougdit to 
put pi ide into the heai ts of everi' one oi you here Ton rave 1 . ^tew- 
ed to those magnificent speeches, so full of piomise of the Pnnee. 
You have listened to speeches, and it is impossible for me mdi 
dualise and paiticnlanse them fiom lepieseutatives of piacrialh 
ever iZJt, eveiv commiinitv, eveiv differing gioup in India 
You haTcIone moie You have listened to a chaiming neu lone. 
which, in itself, maiks something gieat and something most sign 
cant m the evolution of Indian self-government, tlie voice oP ike 

women of India 
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Tins, then, is a lecoguitiou of status This leeogintioii made 
heie iieiei can be depaitod fioiii It is imjiossible to go back, to 
jiasb a pen thioiigh llie last foiii oi hie days and to declare in any 
man’s lainU* that it neiei existed It has been boin in oidei to 
develop Wo haie listened to lemaikable speeches, speeches dis- 
pbning the mind ot India, speeches nhen ditteiences iveie declaied, 
noi meant to send us all an ay, vou home to India, ne bock to the 
House of Common'-, full of despaii, but speeches nhjch iveie meant, 
and must be taken to mean, to bung us face to face ivith facts in 
•oidei that those facts may be oieicome and fitted into a system of 
agieement And, my Indian colleagues, do lemembei this This 
IS a small place, we aie few but we have not been youi only audi- 
ence You haye spoken to the gieat audience of the Biitish public 
•outside Ml Sastii, in puisuanee of that honouiable charactei 
which has alwais been his, told you quite candidly that he had 
changed his opinion Mi Sastii, you aie not the only man who has 
ehanired his opinion within the last few days "We want opinions to 
•change’ not in fundamentals, noi in aspnations, not in ideals, not 
in tho'-e gieat basic human claims, but we want opinions to change 
in this sense, that eveiy new fact biought befoie us challenges us to 
accommodate it in the piaetical systems which I hope we are going 
to constiiict befoie we leaye this Table 

Theie has been a gieat mfluence on public opinion heie by youi 
speeches Eieiy time you spoke you have had eftect Oiii li lends 
•opposite, who belong to the minoiities, and who feel, I daie say — 
not only say but feel — that they aie minoiities, I give you this word 
•of cheei and this woid of coiufoit the case vou have put up has 
not fallen on deaf eais 

Anothei obseivation I want to make is this, The speeches have 
not stated pioblems foi the puipose of debate, we have gone past 
all that TYe are not heie to debate, we aie heie foi action Eveiy 
■one of you wlio has been in politics — and I dare say some of you 
will be a little luoie in the centie befoie lou clepait fiom this life — 
will, I think, befoie vou go fioin heie have a new angle fioin which 
fo cousiclei politics, the soit of angle that mv honouiable fi lends by 
me and niy^elf have had to occupy, the angle of the lesponsible man 
whose piobleni is to i elate the is ’ to the “ is to be ”, and to 
cieate in the “is ”, fioin the vital stieugth that it gets fiom the 
“is to be ”, an evolution which will woik itself out in accoidance 
with the laws of its oivn being It is not toi u-- heie to he lecoideis 
of what happened in 1800 lYe aie not the leioideis of the past 
TTe aie the custodians of the futuie The policies of 1800, puisued 
Iiv us and bv eveiv othei nation, weie pietty much the same The 
policy of 1980 is to depend upon the situation which has been 
cieated bv the passing of the yeais since then That is the next 
impoitaiit thing that we have to considei in oiii woik 

I heai it sometimes said that somehow oi othei, some gioup or 
othei wishes to yo back upon what has been said and what has 
heen accepted bv vou as pledges between, say, 1917 and this 
mioment That is not tine The Govei imieiit accepts eveiwHiing 

G 2 
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T^rnof+loT Conference at its meetings will liaya 

f to face-Tand agam I 

iSltelv^ir^^^+‘^^i'^®''®‘^ Conference im- 

mediately in front of me— we liave to face practical requirements 

that he IS over- 

wWi n ^ two classes of men 

who never can face difaculties with success The first type and the 

first class is the man who, when he comes up against a difficulty 
imagines eithei that it is not there at aH, or that he can lump oyer 
it without any trouble. He comes a cropper The other troe of 
man, who is equally inefiective, is the man who says, “ Oh I there’s 
a difficulty Let us stop our pilgrimage The road is blocked It 
m not our home, but we cannot go home Let us pitch our camp in 

front of tKe difficulty. He is no good Neitlier of these types is 

of any use The man of practical action, the type of man and the 
type of mind that is going to serve both India and this coun'try with 
success and with honour and be a blessing to both, is the type of 
man who says “ Yes, there is a difficulty Come on, let’s get ovei 
it.” That IS the spirit in which we approach the problems before 
us. We have precisely the same sort of problem which, although 
different m its content— very, very different in its content — but the 
same type of problem, the same class of problem both m thinking 
and practical action, which we had to face the other day at tha 
Imperial Conference 1926 made a great declaration 1930 had to 
put a content mto that declaration That is the position in which 
we are all here at this present moment 

As one of the speakers this morning said, our friend in fiont^ 
government is a government of men, and constitutions cannot be 
made to order Constitutions are not made at firesides May I, 
with due respect, as one who belongs to the same fraternity, who 
honours the fraternity, but knows its weakness, add that neither 
can constitutions be made m the editorial offices of newspapers? 

I mclude myself in that. What we have to do, as men of 
knowledge, men of experience, men who have thought out 
problems, is to come and sit together, full of the faith, as a pre- 
liminary necessity, that we can find our way through, and that 
when we have found our way through we shall feel proud of our 
action, and will see our action fructify in the peace and the sappi- 
ness of our people , , -l 

What has emerged from this ^ I say ffist of all that status has 
emerged We are here altogether— Princes, British Indians, 
Hind^is, Muhammadans, the minorities grouped in their vanous 
Hub-divisions some with great grievances, some with less grievances, 

Tm+ vpt verv^ considerable grievances — ^some like Burma, whose case 
we shaU ha7e to consider bS^re this Conference 

to in the same way, enj j y , r^ii of cnticisingr 

taking to oui selves, quite rightly, the luii ng 
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objecting, negotiating^ bargaining and accepting finally, or reject- 
ing I repeat, that is a gain wbicb is inaiked by tbe meeting of 
this Conference Let it be noted tbat it is not static, it is not for 
tbis time only This bas established a relationship of active co- 
operation betvveen us, in which your part is as conspicuous as ours. 

A second thing is this The speeches have been extraoidinaiily 
practical in their character There is another word I do not like — 
that this subject shall be “ reserved ” and that subject shall be 
“ leserved ” That seems to imply the idea that we are sittmg heie, 
and that we are wishing to exercise a control merely in relation to 
ourselves and not in relation to you The problem of the leserved 
subjects — and every speaker has said that that pioblem must be 
faced — IS a problem of how things are to be fitted into the condi- 
tions which exist to-day, not to stabilise and ossify these con- 
ditions, but as practical men who know perfectly well that within 
six weeks of our agreement you will have to bear responsibilities for 
it and we will have to bear responsibilities for it You will have to 
go and face public opinion in India You will have to go and face 
agitation m India You will have piobably to go and face those 
black flags which bade you God speed, and may be displayed again 
in order to give you India’s welcome So shall we So shall this 
country All I say is tins that as practical men we must face those 
facts, and in the agreement we make give them a place It is not 
reserving, it is not withholding, it is not withdrawing, it is this 
it IS an honest studv as between responsible men and responsible 
men, of the facts relating to the conditions m India and the facts 
relating to public opinion here for the time being AVe have to 
recognise the objective nature of our task, not merely its subjective 
nature 

This IS another point The declaration of the Princes has 
revolutionised the situation Supposing we had met here without 
the Princes, supposmg the Princes had come and had said nothing, 
or supposing they had said, ” We are here merely as spectators ” 
What a drfterent situation would have presented itself to us ^ The 
Prmces saying what they have said has at once not only opened 
our vision, not only cheered our hearts, not only let us lift uji our 
eyes and see a glowmg horizon, but has simplified oui duties The 
Princes have given a most substantial contribution m opening up 
the way to a really united federated India 

The final pomt that I need mention in this connection is this 
We have made a great contribution here, you have made i great 
contribution, to the style of the architecture of the constitution 
I had an Indian illustration in my mind I do not thmk I will 
give it You know, I have wandered up and down India, 1 have 
seen your beautiful old architecture Under its walls and standing 
m its shadows, I have tried to pour out my Western — ^preiudices 
shall I call them? — not exactly, because I do not think they are 
prejudices, but my Western upbringing — and I have been able 
to revel in that extraordmary blossoming of the artistic Indian 
mind Style of architecture, my friends, — ^remember this — ^has a 
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luoie impoitant mitiatmg powei That i& llie histoiy, as a matter 
of fact, of all the eoustitutious of oiii Doniiuioiis lu saymg ^\hat 
I ha\e said 1 am not asking jou to take up an} special position at 
all Look at the histoi} ot oiii evoLing Dominions and you amIL 
find that ike's had aident men in the dajs ot the e'\olution, cuising, 
stealing going to piisou, boasting that they had been in piison 
It all had to be gone thiough These things, although "ue may sa} 
it in oiu lasbness and oui thoughtlessness, aie leally not the acts 
of man They aie the things that aie ineMtable in lelation to the 
gieat fiindameiital lays yhich goAein the life and pioride foi 
the cbang-es in the life of the uoild, and uobodv knoMs it bettei 
than the gieat Hindu and Huhammadan philosopheis You have 
to apply this to oiii pioceduie AVe aie not haid-headed business 
men nl^va^s counting mateiial gains No, the politician is diifeieut 
fiom that The politician has to ha^e his spiiitiial diaughts in 
oidei to enable him to be piattical in his political pioposals I 
want voy to leniembei that in youi negotiations and I hope we vill 
still nioie 

That Is all I need sav Final woids Mill lune to be leseiyed foi 
final meetings Detween final meetings .lud this is the honest, 
laboiious thinking, consideiing and pondenng of the pioblems in 
fioiit of Us Leaving tlie Chan, as I shall now pioceed to do to-dav, 
I onlv leaie it so that «onlebod^ else ma^ go into some othei chan 
and tin-' I'lenan ('onfeience ma^ lesohe into Comniiltees All I 
can sl^ of tliat is tliat in the woitb of those Committees voii have the 
best will not oiih of His Ha^estv’s (jo\ eminent but of the Biitish 
Pailiainent, House ot Louis and House of Coininoiis togethei 
sliall wait with expectation, a little bit anxious peihaps, as I am 
suie A oil will be with peihaps a little auxietv, but all the same with 
expet tation and in the hope that, as a lesult of the woik of those 
Committees, we shall be able in oui final meetings to legistei agree- 
ment Avhicli will send aou back to India happi men poweiful men 
men able to face a'oui difficulties and which will give us a chance of 
doing the sinie thing heie, and which aboA’e all will enable both 
of us to go OUI vaiious Aiavs with the fiiendship which unites us 
stieii"theued and the desiie to co-operate which is still with lu 
amplified eiioimouslv beA'ond what it is at the piesent moment 
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BURMA. 


WqnW COKKEEHOB (IsT 

r ““ “ the Sepaeahoe op Boema 

EOM LnHU, ^ch PEECEDED THE SETTETa BP OF SuB-CoMAItlTEB 

> iV (see Paeageaph 6 of Ioteodectoet Kote, Page 3) 

il/r Ba Be Mr Prime Minister, the question of Burma is for 
us a very simple one The question 'svhether Burma should remain 
within the Indian Empire or not is, for me, a question for the 
Burmese people to decide The people of India support the 
principle of self-determination, and the people of Burma irish to 
^e the same principle applied to them I do not expect my Indian 
taends will in any way seek to deny us the privilege for -svhich they 
themselves ask 


The question has been thoroughly discussed all over Burpia As 
a mattei of fact, Burma came into the Indian Empire by a mere 
accident, and against the wishes of the Indian peojue and without 
the consent of the people of Burma I say that it came into the 
Indian Empire against the wishes of the people of India because 
the Indian I^ational Congress in 1885 passed a resolution opposmg 
the inclusion of Burma in the Indian Empire, and the people of 
Buima were never consulted as to whether they woidd care to be in 
and to remain in the Indian Empire 

However, the question was raised from time to time and came 
to a head in 1917, when Parliament made its historic pronounce- 
ment promismg responsible self-government to the Indian Empire 
A deputation was sent from Burma to Calcutta to see Mr Montagu 
yrhen he was in India, and he was asked by this deputation to 
separate Burma from India Later on, when the Government of 
India Bill was before Parliament m 1919, another deputation was 
sent, this time to this country, asking for the same thing Unfor- 
tunately, instead of framing a new constitution for Burma in 
accordance with the wishes of the people of Burma, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Reginald Craddock, framed a very 
reactionary scheme The whole country was against that scheme, 
and again a deputation was sent to t^s country The ultimate 
result was that the reactionary scheme of Sir Reginald Craddock 
was smashed, and, fearing there would be delay in giving the 
Refoims, Burma was included in the Indian Empire again as a 


major Province 

Since then, the feeling of the country has been to press for the 
;ame thing, namely the separation of Burma from India, and a 
;Les of important events took place in Burma In the meantime 
n 1928 whS IS known as the AU Parties Conference in India laid 
a verr important principle winch is in 
vishes of the people of Bnnna In the Beport of he A cri n 

inference occims^ this veiT significant passage - Tbn, wc ec 
hat the two most important ““ jy 

i^rovinces are the linguistic principle and th 
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of the people A third consideiation, though not of the same 
iinpoitance, is administiative con\euience, which would include the 
geogiaphical position, the economic resouices and the financial 
stability of the aiea concerned But administrative convenience it 
often a matter of arrangement and must as a inle how to the wishes 
of the people ’’ The wishes of the people of Burma are that Burma 
should bo separated fiom India and according to the piinciples laid 
down by Indian leaders Burma is entitled to that 

Buima has been suffeiing for various reasons As is well Itnown 
to the Indian people, we have nothing in common with them. 
Oui race belongs to quite a different stock, we are more Mongolian 
than Aiyan We have customs and manners which are quite 
ditteient from those of India, and our women are quite as free as 
any women in this country, if not more so Literacy in Burma 
IS leiw' high, in fact, the same Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, 
Sir Itegiiiald Ciaddock — who is not a true Buiman, by the way — 
said that Burma ofrered a very good ground for experimenc in 
denioeiTitic institutions I w ill quote his exact words Ho said ' 
“ There aie features in the social system of Burma which mark it 
out as jjrimii jacie a more promismg soil for the introduction of 
electoral institutions than can be found in India The wudely 
.diffused primary education already mentioned, the emancipated 
condition of women, the freedom fiom violent religious antipathies, 
the gi eat toleiance of the Buddhist religion, the absence of a landed 
aristocracy, of caste distinctions, and of hereditary occupations — all 
these aie factois which tell stiongly in favour of the ultimate 
success of demociatic nis<it.itions The great development of 
Co-opeiative Credit Societies and their allied associations is the 
strongest proof that the organisation of local self-government in 
luial Burma has been most unduly deferred, and is one of the most 
pressing wants of our administration ” We feel that ivith all these 
conditions we are not getting so advanced a form of government 
as we should have, and in the meantime we find that as a part of 
the Indian Empire our own national status is disappear mg 
altogether We are knowm as Statutory Indians and we do not 
like to be called Indians, not because we are anti-Indian but 
because we do not want the Burmese race to disappear from the 
earth I hope that feelmg will be appreciated by all 

When Sir John Simon and his colleagues visited Burma, m the 
course of his investigations Sir John put a very pointed question 
to the seven members of the Burma Legislative Council who 
co-operated with the Commission He asked those members 
whether the feelmg in favour of the separation of Burma from 
India was still strong in Burma, and whether, if a resolution in 
favour of it was moved before the Burma Legislative Council, it 
would be carried Out of those seven members, six answered m the 
affirmative, the seventh, who represented an Indian constituency 
doubted whether it would be earned I raised^ the question in the 
Burma Legislative Council by movmg a motion to that effect, 
which was earned unanimously, thus testifying that it was the 
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■p^ 11 ^ fiom India After tiiat^ tlie present Govenior nf 

Burma wished to know whether Burma still hdd the new that it 

wanted it to he tested m 
.pffAPf legislative Council Another resolution to the same 
' ect wa^ accoidmgly moved, and was carried vithout a dnision 
ho wing that we still hold to the view that we should he sepaiated 


ISTow, why do we want to be separated fiom India ° As I 
have aheady said, conditions m Burma aie veiy favoinable toi 
a gieat advance m democratic institutions We uant ti ])e n 
sepal ate entity, enjoying the fullest measure of self-government 
on an equal footing with the other self-goveining Ilominious, and 
of couise undei the same Crown That being otn aim ,'\e vaut 
to get away from India as early as possible The point uheie 
the Indians will be interested is this What, aftei sepaiation, 
will be the portion (>{ Indians in Burma flow vdi their 
inteiests be looked aftei by the new Government of Burma® 

In tlie fust place, ue liave no such thing as communal, leligioiis 
or caste questions in Burma; all the communities theie Ine vciy 
cordialh and amicably together In fact, it v/ill be a sin prise 
to most of those who have not studied the Buimese question to 
learn that only lately, last October, when we had to letuin tlnee 
memheis to the Legislative Assembly and one to the CoiuKil of 
State, one tandidate foi the Legislative Assemhlv, win was a 
Paiice, not a Bniman, uas letuined bv a laige niijo'ity of Binmose 
votes, while foi the Coimcil of State the gentleman letmncd vas 
a Muhammadan, who was also letuinecl by Buimese vote^ Tins 
shows that the people of Burma do not look at ince, religion or 
colour but at the ineiits of the people thev choose That lias 
been tlio case vitb mv old friend Mi de GlaiiMlle vho is the 
leadei of the Independent Paity, winch consists of Bui mans 
and membeis of othei laces, thus shoving that lace. coloni and 
creed aie no bar to leadership in Burma We have not tlie acute 
problem of communal, racial or minontv antagonism in Bninia, 
vet for the safety of minorities we are prepaied to do all Pint 
lies in our power to devise ways and means to protect tlicir 


m^GrGsts 

The next point about which the Indians would lihc to knov 
would be tbe financial adjustment between India ami 3‘unna 
I do not know whether tins Conference can go info the dekad , 
but It seems to me a matter for fuither inquirv bv a special Com- 


mittee ,, , 

-trier" As^'far aT possible" w^tanff 4 trade 
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tioiii Indl.i and d it- in the inteiebt ot l)Oth fouiitiies 
not to lai'e tanh walK against eacli otliei We mu^t live peace- 
full\ toiretliei and doMsp nav^ and means toi om mutual benefit 
1 do not '^ee an^ difiienlti in that dnection 

Cin the nhole, the people of Bnima aie satisfied that Biiima 
■should be -^epaiated fiom India nithont am fnithei delai , pio- 
Mdinir loi the minoiities ^afegiiaids eithei in the coii'^titiition 
it-'elt ('1 in the Tiisti iietions to the Goveiuoi, -ahiehevei mav be 
found be-=;t to meet the case, and also making leasonable financial 
adinsiments a^ between India and Bnima, and luiMiig a Tiade 
Comention lietween the ti\o (onntiies On tlie^e teinis I believe 
no obieitioii (an be laised to oni pioposal 

ihe next question nith legaid to sepaiation is this The 
Indian ([ne->tion Mill be settled bA this Confeience, and India 
Mill lia\e a ucm loiistitution in due ionise It m-i11 be a vei}" 
niide-'inible tliinir toi Bnima to have a constitution latei than 
Indni ^she must' liaAc one at the same time if possible Foi 
th.it Mc "hall liaAc to moiIc out the financial lelations, the fiade 
lelatioii" and so on and Me must stait moiIc novr Instead of 
sending ,i Comnii''-'ioii to Bnima to laise the same old questions 
that Mcie laised b\ the Simon Commission vheu it visited oiu 
conntiA Me think it Mould be bettei to lioAe aiiothei Confeience 
in lamdon, to Mhuh Mould be invited lepresentatives of the 
vaiimi> jiaities and inteiests in Bmma — some 15 to 20 in all — 
mIio Mould ^it heie a'' this Confeience sits Mith the lepiesentativcs 
of the Biitish (Tcneinment That Mould economise time avoid 
tiouble, and be moie conducive to the peaceful vroikiug out of a 
constitution foi Bnima 

I think I have touched on all the impoitant points which 1 
ought to deal Mith heie I need not go into fnithei details now^ 
but it nece-'san I am in a position to snpph' fnithei infoimatioiu 
I hope im Indian fi lends muII help us in oui leqiiest foi an eailv 
settlement of the question of the sepaiation of Buima fiom India 

Ml CJinitiniKini I desiie to sav at the outset that, as an 
Indian tlie point of viev from M-hich I look at the question of 
the ■^eplntlon of Buima is this, that the will of the people of 
Bnima should be the sole deteimming factoi in the settlement of 
the (piestion If I looked at it from anv other point of view — if 
I thought that the interests of India would be jeopardised bv the 
separation of Buima and theiefore that the interests oi the Mill 
oi Burma should be subordinated to the interests of India— I 
should be guiltv of the same mistake and the same in-iiistice of 
whnh Me accuse the Imperialists of this coiintiw when thev proceed 
to grab the teiiitoiies of other peoples 

I am glad that the last speakei gave piommence to the resolu- 
tion passed bv the Indian Xatioual Congress at its veiw first 
session The Congress opposed the annexation of Burma and 
fnithei lesolved that, if Buima must be annexed, it should not 
be ainaliramated with Biitish India for administiatn e purposes 
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but sliouW be treated as a separate entitv Tf fUoT. ^ j.-l 

people of Burma bare a ffrievanee itcLTni f f erefore, the 
men inr gi-ievance, it cannot be against my countrr- 

“nne^aJion but r evasion of Burma aS ds 

plicitlr nrp-pfl tl 4 Protested against those measures and ex- 

IndTa ^ ^ of Brdisb 

taon? I Sd prelimmary observa- 

Jaimed t?ot^fi ^V° speaker when be 

tlint tbo^^ ^ ^ unanimous opinion of tbe people of Burma 

that tbeie must be separation. It may be tb^; a very We 

majority of tbe people do wisb it, but certainly it is not a unanimous 
opinion ibere bare been expressions of opinion to tbe effect that 
the separation of Burma from India would be detrimental to the 
Buimese tbemselres, and that those Burmans who were agitating 
tor sepaiation were really playing into tbe bands of tbe British 
■commercial interests wbicb bare been estnbbsbed in that Province, 
nnd whicb would mean that if Burma were not a part of India 
AMtii all its political agitation, tbe field of exploitation irtiold be 
tbe u ider and tbe easier for them in the future than it might 
otherwise be. 


ilext, reference was made to the recommendation made by the 
Simon Commission Sir, no particular ralue attaches to those 
lecommendations or to tbe authors of those recommendations m 
my estimation — as it does not in tbe estimation of any other 
IT'ationalist Indian — but there is one particular circumstance in 
connection with this particular recommendation to which I think 
it my duty to invite tbe attention of this Conference. One of the 
Memoranda submitted to the Simon Commission was practically 
annexed by the Commissioners as if it were their own, and news- 
papers in India have been able to prmt m parallel columns passages 
from that Memorandum submitted to tbe Commission and from 
the report of the Commission — ^passages which showed that the 
Commission not only swallowed in its entirety whatever was con- 
tained m that Memorandum, but did not even take tbe trouble 
of altering the language m which the Memorandum was submitted 
We all know that only one body of opinion went before the Simon 
Commission Dissentient opinion did not find expression before it, 
taking the country as a whole I hope this circumstance ■uiU 
be borne in mind when we proceed to assess at its proper value 
the recommendation that is embodied in the report of the Simon 


Commission 

There is one more circumstance which is present 

discussion, and I consider it a very regrettable duty ^at I have 
to call attention to it The question whether Burma shaU Temam 
a part of British India or sbaU be separat^ is a q^sbon that 
has vet to be decided by competent authority 

Vi-: £2 c=‘.“l;=. 
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liimself into a pnbhc propagandist in support of separation In 
speech aftei speech '\^hlch has been published m the newspapers 
the Goveinor of Buima has advocated with superlative vehemence 
tlie advantages and the necessitv in the inteiests of Burma of 
the sepal atiou of that Province fiom British India It is not my 
pu’pose — it IS that of the Secretaiy of State for India — to say how 
fai this action on the pait of the Governor of Burma is at all 
in conformity with tlie notions of official discipline which aie rigidly 
eufoiced in mv countij' whenever any of mj countiymen happens 
to be an oftending party But in assessing the value of the agita- 
tion in Bui Ilia for the sepaiation of that Province, this factor also 
should be consideied, uanielv, the important and open part which 
the head of the Goveinnient of Burma has played in it 

The next point I wish to emphasise is that if separation be 
decided upon, an equitable financial adjustment of outstanding 
claims IS an imperative necessity Every pound of the cost of the 
thud Burmese War was home by the Indian taxpayer For as 
long as the Piomnce of Burma was a deficit provmce, the deficit 
vas met out of taxation contributed by the people of Biitish India 
There was a high officer of Burma, Mr P C Gates, who raised 
jn the old Indian Legislative Council the question whether Burma 
nas a gainei or a losei in a financial sense by its connection with 
India, and he sought to make out the case that Burma was really 
lelieving the Indian taxpayer to an appieciable extent His con- 
tention was challenged, and very effectively, by Mr Gokhale — and 
nhen I name Mr Gokhale I need not tell a single member of the 
assembly that he nas not in the habit of making a single uncon- 
sideied oi untested statement Mr Gokhale challenged that state- 
ment and expressed the opinion that fai from Burma bemg the 
loser it was India which was the loser under the financial conditions 
which then existed 

There is one more point, and that is discriminatory legislation 
Although Burma is still administratively part of British India, 
during the regime of Sir Harcourt Butler legislation was placed on 
the Statute Book which discriminated against Indians who migrated 
to Burma and settled in that country, which was penal and pro- 
hibitive in its nature, which was insulting, and which led many 
people to sav that while Mr Sastri and others were worrying over 
the question of Indians m Kenva, there was a Kenya nearer home 
which was in a Provmce of British India itself When the ques- 
tion of the separation or the continued connection of Burma is 
considered, this question of the future position of Indians migrat- 
ing to Burma, and the question of the position of Indians settled m 
Burma, will also have to be considered 

These are the points which I thought I might, without wasting 
the time of the Committee, hrmg to their notice 

Raja Sher Muhammad Khan I have every sympathy with the 
•desire of those of my friends who desire the separation of Burma 
Irom India, and I think the general opmion of this House is 
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\ ^ sepaiahon of Jimaia fioin India, l,ut one im- 
poJtant question m JucJi I xioiild desne should be bi ought to the- 
.ittention of this House and of the Committee that is%pointed 
to oonsidei the sepaiation of Buima, is the defence of knnia 
Ihe Indian Ainn is still m Biiima and has seived in Bnima 
ioi tuo 01 thiee ocnhuies I bung this point to the notice of the 
Committee because I am afiaid that irhenevei oui constitutional 
fiameis heie want to add to the mimbei of membeis of any Com- 
mittee they simply go to tlie men who haye been es-ministeis 
and haiiisteis The-\ neyer thinlc of defence, or of the Aimy, 
whicli questions should ceitainly be included in any scheme of 
the scjiaiation of Buima fiom India That is why I suggest 
Hint when the Buimese question is being cousideied, the Com- 
mittee must think about the defence of Burma 


Laid lieadriir/ May I fiist of all endoise wliat has been said 
by the opener of tlie debate So far as we can ]udge fioui sll the 
eyidence before us^ and indeed fiom all the lepoits made, them 
seems a concensus of opinion in fayoui of sepaiating Buima fiom 
Biitish India The Simon Commission, aftei yeiy caieful examina- 
tion into it, came to that conclusion, and I was a little suipiised 
to leam that it uas a mattei of lepioach to a Commission that it 
has been so impiessed by a Memoiandum wbicb had been piesented 
to if tliat it endoised piachcalh all the poposals of that Memo- 
iandum If I sent a Memoiandum in to a Commission and I found 
that the Commission took almost eyeiwthmg, if not eyeiythiug, 
that I said, I tliink I sliould be extiemely pleased, and I should be 
mufb moie couviuced of the peifect wisdom of that Commission 

One othei obseiyatiou only befoie I deal with one oi two prac- 
tical points If I understand Mi Chinfamam aright, some com- 
plaint was made of the action of the Goyeiuor of Buima, and it 
was questioned by him wbetbei be bad followed a couise which 
was one of constitutional piopriety I hapjien to know the Goy- 
einoi of that Piovince, who seiyed as a membei of the Execu- 
tiye when I was in India, and I know of his yeiw long and dis- 
tinguished seiwices lu India It would be difficult indeed to find 
a man who is more careful of the proprieties of coustitutional 
couduet than Sii Charles limes, the Goyernor of Buima H is 
uuuecessaiw, and certainly I am not going to waste time, to defeiin 
so distinguished a seiwant upon the point that is made, because 
I should haye thought if theie was any giouud for the lepioach, 

It was one which would be dealt with by the Viceroy and the 
Goyeinment of India, and if uot by them by the Goyeinment 
at borne and not, aftei all. by tins Bound Table Conference which 
IS not cbaiged. so far as I understand it with enteim^ n 
discussion af to the constitutional piopiiety of speeches which are 
made by a Goyernor m India 

May I lefer to one other observation of Mi 
remaiks I naturally followed with the gieatest caie ami ^dh 
ubicb I am soiiw to sav for the moment I find mv^elf m a little 
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Imt I do iui( dunk j< K iuudung ^ol^ iiiatoiial 
lie •« U(1 a*- 1 iiiitlci si(ti)(I Iniit — I am iio( •'Uio 1 wn-' i i^ld — that 

dll’ ( i(u I'l miii'iu lit liitln li 111 ex j)i (“'M'd jin opininii .iiul that ne 
Will’ w.iitnii: loi til. it 1 nokni}.' .it llu* ]?(‘|i(iit 1 dotiht ■wlicthei 

til. It i-- ii’ilh II I 111. ill’ lii’i ui>.( I li.iM’ in nn li.iiid tlio (^o^oln- 
lit id Indii •' l)i"-]i.itilt wlinh li.is hci’ii cninl.itod l)x llis 
^l.lll'•I^ ’« I iin 1 1 iinii’iii _ ind of \\ lin li \m> .ill li.no (opips, and, as 
I inidi’j ‘•t iinl It fill’ll’ n.isiiodonlit n)i.ilc\i‘i tli.if fli('\ did .lotcpt 
in ]iniii ipli* till’ 1 1’l oimiii'iid it ion J'li(’\ point out tliat tliPio aie 
ilitln nit ni.itti’iv sfiH fo i oii’-idi’i 1 will onl\ la.id two ‘sentences, 
uid 1 wi’iild piitnnliiK dr.iw ('liint.ini.uii'’' .ittcntion to them 
I iinoti’ timii ]i.ii;i’ SI 

nniiii”- tlii’i I’foH’. til if .'in ffpiitaldi’ tinani lal “^ettle- 
iiii at will 111’ iii.idi’ Iti’lwi’i’ii fill’ two lonntno’', and that tlicir 
ii’-pi’itiM I’lniioniii inti’KsIs will l)p •^.lfl’pual drd bv airange- 
iiii Ills nhnh wi’ hopi’ iii.u 111’ nnitiialh .id\ anlagpons mc 

’•nppoi I III jniiiiipli’ till’ piopo-.ii III. if Hnnna shotild now he 
‘■I li u i(i d 

linn lhi\ ;l.’o on to pninl out tli.it ofioiii-i', thoio .up (]ue<;tions 
jii 111 ’ I iiii'idi’i I d 

‘ It -ipir.iiioii bp .11 1 1’pii’il in piiiici])lp till’ pipspiit jpTision 
of till’ wlndi’ I on-iituf ion of go\PinniPnt in Hiiti‘«h India 
-npidn- III ijipropi Mil’ on a '•ion foi in. iking flip change 

lint b’ld- to till' ill. It h.iMiig I’lidoi'Pcl the pnnciple the 
< >o\ 1 1 nnii nf of Tndi.i - 1 do not iiilpinl to ip.id packages — diew 

'pi ( I il ittintioi) to ii’itiiii pnint'- and whidi T think wp have to 
I oiisidi I tint 1' to su 111 older to ijpfprniinp wh.it roni'p should 
bi’ like 11 b\ dlls ('oiifcrimp 

1 In* niaiii joiipos,’ of nn ob'Pi\ations to the ConfeieiKe l^ m 
■ordpi to snggp't tb.il wo should bp c.irpful. if wp do spnd this tc 
1 (^oiimnitpp to ipnipinlipr th it most of thp ([Upstions wliiph will 
litup to bp < onsidcri’d < 'Ui iipxpi bp sottlpil In a Committee of this 
Itonnd ’f dib’ Con fpi piioo I’Iipip up qiipstions of finance there 
111’ (iui’sIkhis of pionomiis tlipip are nncstions lelnting to the 
militui situation tliPii* aip cpipstions aflppling sfiategip positions 
111 Iliirm.i, tliPio aiP (pipstions atlcoting the Annv. there are 

(pipslioiis afipiting the pondilions of Indians m Biinna — theie aie 

nnmbpis of cineslions wliieli ran onlx leallv be settled bv. as I 
should ha\p thoiiglit — .iiid I think the Goicrnment of India agrees 
— a sppi ml Commission whnli would have to be set up to deal "vrith 
them Indppd I latliei understood that the openei of the debate 
himself faxonred that mpw A Conferenee lie called it I do not 
mind the name li is quite immateiial we hax'e exactly the same 
pill pose in mind wh.itpxei it is eallpd Tt is a meeting of 
sppiialists and of selected persons lepreseiitative of the various 
inteicsts, who can hung their knowledge and intelligence to heai 
upon the snh]ppt for the purpose of laving dovm what aie the main 
things which will have to he safeguarded m the constitution of 
Ttiirnifi 
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I want to Ttf make— and it is tke only matter to wkck 

L PnV attention liere now— is that that is a matter whick 

no Committee here can possibly handle, and that it must eo to 

assmmim r Sir, thin^ after this deLte, 

assuming that the Conference were all agreed in regard to the 

Burma should be separated from India, that any 
useful purpose would then be served by appomting a Comnuttee, 
18 of course a matter for you and the Conference to consider. 


I would suggest that the whole matter should be dealt with quite 
apart from it, and it would not be necessary to have the authority 
of this Conference to deal with it. If you had, it could only lay 
down two or three principles which were suggested by the gentle- 
man who opened the debate Trade relations and matters of that 
kind must he dealt with and, equally, care has to be taken in the 
constitution regarding unfair discrimination, and I was very glad 
to hear the observations made by Mr Chintamani, which weie 
very pertinent, and which will have to be borne in mind If there 
IS agreement, and a Committee were set up, it could do no more 
than deal with one or two of the mam principles referred to in 
the Government of India Despatch I think that should be dealt 
with by a separate Committee 


H H. The Maharaja of Alwar Perhaps my Burman colleagues’ 
might have least expected that one from the Indian States would' 
rise to speak on a question concerning them, but I am domg so, be- 
cause in the Simon Co mm ission Repoit, if there is anything em- 
phatic, anything definite, it is about the separation of Burma 
They have definitely suggested that this separation should take 
place as early as possible I only want to convey my own senti- 
ments to my Burman colleagues at this Conference, wishing them 
every success in their endeavours Let us hope that when they 
have succeeded in achieving their end, we may have a friendly com- 
petition as to which shall reach the Dommion Status first Per- 
haps they may even be flirting with a new Secretaiy of State, 
because, no doubt, with the separation of Burma they would have 
another Government here dealing with their affairs But all I 
wanted to sav was that mv s’vmpathies are "with them in desii mg 
their nationality to rise to its full stature within their own country. 
May I therefore express my full sympathy in their request and 
demand for separation, and I earnestly hope that they wiH achieve it 
with full glory and honour 


Lord Peel I only wish to say one or two very brief words i^on 
this subject, because I myself have a good deal of s:^pathy with 
the uoint of view expressed by the Burmese representative I am 
+ nil sumrised that so wide-minded a statesman as the 
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an n\(i.\(M»huaiil\ ^honj^ and ^\ldc^p^cad desire to be separated 
fiKin tlu> Inili.ui 1 input' \\ Iioieioi 1 went, n bethel the people 
1 u 1 '. talKiii',' to nert’ ot liifrli position oi not, they said to me, 
“ 1 here is sunudiinp’ sprrial I m ml to s.ii to j on ” I replied, “ I 
Mippost i( is lliat lou wisli to be sep.iiated fioin India,” and that 
Mas peiiei.illi llie soiict tonhtied t<» me on these oceasions I Mas 
riilher snipii ed to heal this tiilitism of Die Goicrnoi of Burma, 
bei une apparent h llie (bneinor and the Go\eininent of Burma 
did not scp.irtte thenisi'lies fioni the almost unnersal opinion of 
Bunn 1 itseli I should imafrine tlial if the Men of the Go\ einmcnt 
of Burma Imd Iteeii tlie ntiiei nav Me might ha^e heard some 
tntuisms on tliat sulijei 1 

On the pioinal issues ne Innc before us, I think myself it 
Mftuhl 111 a good thing if this subjet'l Meie referred to a Committee 
I ilo iii't s n ,ii (oeise th it a Committee eonld draM up an elaborate 
(oiistnnlion tor I'.tiinri. hut aftei all mo iiio here miIIi many rrpie- 
sinfitnes of Indii ind as Inis been intimated in the speech of 
Mr ('hint im nil . this afiei fs not onI\ Burma lint Indian inteiests 
is Mell, md ilirreiore the main lines for an\ iriticism that mav he 
m ide b\ reju ( sent it i\ e membeis from India on this question of 
sepirition iml flie snliseqneiit relations Milh Burma might very 
Mell 1 ii' s-u(] lore, so til it Me < onld he seired of the difhculties of 
the situitioii both from iii Iiidim and from a Bnrincso point of 
MOM It SI , ins to me 'in eminenth useful suggestion that after 
MO line deilt Mitli the suhjiM ( as far is mc ran, a Conference, as 
Miggested might as'emble in London to Mork out the general 
hills of llie frimeMorl, of the future Burmese constitution I 
prefer ih it to i Commission examining the mIioIc thing I quite 
s\ III]) itliise Mith the \ icm expressed hi tlie Burmese representatives 
th it if too long delai oeeurs there Mill be a hiatus heiM-een the 
est itdishmi III of n new Indian rnnsfifution and a Burmese I 
should support both propositions that tins subject should go at 
oiiee to 1 (Vimmittee and secondly, that some sort of Coufeience 
should be held as soon ns possible 

Cliainiiini I interpret lour feeling ns being unamraously in 
f nonr of meeting the approneli made bv the Delegate from Buima 
Yon desire a Committee of this Conference to be set up to consider 
the m liter tint the purpose of that Committee should not he to 
affempi to diaft a ronslilufion for the new Burma, hut that it 
should take note of certain conditions which have to he met in the 
jiroeess of sopniafion, and fuithcr, it mav assist us hv recom- 
mending to us hoM* the proeess sliould best be carried out, by 
Commit lee. Commission or anxdlung else 

I ha\e rouglilv had put doMTi these terms of reference to the 
Comniiiteo 

“ To consider the nature of the conditions which would* 
enable Burma to he separated from India on equitable terms, 
and to recommend the best way for securing this end ” 
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I take it, fiist of all, that you wish a Committee to be set up 
(Geueial asseut ) You want it with the teiuns of lefeience which I 
have lead, that these should be the teimis of refeience to the 
Committee (Geneial assent ) 

J/r Shiva Rao Is the question of separation an open one or 
is it not? ^ ’ 

Chairman !Yo, as I look at it, it is not open 

Mr Chintamani It should be open not only to consider the 
method of separation, but whether there should be sepaiation 

Chairman I have only got eyes and ears for what the Confer- 
ence says, and I take it that there is an overwhelming opinion in 
favour of the suggestions made (Applause ) You see, the 
applause is all along the Ime 

r 

H H The Maharaja of Bikaner I only wish to say one woid 
in addition to what has already been said The general feeling on 
the part of the Indian States is that this is a question almost 
-entirely for Burma and British India, and, of course. His Majesty’s 
' Government, to deal with If and when any question ai’ises which 
affects the States I feel sure the States will have a say in the mattei 
In the meanwhile I simplv content myself with stating that we have 
the most friendly feelings for our Burman friends 

Chairman You are in favour of that being done? (General 
.•assent ) 

Lord Reading ' That is a separate Committee 

Chairman Yes 



isr 

Committee of Whole Conference. 
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Sttb-Commlttee No. 1. (Pefleral StraotoH,.) 

” ™= ComolrS 

or THE WHOLE CoNFEaENCE HELD ON 16 th DeCEMBEE, 1930 


Introductory 

sub-Committee waa appointed to consider and report 
upon tic following four of the Heads of discussion which we 
iramed for the Federal Relations Comxaittee 

3Mo 1 —The component elements of the Federation 

^ of Federal Legislature and the number of 

Uliambeis of which it should consist 


N^o 3 The powers of the Federal Legislature 

FTo 6 The constitution, character, powers and re^onsi- 
hilities of the Federal Executive 


The sub-Committee thought that it would be for the convenience 
'Of the Conference to present an Interim Report dealmg, m the 
first instance, with FTos 1, 2 and 3 above In view of the large 
issues raised by No 6, which cannot be separated from those 
connected with the relation of the Federal Executive to the Crown 
(No 12 of the Heads of discussion), it appeared to the sub- 
Committee that this Head, on the discussion of which they are 
proposing immediately to enter, should form the subject of a 
separate report 


2 The sub-Committee are in a position to report that a most 
encouraging degree of agreement on the matters comprised in 
Hos 1, 2 and 3 has been secured They recognise that any 
measure of Federation involves for the States sacrifices m a sphere 
to which they have always attached the greatest importance for 
practical reasons as well as on grounds of existing treaties and 
sentiment They recognise, on the other hand, the natural hesita- 
tion of the representatives of British India to accept any form of 
constitutional change which might be thought to endanger the 
unity of British India or those positive advantages which are 
'derived from a uniform body of law and administrative practice 
All parties of the sub-Gommittee were unanimous m preferring the 
welfare of India as a whole to the individual claims of the interests 
’ they represent and m the conviction that only in the larger unity 
can the diversity of interests and policies be completelv harmonised 
The sub-Committee are not dismayed by the criticism which may 
perhaps be made upon their conclusions, that the linlcs between 
some parts of the Federation and others are but slender A new 
'State is not bom fuU grown, it must contain within itself the 
.capacity for growth The attamment of full maturity must depend 
-upon the efforts and devotion of the statesmen of India herself from 
-whatever territory they may come 
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The sub-Committee’s conclusions nre as follows — 

Conclusions 

I Component dements of Federation 

3 The component elements of the Federation should be on 
the one hand 

(rt) the federating Provinces of British India, and on the 
other hand, 

[h) such Indian States or groups of States as may enter 
tlie Federation Provision should be made for the subsequent 
entry from time to time of such furthei States or groups of 
States as agree to enter the Federation 

The impoitant question of the position of the Crown will 
require further examination when the relation of the Federal 
Executive to the Crown is discussed 

4 3o far as British India is concerned, the federating organism 
will be neither the Government of British India as it exists at 
present, nor autonomous Provmces released from the central tie 
The piocess of Federation will involve the creation of a new State 
which will derive its powers 

[a) in pail fiom the powers which the States will agree 
to concede to the Crown, to be placed at the disposal of the 
new Federation , and 

{h) in part from the tiansfcr to it of such of the powers 
of the Central Indian Government (and also it may be of 
the Provincial Governments) as may be agreed to be necessary 
for the puiposes of the Federation 

II Type of Federal LcqislaUtrc and the nvmher of Chambers of 

which it should consist 

5 The Federal Legislature should consist of two Chambers, 
each containing representatives of both British India and the States 
(the proportion whicli the representatives of British India and of 
the States should bear to each other will be a matter for subse- 
quent consideration under Heads not yet referred to the sub- 
committee) 

G The method whereby the representatives of British India are 
to be chosen was not referred to this sub-Committee, but Their 
Highnesses made it clear that m their opmion the method by which 
the States’ representatives should be chosen wull be a matter for 
the States themselves If and so long as there are any reserved 
subiects it will be necessary foi the Crown to be represented in 
both Chambers 

7 Differences between the two Chambers might be determined 
either at a ]oint session or by other means, by vote, whether by 
a bare maioritv or otherwise being a question for discussion at a 
later stage 


) 
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IJl the Fech/aL Leip.laftne 

b A list oi subi(ic(^ piOMbioually Tecommeuded as Fedeiil 

tlio'j-Vdol-i/'TC^frl IS flamed on the assumption that 

11 . II i I clothed ^ith poA\ei to legislate 

on ,11 iho suhieits included in it The inflnsion of emtm 

s 1,0,1. cy/ . IXence and External Allans, nan not specificnllr 
t nsidoied, Miuo these sub]eets in paiticnlai, though not exclu- 
mieh laisp the (|Uesjum of the lelations between the Executive 
n, Jndm and (he Cionn-a mattei not iMthin the sub-Committee's 
leims of Eefeienee It ,s of the essence of a Eedeial constitution 
(nal (be enaefmenlv of (he Eedeial Legislatuie acting within its 
legal seojie slumld Jiaie full foice and eheit thioughout all units 
( ompiisod in (lie hVdejalion 

b I'lovision sliould be made by some constitutional pioceduie 
loi additions fiom time to time to the list of Federal subjects 
10 In lelation to Federal subjects a distinction is to be diann 
between poliev and legislation on the one hand and administration 
on (he otbei In some Fedeial systems theie is a complete ^epaia- 
tion between Fedeial and State agency in the administiative as 
well .l^ (be legislative spheie, but in otheis the administiation is 
entiimted siibjeit to eeitain Federal lights of inspection, etc , to 
the State authorities The choice is a matter of convenience lather 
than of pniuiple, depending upon conditions existing at the time 
of Fedeiation and the piactical advantage oi disadvantage of dis- 
twibiug the s/otu'i r/ifo Foi a vaiiety of reasons there are cases in. 
winch Slates mar desne to retain, in those mafters in which thev 
agiee that the lontiol of pohci shall be fedeial, most of the 
administiative poweis winch they exercise at present, hut in so 
fai as thei (ontinue to exeicise those powers, they will do so m 
confoinntv with a policy jointly deteimmed and with regulations 
joiiitlv foimulated Piovided that the conditions ioi a harmonious 
evolution aie established, it is an advantage that there shoidd be 
a nuiumuiii of disturbance in the practical arrangements which 
alieadr operate 

11 The precise delimitation of the functions of the Federal 
and State Governments respectively in these spheies will be a 
matter for settlement in respect of each subject by negotiation 

12 The suh-Coinmittee aie strongly of opinion that there should 
be onlv a single Legislatuie to deal with Fedeial subjects proper 
and with anv subjects which cannot at present be either federahsed 
oi completeiv provincialised Such a Legislature \nU no doubt 
contaiii^iepiesentatives of units of the Fedeiation which 

he couceined with some of the subjects with which it deals But 
the partial acceptance of this anomaly is prefeiable to the diffi- 
cultiL and complications involved in anv expedient for completely 
avoiding it, such as the creation of a ^parate 
Legislatuie with a sepaiate Executive How to deal with th 
anomalv will have to be considered at a later stage 

vSt James’s Palace. 

London, 

12th December 1930 
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13 Public Debt of Federal India 

fPoivor to raise Federal 
loans) 

14 Savings banks 

16 Federal Audit . . 

17 Commerce, including banking 

and insurance 

18 Trading companies and other 

associations. 

20 Development of Industries 


21 


22 


23 

24 
26 

27 

28 
29 

31 

32 

33 


35 

38 

39 


Control of cultivation and 
manufacture of opium, and 
sale of opium for export 

Stores and stationery, both im- 
ported and indigenous, re- 
quired for Federal Depart- 
ments 

Control of petroleum and ex- 
plosives 

Geological Survey of India 

Botanical Survey of India 

Inventions and designs 


Copyright 

Emigration from, and immigra- 
tion into, India 
Federal police organisation 
Traffic in arms and ammunition 


entral agencies and 
tions for research (including 
observatories) and 
Bional and technical 
or promotion of special 

studies 

urvev of India 


Meteorology 

Census 


All-Iudia statistics 

'ederal services ' ' 

the Federal QoTOrnmeot 
le PuHic Semee Commission 


Notes 


Federal 


Federal for pohey and legislation 
regarding Post Office Savings 
banks 

Federal 

Federal for policy and legislation 

Federal for policy and legislation 

Development of Industries to be a 
Federal subject in cases where 
such development by Federal 
authority is declared by order of 
Federal Government, made after 
negotiation with and consent of 
the federating units ^ 

Federal for policy and legislation 


Federal 


Federal for policy and legislation. 

Federal 

Federal 

Federal for policy and legislation. 
Federal for policy and legislation 
Federal 

Federal 

Federal for policy and legislation 
Federal as regards future agencies 
and institutions 


Federal 

Federal 

Federal for policy 
lation the States 

administration 


and legiB- 
reserving 


Federal 

Federal 

Federal 


Federal for the purpose of Federal 
services 
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‘Comments in Comjiittee of whole Conference (16th December, 
1930) ON Interim Report of sub-Committee No I (Federal 
Strdctdre) 

Chairman Paragraph 1 is a matter of procedure You will note 
paragraph 2, and in the following paragraph there are set out the 
component elements of Federation What is set out there is just 
the facts Certain suggestions are made, and we will take note of 
them all 

{The Chairman then read the numhers of the paragraphs down 
to No 12, all of which were noted without discussion He then 
similarly read the schedule of subjects in the Appendix from No 5 
to No 11) 

Sir Clumanlal Setalvad With regard to No. 11, we have “ Salt : 
FederaV Maritime Customs Federal, subject to special adjust- 
ments with maritime States having regard to their treaties 
The difficulty is that some of these are called treaties and others 
are called agreements and engagements We ought to have the 
words, “ Treaties, agreements, and engagements ” 

Lord Sanheg I will accept those words. 

Chairman We, as a Committee must not alter the Report, but 
•the Chairman of a sub-Committee may accept an alteration on 
behalf of his sub-Committee, and Lord Sankey does so We 
note No 11 in the Appendix as amended with the consent of 
the Chairman of the sub-Committee 

[The Chairman then read Nos 12 to 45, and all were noted 
without comment ) 

Sir Prabhasanlar Pattani I should like to draw your attention, 
Sir, to the fact that the Princes are absent, and these matters 
have been noted m their absence 

Chairman • That 'wJl also be noted 

Dr Ambedhar I should like to raise the point which my friend 
Mr Joshi made before we adjourned The Lord Chancellor, as 
the Chairman of this sub-Committee, invited some of the Delegates 
lo submit anv views thev might have on these particular matters, 
and a few Delegates mcluding myself submitted a letter to the 
Chairman of the sub-Committee, and expressed our wish that that 
letter should be submitted to the sub-Committee for consideration 
I do not find in the Report anv reference to that letter and I was 
informed bv Lord Sankev that that letter was not placed before 
the sub-Committee but was sent to vou Sir, as Prime Munster 
I do not think that that was quite a proper wav oplealme -with it. 
■The letter was submitted to the Chairman of tb" h-Committee, 
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Sub-Committee No. 1. (Federal Struoture.) 

Second EEroiiT, presented at the Meeting op the Oommitteb 
OF THE WHOLE OoNEEEBNCE HELD ON 15m JaNXJASY, 1931. 

INDEX. 

Paragraphs 

Introductory . . , . i » 


The Executive ^ ^ 7_23 

Ilesponsibihty of tho Execaiivo . S 

Method of providing for this . 9 

Definition of respoDSibiiitj . . , lO 

Safeguards . , , H 

Goromor-Gonoral’s Advisers on reserved subjects . 12 

Position of Governor-General m relation to his Cabinet 13 

Govornor-Genornl’s powers m relation to reserved subjects 14—15- 

Govomor-GonoraPs special powers 16 

Uso of Govomor-General's special powers 17 

Finance — Special provisions , 18 — 20 

Governor-General’s ordinary powers 21 

Bills affecting religion and commercial discrimination 22 

Breakdown of constitution . . .23 


The Zegtslature 

General principles 


24—38 

25 


The Upper Ohairiber — 

Size, qualifications of members and method of election 
Life 

Distribution of seats between States and British India 
Distribution of seats between Provinces 


26 

27 

28 
20 


The Lower Chamber — 

Size 

Distribution of seats 

Method of election . . • • ‘ 

Life .... . • • 

Representation of special interests and of Crown in Federal 
Legislature 

Means of securing stability for the Executive 
Position of States’ representatives m relation to matters 
affecting British India only 
Competence of Federal Legislature 
Residual powers 

Control bv the Federal Government over Provincial OovemmenU 


30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

38 

87 

38 
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.^sumption set ont aj] paj.i-ijpli 8. Loid Peel mul Su Sua.M 
Hoaie, witli tlie mfwmation at then disposal, and Mith so n.aiK 
questions still undecided, aie iiiieon\inced that the hind ot 1 Mm - 
live envisaged in tins Pepoit can he sncco‘:«-tnlh udaj)ted to th" 
special conditions of an All-India Poderation 'ilun, tliereloie 
desiie to see fiufhei exploied methods foi ineicasino Indian (ontnl 
ovei the Fedeial Goveinineut that aie bettei -iiited to AJl-lndn 
needs than those founded upon Biitish piecedeut' Ajntil (lom 
fins Loid Peel and Sn Sanniel Hoare aie not sa(Ls/icd that lio- 
safeguaids leconiinended foi secniinir Impcnal ohligitioiK wdl 
piove effective, and, in paiticulai, they ieai tliaf the iinann d 
pioposals outlined in paiagiaphs 18 to* 22 imiusnc mil diMinh 
the confidence of the conmieicial clas'^es and inipaii (ho '-talnliti 
of Indian ciedit Thev wisli, howevei, to jilaco on icfoul tin ii 
appieciation of the piogiess tliat lias been made m the elu'ul'- 
tion of a contentious and difficult jiiohlem and then leadine--. (o 
co-opeiate ivitli sympathetic and unpiejudiced nniuP in its initlur 


investigation 


Upon the (piestiou of finance, Indian opinion nas (Iiat omui (he 
safeguaids set out m the Pepoit vent too f.n, especialli tliosc oiving 
special poveis to the Goi einoi-General 


3 The vexed Hindu-Mushm ([uestion n.is lefeiied (o h\ .Sn 
Muhammad .SJiafi on behalf of the Muslim Pelogation, aad he uiadt 
it deal that as fai .is he nas coiieeiiied lie could not (onsent fiiiidh 
to flame an}' constitution unless the Jrindu-j\fiislini (iiu-tion w is 
settled To "this -Men Mi .Jnniah g.ne Ins ulhiueme. i.n the 
giound that no constitution nould noik unh"-. it embodied prom, 
sioiis vhicli ga\e a sense of secuiitv to the Muslims ami otliir 
minoiities He fuilbei olpceted to some details of tlie Ue]iml 
Othei Delegates, again, stated that tlion final opinion upon dit.uls 
iras not vet foimed, and tint tliC} dcsiied, beime tbc} fame to f 
conclusion, to asceiiani public npnnon ujion mk li dilails. l.oth m 
India and in Knglond 
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Coimmttee to suppletueut the piovi^ioiial lecommeudations thus 
made with legard to the competence of the Federal Legislatme 
Theie aie some matteis which, although the Fedeial Government 
and Legislatme mil not at piesent have juiisdiction in respect of 
them m the Indian States will none the less lequiie co-ordina- 
tion 111 the aieas compiised hv the Iliitish Indian units of the 
lederation These subiects also aie indicated in the Appendices 
referied to in paiagi-aph 17 of this Eepoit The suh-Conimittee 
desiie in this connection to emphasise once moie the conviction, to 
which tliev gave expiession in paiagiaph lif of their premous 
Eepoit tliat it 1 ^ the Federal Legislatme itself which should per- 
foim till's t o-oidinaiiug function Then leasoiis foi this view aie 
in pait the de^lle to avoid the inevitable complexities which would 
aii'e fiom 'ettin£r up a ^epa^ate authoiitv to deal with subjects not 
comjileteh tedeiali^ed, but an even moie important reason is that 
It 1 ? in the ^ub-Commlttee s opmion, essential to the development 
of the l^edeial idea that the new constitution should contain with- 
in Itself facilities: fni its own development and that nothing should 
be done in de^iirning the stiuctme embodvmg it which would be 
calculated to liampei tlie natural evolution of a Gi eater India 

The fuithei Head- which weie lefeiied to the sub-Committee and 
aie now under di'^i U'-ion aie — 

l4) The nini'htr of iiteinhcr'^ lomposirK/ each Chariher of the 
Federal Leai^lafi're and their dn-tribatioii among the federat- 
itifj inut'- 

1 3) Tilt imth'id irherehy u prtseniatii ftoin British India 
and tram the Indian '^fale^ are to he chosen and 

(Iji Tilt t on*tifnfion ehaiailer poirei ^ and icsponsihuitie<' 
of flu Fedeial Lj-eeutne 

TheS'' tliiee Head- the sub-Committee now pioceed to discuss. 

n The -ub-Committee do not of course claim to have evolved 
in all It? detail- a complete plan for the Federal constitution They 
considei that the best service ttiev can render to the Conference is 
to state leitain seneral principles and lecoid couclu-ions on certain 
points with leuaid to which there appeared to be general or sub- 
stantial auieenient and theu to indicate the hue- winch further 
detailed examination on the subject oueht in theu view to follow 
!Mauv points have neces?arilv been left open which will have to be 
settled later after public opinion both in India and in England has 
had an opporttmity of expiessine itself upon them in order that 
the completed constitution may be based on the lai uest measure of 
public appioval m both countries 

THE EXECFTrrE. 

7 The sulnCommittee consider that it will be convenient to 
deal 111 the first instance with the last of the thiee Heads, namelv. 

Head (61 The composition, character, pomerc and rc'pon- 
sibihtif of the Federal Ejrei'iifive since as was more than nno- - 
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pointed out in the course of theu’ delihprflfinno + 1 . • j. i 

tmeofa “‘‘y materially affect decision uponX sfru“ 

Irpted for eSlfani aal Sie 4iW, 

-adopted tor enabling these functions to he performed 

8. Responsibility of the Executive — The Report which follows 
proceeds on the basic assumption that the constifcufaon will recognise 
the principle that subject to certain special provisionr more 
particularly specified hereafter, the responsibility for the Federal 
G-overnment of India will m future rest upon Indians themselves. 

9 Method of providing for thu.— In the opinion of the sub- 
committee the proper method of giving effect to this principle is, 
following the precedent of all the Dommion constitutions,* to pro- 
vide that executive power and authority shall vest m the Crown, or 
in the Governor-General as lepresenting the Crown, and that there 
ehall be a Council of Ministers appomted by the Govemor-Geneial 
and holdmg oflSice at his pleasure to aid and advise him The 
Governoi -General’s Instrument of Instructions will then direct him 
to appoint as his Ministers those persons who command the con- 
fidence of the Legislature, and the Governor-General, in complying 
with this direction, will, of course, follow the convention firmly 
established in constitutional practice thioughout the British Com- 
monwealth of inviting one Minister to form a Government and 
requestmg him to submit a list of his proposed colleagues 

10. Definition of Responsibility — The Governoi -Geneial, hav- 
ing thus chosen as his Ministers persons who possess the confidence 
of the Legislature, it follows that they will retam ofl&ce only so 
long as they retain that confidence This is what the sub-Commit- 
tee understand by the responsibility of Government to Legislature, 
in the sense in which that expression is used throughout the British 
Commonwealth The expression also implies m their view that the 
mmistry are responsible collectively and not as individuals, and 
that they stand or fall together 

11. Safeguards — It is, however, admitted that this broad state- 
ment of the principle of responsible government at the Centre, 
which will be the ultimate achievement of the constitution now to 
be framed, requires some qualification There was general 
ment m the sub-Committee that the assumption by India of all the 
powers and responsibility which have hitherto rested on Parlia- 
ment cannot be made at one step and that, durmg a period of 
.transition — 

(i) The Governor-General shall be responsible for Befence 
and External Relations (includmg relations with the indian 
‘States outside the federal sphere) and that 

(ii) m certam situations, hereafter specified, which may 

arise ontade tie sphere of those sohjeets, the OopTnor f eneM 
most he at Ubertf to act oe his own “ 

he given the poirers necessary to implement Ills dec) . — 

* e <7 Ss 9 to 11 of the British North ^enca Act, 1867, 

^ R and 9 of tho Union of Soutli Afric^i Act, 1908^ ^ 4 . a IOOO 
is 61 and 62of thrcioBunonw^alth of Australia Constitution, 1900 
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12 CTOicr7wr-Gcnciari, ndiiscrs on rescued subjects — It was 
geueially a^-ieed that the piesence of a pel sou occupying the posi- 
tion of a !Miui^tei uouhl be uecessaiy to expiess the views of the 
Goveiuoi-Geneial on Defence luatleis in tlie Legislatme, since 
these Mill nnpinge upon sliictlv fecleial uiatteis, the same is tiue 
of Lxteinal Delations but theie uas not an equal measuie of agiee- 
nienr vith legaicl to the appointment of a peison to lepiesent the 
"^iceiov in this lattei subject It is cleai howe\ei, that the 
Goveinoi-Geneial must be at libeitv to select as his lepiesentatives 
in the iosei\ecl spheie anv peisoiis whom he may himself choose as 
best fitted 1 01 the puipose. and that on appointment they uould, if 
holdintr ^finisteiial poitfolios, acquiie the light like other Ministeis 
of audience in eithei Chambei of the Legislatme The suggestion 
was piessed tliat anv peisons so appointed should be legaided as 
onlinaiT membeis of the Council of Miiiisteis. notwithstanding 
that thet vould lie lesponsible to the Goveinoi-Geneial and not to 
file Letri-^latuio, and tliat they should be legaided as liable to dis- 
luissal (rtiotigh they uould lemaiu eligible foi le-appointment bv 
the Got einoi-Geneial) uith the lest of then colleagues It is 
difiioult hoy ct ei to ‘:ee how this position could be reconciled with 
the piinciple of the collective responsibility of Dinisteis, and the 
sub-C'ommittee find thcm''elyes unable to come to any definite 
conclusions on the mattoi. though they me of opinion that it meiits 
much moie caielul examination than they hate, in the time at their 
disposal, been able to git e to it 

13 Position of the (roi crnot-Gciicial in relation to Jus Cabinet — 
"With this subject is to some degiee involved the question of whether 
the Goveinoi-Geneial should himself pieside otei the meetings of 
his Ministeis In the view of the sub-Committee no haid and fast 
lule can be laid dovu It is cleai that, especially in the tiausi- 
tiou peiiod, occasions may often aiise in which Ins piesence would 
be desnable and indeed in ceitain contiu£reucies uecessaiv In 
these ciicumstanccs it appeals to the sub-Committee that the bettei 
coiiise yould be to pioTide i.i his Instiuctious that he shall pieside 
when he thinks it desirable to do so leaving the matter to hns own 
discietiou and good sense It is, liowerei, essential that the 
Goveinoi-Geneial shall be kept at all times fully infoimed of the 
state of public aftaiis and have the light to call foi any papeis oi 
rnfoimation which me at his Minmteis dlspo^al 

14 Goi Cl noi-Gcncral potrirs in icJation to ic^eiicd subjects — 
It follows fiom the fact that the Goveinoi-Geneial will be himself 
lesponsible foi the admiaistiatiou of the leseived subjects desciibed 
above that lie should not be dependent foi the supply lequiied for 
them upon the assent of the Legislatme, and that the annual supply 
for then seivice should be tieated, along with othei matteis to be 
pie^entlv specified in a maniiei analogous to the Consolidated Fimd 
Chmges in the Lnited Kingdom The budget allotment would be 
settled upon a coutiact basis foi a teiiu of vems It would furthei 
be necessaiy to empowei the Goveinoi-Geneial m the last lesoit to 
take such steps as mav be necessaiy to ensuie tint the funds lequiied 
jfor the leseived subjects me foithcoming and also to seciiie emei- 
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gency supply for these subjects lu excess of the contract hurlcrof 

I’lcntwO °* hostilities on the 

enactment of suclV empowered to secure the 

enactment ot such legislative measures as may be essential fnr fliA 

discharge of his responsibility for these subje^cts 

sub-Committee anticipate that in the event of its becom 
use these powers the Governor-General would not 
ordinarily do so without consulting his Ministers, even though the 
responsibility for any action taken will be his and not theL 

16 Governor-GeneraV s special power —With regard to subjects 
in the administration of which the Governor-General would nor- 
mally act on the advice of his Ministers, it was generally agreed 
that arrangements must be made whereby m the last resort the 
peace and tranquillity of any part of the country must be secured, 
seiious prejudice to the mterests of any section of the popidation 
must be avoided, and members of the Public Services must be 
secured in any lights guaranteed to them by the constitution It 
was further agreed that for these purposes the Governor-General 
must be empowered to act in responsibility to Parliament and to 
implement his decisions if occasion so demands by requiring appro- 
priation of revenue to be made, or by legislative enactment 

17 Use of the Governor-General’s special powers — Stress was 
laid in some quarters of the sub-Gommittee on the necessity of so 
defining the use of these powers that they should not be brought 
into play, in derogation of the responsibility of Ministers, for the 
purpose of day-to-day administration It is obvious that the 
Governor -General would consider his relations with his Ministers 
and the Legislature before making use of these powers He will 
have every inducement to stay his hand as long as possible and to 
be slow to use his own powers m such a way as to enable his 
Ministers to cast upon him a responsibility which is properly theirs 

18 Finance Special provisions — In the sphere of Pinance, the 

sub-Committee regard it as a fundamental condition of the success 
of the new constitution that no room should be left for doubts as 
to the ability of India to maintain her financial stability and credit, 
both at home and abroad It would therefore be necessary to 
reserve to the Governor-General in regard to budgetary arrange- 
ments and borrowing such essential powers as would enable him to 
intervene if methods were being pursued which would, in his 
opinion, seriously piejudice the credit of India in the money 
markets of the world The sub-Committee recommend, with a view 
to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit and 
currency, that efforts should be made to establish on sure founda- 
tons aid fcea ftom any political inflnence as ” 

found possible, a Reseive Bank, which will ^ entrusted t«® 

management of the currency and exchange f ® 

againf provision should be made ^eq^ring the Governor-General 
pfevious sanction to the intioduction of a Bill 
tlurrency or Coinage Acts on the lines of Section 67 of 
ment of India Act They are further agreed that the service 
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loan-' adccjTuite isioii for lodcjnptjoii, by Funds 

or otlioi w j'' 0 , nnd llio ‘^alaiips and pensions of poisons appointed on 
guarantees gn on liy the Societal^ ot State, slioiild be secured, 
nloncr \Mth tlie supply lequiiod foi the Itosoived Dopailments, as 
Consolidated 3'und Cliaigos 

I't "With these limitations the sub-Committec do not contem- 
plate am diAoieiitiation hot\\ooii the position of the Finance 
^[mister and that <if am othoi ^Jhiiistci lespoiisiblc to the Legis- 
lature iiid in legard to ta'sition, fiscal polic\ and e\pcnditure on 
obieils other than those iindoi the Go\ einoi-Gcneial’s contiol, he 
would be 1 espoiisible only to the liOgislatiire In this connection 
the '-nb-Cnniniittee take note of the ])iopos,il that a Statiitoiy Eail- 
w.i\ Alltholll^ should be established and are of opinion that this 
should be done li altei e\])cil e\anii(iation this couise seems desir- 
able 

-0 I he suh-Coniinittee lecofjnisc that it may be ditGmlt in 
cMsiing londitions to set up a Kcser\e Bank of sufficient stiength 
and equipped with the iiccossai\ gold nnd stciling rcaeives 
immedi itel\ , and that therefoio, until tins has been done some 
spci lal pioMsions will be found nctessnij to secure to the Governor- 
Geiieial adeijuate control o%ei monolaiy pollc^ and cuiiency 

21 (roi cnior-G’ciurdJ'^ ordinary poircrs — The sub-Committee 
assume that in addition to the special powers indicated abo^e the 
Go^elnol-Genolal will continue to na^e, as at piesent, the right of 
refusing his assent to Icgislatne moasuies. and of leturning a Bill 
foi lecoiisidention, and, subject to any Instiuctions issued to the 
Go\einoi-Goncial that the existing powers of rcsci-yation and 
•disallow anoo will loniain 

22 JJtJh affcctuiy rchqwn nnd Commercial diccrimination — 
The ijucstion whcthei Bills lolating to such matters as the religion 
oi lelig-ious iitos and usages of am class of the communit'^ should 
lequire the Go\ ernor-Gciiciars pioMOUs sanction to introduction 
will rcquiie consideiation, as will also the question of disciimina- 
tion between difieient sections of the community in matteis of trade 
and conimeice Tlieic was general agi cement that in these matters 
the piinciple of eqiialitc of tieatment ought to be established, and 
yarious methods were ‘suggested foi the purpose The sub-Commit- 
tee content themsehes howerei Awith saying that it is one which 
should be further examined and discussed in consultation with the 
\aiious inteicst‘; conceiued 

23 JJrcaLdonn of Constil atwn — In the ewent of a situation 
unhapjnly arising in which persistent and conceited action has 
succeeded in making the constitution unwoikable, adequate powers 
will haie to be lested m the Goyeinor-General for the purpose of 
enabling the King’s Goreinment to be carried on 

THE LEGISLATURE 
STRUCTURE AXD COMPOSITIOX 

24 Such being then yiews as to the character and responsibility 

H 2 
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Dio ihe sub-Coiuiuittee are now in o + 

Hdei in idadon to these Mens- ^ 

(p tJ>r 711/mhrr oj mevtbcis composing each Chamber oi the 

t;",;:;,' fT,;f """ 

O) Ihc mrll/ofl irJictchg {he i ep/ cscntaUies from BnLish 
ln,hn anr/ from the Indian States a, e to be chosen 

on. Jim Jav-M lo punulo one hgishhye chamber 'which represents 
pnmanJi ;,]1 the /erh-iafni^^ units as such, often on a basis of equal 
ieim'M-n(.,{ion foi e.uh uui(, and a lonei chambei which repre- 
^fiiK jinmanly. the population ol the nhole federal area, and in 
apj>l\ni‘i tiii^i ])lnn, const it ution-makeis have commonly pionded 
that the lepicsentatnes of the fedeiatin^ units in the distinctively 
icdfi.u f li.imbei sli.ill lie chosen by the Goveinments or Legislatures 
of those iiint^i, wlnlc the lepiesentatnes of the population of the 
fed(‘i,il aie.i shall he letuincd b^ some moie populai cform of 
eI<‘(j]on it li.is (omnui(iI\ been pioiided fuithei that the distinc- 
fneh tedciaJ ('h.iinbei should be the smallei of the two But 
India s own piacfical needs and conditions must be ihe goierning 
Tuclois, and no tonstiiuiion, houe-vei theoietically peifect, and 
bou<‘\ci tlosoh nuidellcd upon pietedents adopted elsewheie, le 
lihelv to suiMve the tests ot cxpeiience unless it conforms to the 
nood‘. ami genius of the countiw which adopts it, and unless it is 
nipalik* of adaptation and modification as the chaiacter of these 
need*! is pio\ed in tiie voihing To meet these needs the federal 
oigaui-'iition must bo conceived not as a iiralry ot conSictmg ele- 
ment'-, hut as a paitneiahip foi the devising and efficient applica- 
tion by coniinon con&cnt of policies requiied m the common interest. 
L'oi such a pnitneiship the stability- of the Ledeial Government 
of the fiist impoitance 

26 The Upper Chamber — The discussion which took place in 
the Sub-Committee on Heads 4 and 5 pioceeded without any prior 
decision upon tlie all-impoi tant question of the relations between^ 
and the lespective poweis of, the two chambers, and it may well be 
that some of the opinions now piovisionally expressed will requiie 
revision But proceeding simply on the basis that there will he two 
Chambei s, the Uppei smallei in size than the Lowei. and without 
any decision as to the lelations of one to the other, the balaime of 
opinion was to the effect that the Hppei Chamber— which might be 
desciibcd ns the Senate— of the 'Federal Legislatuie should be a 
small body, of fi om 100 to 160 members, whose qualifications should 
he such as will ensure that it is a body of weight experience and 
chaiaotci It was thought that this oh 3 ect might be secured by 
pies«.l,..,K fo. tlie ca«d.dah,re ol fto lint. oh Indm memher, 
fuohfications siroilai to those 3iow m foice for 
find the suh-Committee have no douht that the Roleis ol 
States, m selects representahves, mil ensnre that thej 

are peisons of similar standing 
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o/ ilccftiui to I'ppii Cliiiiiihi ] — Tlio su1i-Coinnutice (iif 
•tliiKi'-l ini.nmiioiu>-lA ol ojniiu'ii lii.it the ]h](ish liulinii membeis oi 
il)(' S('n it(' be i'Ii'lIihI b\ tlio pKnuici.d lei>iblatiiies, b\ the 

^nifrle ti.ui".loia])Io 'sofo 

C7 Life o) tin U ppt r (lintnhci — The Senate it'^olf should not 
be •'Ubj((l in di-^nlutioii liKc the Lowei lloti^e but n hxed piopor- 
lioii of il> nienihei'^ noiild leliio and bo icplnced (oi le-elected as 
llie (.I'-o ni.n be) at jee-nlai pounds 

Ihstnhution of S(til<; j/j Cppcr CJuimhci — As regaids the 
Mi^tnlnitinii 111 «oat- in tho Senate l)o(\\een the States and Biitisli 
India rospeiineh. tlie sub-Coniinitfee lone to lepoit a diheience of 
MOW Tlio Slates lopio-ent.ilno' on the sub-tjoiuniittee piessed 
siion[:K tni e(iiialit\ of distiibntion .is betneen the States and 
Britisli Indii 'J'he lliilish Indian i oprescntatives, on the othei 
nind M(ie disposed to (l.iini, on sin h gioiinds as aiea and popula- 
tion a pi ( pondennoe of so.its loi Ibifi^h Jiidi.i, Init though opinions 
difleiod as lo the pioii'e degiei* ol Height. ige ’ to be conceded 
to the Stntos, the -itb-Ooniniif lee ii*’ iinaninioiis that some “ neight- 
aL'O mn-l be irneii. .iiid that i di^ti ilnition ol seats as betHeen 
tlio .'st.ues and lliili'li India on a stiiet jiopnlalion latio Honld 
neitlnr bo defi'iisiblo in thoon nor dosii.iblo in pi.utice The stib- 
Coniniittee tnist th.il if the I’onfeiome fails to leaoh nnnnimitv on 
thi« ])oint, .1 s itisl.u tot V snlnlioii inn tel ho found ac the result of 
disemsion .tiiil a< coniinod.it ion herealtoi 

J'f 7>/c/ thill Ion of S((tis III I'ppri ( fiiiiiihcr hchreen Pioi- 
ijuii — (ti. lilted a solution of this (piestioii, it has still to be cou- 
«ldeied how the se..ts .n.ul.ible lo the States and Biitish India 
lospeitneh .110 to he distiihiited .iniong--( the indnidiial units of 
each (l.\ss So f.u as the State*: aic umceined, tins must cleat ly 
be a m.iltei foi .igioimeiit b\ then Itulei-. in (onsnlfation between 
themsehos and, if ncicb'.in, with the Vneiov UilJicult pioblems 
of gnnipiiig .11 0 iinohed, but these matters aie outride the scope 
of the Confeience \s lega'ds the ProMiices, pieoedents of othei 
Tedeial ( omtitutions could no doubt be cited in fat 0111 of com- 
plete eipialitt a*: between Piorince and Piovinee and theie was 
some opinion 111 tho ‘;ub-Committee in favoui ot this plan But 
while tile oppoitunity should no doubt be taken foi depaiding fiom 
the tiaditional appoi tionmenf as between Piowinee and Piowmce 
which lias sunned 111 the Chambeis of the existing Indian Legis- 
latuie the sub-Conumttee aic doubtful whether an aiiangement 
which }Ia^e, foi instance to As^am with its “7 millions of luhnbi- 
tnnts and Bengal witli its dO’ millions, an equal voice in the 
counsel-, of the Nation would commend itself to geneial public 
opinion On tlie wliole the sub-Committee would be disposed to 
legal d a distiibution as between PioMiice and Piovince on a 
population latio as the most convenient and satisfactoiy aiiange- 
ment 

“^0 77 ic Loircr Chamher — f^izc — The tiend of opinion as to the 
si/e of the Lower Chamber was that it should consist of appiDxi- 
matelv 300 members, thus piovicliiig roughlv one lepiesentative foi 

I 
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each milhoii of the luhahitants of India Un tha i i i 
™w was sboagly expressed that thf reqm“emeat° „i Xn?; 

Thp\1 Chamhei Tiere to exceed 200 as a inaximnm 

The snb-Coi^ittee as a whole lecognise the force of these coiiMden 
tions, and also of the desire for a Chamhei of suffilS 
a reasonable appioach to adequate lepiesentation of the population 
But smce no leal appioach to this latter ideal could be secured 
without enlarging the Legislatuie to an undue extent, the sul>- 
Committee think that having xegaid to the great importance vliich 
must be attached to efficiency of working, 250 should bo adopted 
as the number of seats to be provided in the Lover Cliambtr 


31 Distnhiition of Seats in the Lowe) Chamber — In the Jjover 
Chambei the Indian States Delegation do not claim, as they do lu 
the Senate, equality of lepresentation with Biitish India, but here 
also they claim some gieater lepresentation than they vould obtain 
on a strict population ratio The British Indian lepresentativc^ 
on the sub-Committee weie not, however, disposed to contemplate 
a distribution as between themselves and the States in this Ohamhcr 
on any other basis than that of population On this basis approx- 
imately 76 per cent of the seats would be assigned to Bntish 
India and 24 per cent to the States But vhile the I.ittoi viev 
must be recorded as that of the majority of the sub-Coinniittec, a 
substantial mmority would regaid so sreat a disparit-^ bctvecn the 
two classes of units as inconsistent with and inimical to the ideal 
which the Conference has set befoie itself, and the minority wish 
strongly to urge upon their colleagues the desirabilitv of subordi- 
nating theory to expediency in the inteiests of good v ill IVo Con- 
ference can hope to bear fiuit unless its members aiiproadi their 
task in a spuit of accommodation, and accommodation in this 
matter is, they are confident, not beyond the reach of Indian 
statesmanship 

The question of the lespective powers of the tvo Chambers, 
which has been touched upon in para 26 has aho an ohMous licar- 
insr on the matter 

O 


32 Method of election to Lower Chamber —Here again tlic sub- 
Committee legret that they aie unable to record a unamnious mow 
The British Indian representatives almost vuthont oxcejition fa i our 
diiect election bv constituencies arranged on a plan goncralh 
similai to that of the “ general constituencies ” for the ( Mating 
Legislative Assembly They maintain that thw method of i oe- 
tioii has not proved m piactice inconvenient or uiiuorlal.h . tha 
Elicli wronvpmpiice n. it lias hitl.Prlo p,p=pi,lp, nill 
witl, tlie inprppse ulnoli ti.ej ponlomplalc n. “ , 

iTallaUe and tlie con«t|ueiif decieasc in (I'p ‘i" "/ '""-'il'"' • ■ 
ten Yea.s- expe.ionce I, a, firmlv estaW.d.p.l . w papal 
Hrom and that leso.l to ativ mPtliod of .mi.rpri pI- y;" 

Xsrv;: ““"e Xo„.rp'.™P : 
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areas tliey would pui-poit to lepresent as would be piovaded by any 
system o± direct election Assuming for the sake of argument that 
as many as 200 seats weie available for British Indian representa- 
tives, they note that the aveiage size of a constituency would be 
some 4,000 square miles, and that if due allowance is made for the 
comparativelj'- small aieas of the uiban constituencies, the geneial 
aveiage would be even higher They note tliat the Franchise sub- 
committee have refrained from making any recommendation on 
the franchise foi the Federal Legislature consequently they can- 
not bring themselves to legaid as popular representation according- 
to the accepted canons of pailiamentary government a system 
which piovides for the “ election ” of members by an average 
numbei of some 5,000 electois scatteied over an aveiage area of 
some 4,000 squaie miles, and this difficulty would not be removed 
by an inciease in the average number of electors bv a lowering of 
the franchise, foi an increase in the numbei of the voters in such 
vast constituencies would meiely mcrease the difficulties of estab- 
lishing contact between the candidate and the voter But apart 
from these practical difficulties, some members of the sub-Com- 
mittee feel stiongly that, in the geogiaphical conditions of India, 
any system of diiect election would seiiously piejudice the success 
of the Federal ideal In then view it is of the utmost importance 
that the tie between the Centre and the units should be as closely 
knit as possible, and that it sliould be a tie of natural affinity of 
outlook and interest and capable of counteracbing the centrifugal 
tendencies which, but foi such a counterpoise, will be liable to 
develop in the Piovinces from the inci eased autonomy now in 
prospect In the opmion of those who hold this view the only 
satisfactory basis for lepiesentation m eithei Chamber of the 
Federal Legislatuie is election by the Legislatures of the Provinces 
This need not mvolve the mere reproduction of the Lower Chamber 
on a smaller scale, if, as is suggested in this Eeport, special quaL- 
fications are pi escribed for membership of the Senate But li this 
plan IS not adopted, and the view prevails that the members of the 
Assembly should be chosen to lepiesent the populations of the units 
rather than their Governments or Legislatures, those membeis of 
the sub-Committee who aie opposed to direct election desire to pomt 
out that it IS not a necessary consequence of a decision m this sense 
that the populations of the areas should elect their representatives 
directly Various devices are known to constitution-makers as 
alternatives to direct election, and they would strongly urge that 
every possible alternative should be explored before a final decision 
is taken 

33 I/ife of the hower Chamher — The Bub-Comnuttee are of 
opinion that the term of the Lower Chamber should be five years, 
unless sooner dissolved by the Governor-General 

34 Refresentation of syecial interests and of the Croion in 
Federal Legislature — Two further points remain to be mentioned 
in regard to the composition of the Federal Legislature Opinion 
was unanimous in the sub-Committee that, subject to any repoi-t 
of the Mmorities sub-Comnuttee^ provision should be made for the 
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lepieseutation, possibly m both Chambers, and certainly in the 

ceitaiu special interests, namely, tbe Depressed 
Classes, Indian Christians, Euiopeans, Anglo-Indians Landlords 
Commei^ (Luiopeau and Indian) and Labour Secondly, m their 
in erim Ueport, tlie sub-Committee expressed the vjew that so lou^ 
ns theie aie any lesei-yed snbiects the Ciown should be represented 
m both Chambeis hile the sub-Committee unanimously mam- 
tain that iccomraendation, furthei discussion has disclosed a 
dilieience of vieiv as to the functions of the Crown nominees, and 
as to their numbeis Some members of the sub-Committee consider 
that their attendance should be solely foi the purpose of explain- 
ing the Goyeinoi-Geneiars policy on his behalf, and that they 
should not cxeicise tlie light to yote in divisions Otheis are of 
opinion that these peisons should be full members of the Legis- 
latuio Some inembeis of the sub-Committee consider again that 
tbe only nominees of the Ciown should be the principal advisers of 
the Goveinor-General in the admmistiation of the reserved subjects, 
wliile otliers thinlc tliat tlie Governoi -General should be emlioweied 
to nominate a specihed number of peisons, not exceeding, saj', 10, 
to each Chamber. 


35 Menus of secuumj staJnhiy for the Eiecutive — The relation 
of the two Chambeis to one another has been touched on above, but 
a paiticulai aspect of the relation of the Chambeis to the Executive 
vas a subject of discussion in the sub-Committee and should he 
mentioned heie Eor the puipose of secuiing greater stability to 
the Executive tbe suggestion was made, and found a large measuie 
of fluppoit, that Ministers should not be compelled to lesign save 
in the event of a vote of no confidence passed by a majority of at 
least two-thirds of the two Chambeis sitting togethei Ministeis 
against whom less than two-thiids of the votes have been cast on a 
motion of no confidence would not, however, foi that reason alone 
rontinue to enjoy to an}' gieatei extent than before the confideuce 
of the Legislatuie who vould be still able in othei ways to make 
effective then want of confidence But the sub-Committee aie of 
opinion that some means should be devised whereby, in the inteiests 
of stabilit}', an adverse vote should not on eveiy occasion necessarily 
involve the lesignation of the Ministiy, and that the subject should 
be fuithei exploied 


3G Position of States' repi esentatives in j elation to mniten 
affectinq Biztuh India only —Since the functions of the Fedeial 
Government will extend beyond the range of federal subjects and 
will embiace those matteis which are strictly the concern of Biitisli 
India alone, it has to be decided whether the States’ lepresentanves 
m the Federal Legislatuie should take any part in the debates am 
'decisions on this lattei class ol matters mth ivhich “ 
thev will not be diiectly coiicei ned There is much to be said m 
favoui of ti eating all menibeis of the Federal Legislatuie as 
entitled and empowered to contribute theii share 
BIATI nf all matters withili the lange of the Legislatures duties 
It would be cleailv impossible, so far os the Executive is coiiceine 

1 
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fwliicli -ttill, like the Lpgl^l.ltme, he ( onipn=efl o{ lcple'enta^^e' 
of both States and Jliitish India) to dillerentiate tlie functnoK nf 
Ministeiv in suoli a 'vtav as to confine the lesponsibilitiC' of St it*’- 
repiesent nines to Federal niatteis no -ooikable schonie toiild bo 
devised vith this object nhich vould not dit at tlio loot ot the 
piinciple of collective le^ponsibilitv in the Cabinet Foi tin? 
leasoii the States desire — vith the general a-sent of tlie snb-('oni- 
imttee — that their represeiitatnes m the Legnlatuio -hmibl plav 
their pait equally vitli then Biitisli Indian colleagues m e^pi eas- 
ing the decision of the Legislatuie on anv question \ihich iinolves 
the existence of the Ministiv. eieii if the iiiattei viucli has gnen 
me to the question of confidence is one vhnh pinnanlv -.tioi 
Biitish India oiih At the same time Then Iliginie'JsOi uouhl }>iefei 
that tho States’ i epieseiitaiives '■hould take no pait in the dcci-ion 
of matteis vhich lieiiig outside the lange oi fedcnl 'iihjeci' haie 
no direct interest to the States It ■would no doubt he possible -o 
to ariange Imsniess in the Legislatuie that Bills ni Budget dcmaiiils 
of this (haraftei -hould he dealt with eithei evtlmneh oi in the 
Coiumittee s{.ige ht a Committee (analogom to ihe ‘s<o<(i~Ii Coin- 
nuttee of the House of Commoiisi consisting ot the Bntish Indi in 
representatives alone Some menihcrs ot the snh-Conninttcc think, 
hotvctei that it vould he unfoitunate to initiate 'U< h a s\<(em Oi 
difiei entiation and that vhatevei comentioiis nnirlit he cihsined 
it Mould he undesiialde m teinis to (lepiive the Le>:i-latuie ot the 
coiitiibution which ant ot its memheis might he ildo to mike on 
anv mattei withm the T.egislature's luirt leu .uid the\ think (h>i< 
it would be found in piactne diflic u!t it not impossihlo to c la-sift 
a gi\en mattei as liein£r om- in wlmli the 'sfatO' hitc' no nil* u''( 
01 toncoin cliicnt oi noliiect 1 lie siil)-( ommitti'i' 1 1 1 niiiiii' nd 
howevei that the mattei be luitbei evploied 
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federal Leplatare on ceitam aspects ot specified punuu a! 
^bjects It Tvould be necessary to include a plou^IaIl that an\ 
Provincial Act i elating to these subjects irbicli is lopuguant to a 
federal Act is, to the extent of the repugnanct, to be aoul 

38. Residucil 'powers — Tbe sub-Coniniitfce drav atteiitioii to the 
fact that, bovrerer^ carefully the lists of Federal, Oentrol and Prov- 
incial subjects are drawn up, there is bound to be a residue o' 
subjects not included in an}' of theni. W hether these resuiuarv 
powers flf legislation are to lest with the Federal Government or 
with the Piovmces is a matter on winch the suh-Comunttee have 
come to no conclusion Its great importance is, honcvei, mnmte^t, 
and it will need most caieful consideration at a later stage 


39 Control by the Federal Government oxer Provincial Goun . 
merits. — This topic leads naturally to tlie question of the power' of 
control to be exercised by the Fedeial Executive ovei the Provintml 
Executive and then nature and extent It goes without sning 
that within the lange of Federal subjects, the Federal J'j.iecutne 
must have authority to eusine that Federal Acts arc dul} executed 
in the Provinces, it also goes without saving tlint within StateP 
territory theie can be no question of the exercise of nnv ''inii 
authority, direct oi iiidiiect, outside the stiict langc of Fedeial 
subjects. But it seems equally evident that in matters arieeling 
more than one Province of British India, even whoie (liev ndatt to 
subjects classified as Provincial, theie must he some uuthontv 
capable of resolving disputes and of co-oidinntinc- pohev whtn 
imiformitv of policv is in tlie ]ntele^t= of India a« a winde, and rh- 
sub-Oommittee cousulez that the constitution dumid u.ognK- {}|i< 
authority as vesting m the Fedeial GovLunment ..nd 'Imuld m -k. 
suitable piovision foi its exeiei'C 


Siiinetl oil bebaif of the «nb-f ornout''' , 

S.\>'KLY, 

t 'lioir// O’ 


St, J vires ’s Prevre, 

Lo.vnox 

13th Tamiair 1‘'31 
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APPENDIX I TO SECOND EEPOET OF SUB-COMMITTEE No I 


CLASSIFICATION OF CENTRAL ANTI PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS 


Repobt of Joint Committee of 6db-Co3imittees Nos I and IL 


The Joint Committee* of the Federal Structure suh-Committee and the 
Provincial Constitutional sub-Committee was appointed to consider in detail 
the lists of subjects circulated as E T O (F (S) ) S, Categories A, B, 0 and D 
only, and to suggest a provisional classification into three categories — 

(a) exclusively Central, 

(b) exclusively Proviucial, 

(c) subjects in which the Centre and the Provinces are both interested 
and which might therefore be subject to central co-ordination, and to make 
any suggestions that they think fit as to the method to be adopted for 
securing this co-ordination 

We have considered the various subjects and make the recommendations 
shown in the nght-hand column of the attached Tabular Statement The 
enumeration is that of the present list of Central and Provincial subjects, 
Devolution Rules, Schedule I 


6th January, 1931 


, (Signed) Zetland, 

Chairman 


Proposed Classification of the Indian Central Subjects as detailed in 
Devolution Buies, Schedule I, Part I 

(Enumeration is that of the present list of the Indian Central Subjects ) 
A Those which are proposed to be wholly or partly federahsed 
B Those no portion of which is proposed to be federahsed 


A Central subjects which are proposed to be wholly or partly federallsed. 


1 

The description of sub- 

The recommendations of 

The recommendation of 
the Joint Committee 
of sub-Committees 
Nos I and II regard- 
ing the classification 
of the residue into 
three Categories 

jects in the Devolu- 

the Federal Structure 

(a) Exclusively Cen- 

tion Rules 

sub-Comnuttee re- 

tral 


garding the extent to 
which tibev should be 
federahsed 

(b) Exclusively Pro- 
vincial 

(c) In which both 

the Centre and 
Provinces are in- 
terested and 

which might be 
subject to central 
co-ordination 


* For membership, see list at end of tabular statement 





10 Posts, telegraphs, 
telephones includ- 
ing inreless instal- 
lations 


11 Customs 


Income Tax 


Salt 

Other sources of nll- 
India Eerenue 


12 Currency and Coin- 
age 


13 Public debt of India 


Posts, telegraphs, ti uiiL 
telephones and mre- 
less installations to be 
Federal , but with 
such qualifications as 
may be necessary for 
the purposes of ad- 
justment irith the 
States lu matters of 
detail 


Mai dime Customs Fe- 
deral subject to spe- 
cial adju^ment with 
maritime States har- 
ing regard to then 
treaties, engagements 
and agreements 
Customs on external 
Frontier of Federal 
India Federal on the 
lines of maiitune cus- 
toms subject to the 
special case of Kash- 
mir 


Federal 


Federal, subject to ad- 
justment with the 
States concerned of 
such rights as are not 
nlreadr conceded br 
them 

Public debt of Federal 
India (power to raise 
Federal Loans) should 
be Federal 

1 


The Committee thinks 
that foi technical 
leasons the local tele- 
phones in Bntish 
India cannot be made 
a provincial subject 
Sir B N Mitia sug- 
gests that the entrr 
in the second column 
should be amended ns 
follows — 

“ Posts, telegraphs, 
telephones — ex- 
cepting local (i e , 
non-trunk) tele- 
phones in Indian 
States and wire- 
less installation ” 


Should be Central as at 
present Whether any 
surcharge should be 
imposed by the Pro- 
rmces and whethei 
anv portion of the 
revenue should go to 
the Provinces are 
matters beyond the 
terms of reference to 
the Committee 


As regards these (inclu- 
ding excise on motor 
spirit and kerosme) 
the position should 
lemain as at present 


The public debt of India 
on the date of the 
inauguration of the 
Federal constitution 
should bg..^a central 
subject 
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14. Savings Banks 


15 The Indian Audit 
Department 


17 Commerce (includ- 
ing banking and 
msurance) 

18 Trading Compames 
and other associa- 
tions 


20 Development of m- 
dustnes, in cases 
where such develop- 
ment by central au- 
thority 13 declared 
by order of the 
Grovernor-Gleneral in 
Council made after 
consultation with 
the local Govern- 
ment or local Gov- 
ernments concerned 
expedient m the 
public interests 

21 Control of cultiva- 
tion and manufac- 
ture of opium Sale 
of opium for ex- 


port 

22 Stores and station- 
ery both imported 
and indigenous re- 
quired for Imperial 
Departments 


23 Control of petro- 
leum and explo- 


sives 

24 Geological Survey 
of India 

26 Botanical Survey of 

27 Inventions and de- 
signs. 


28 Copyright 


Federal for pohoy and 
legislation regardmg 
Post Office Savings 
Banks 


Federal audit to he 
Federal 


Federal for policy and 
legislation 

Do 


Development of indus- 
tries to be a federal 
Subject in cases where 
such development by 
Federal Authority is 
declared by order of 
the Federal Govern- 
ment made after ne- 
gotiation with and 
consent of the feder- 
atmg units 


Federal for policy and 
legislatioji 


Stores tind stfitionory 
both imported and in- 
digenons required for 
Federal Departments 
to bo Federal 
Federal for policy and 
legislation 

Federal 

Federal 

Federal for policy and 

legislation 


Since it was not ckir to 
what Savings Banks, 
other than Post Office 
Savings Banks, thu 
entry maj refer, we 
liave no rocommends- 
tion to make 
Provincial accounts 
should be a provincial 
subject As regards 
audit tho gencr.al 
sense of the Com- 
mittee was that it 
should bo a central 
subject but a substan- 
tial minority thought 
that tho audit of 
provincial accounts 
should bo a provincial 
subject 

Should bo Central to 
the extent to which it 
IS at present 
Do 


Development of indus- 
tnes should remain 
Provincial to tho ex- 
tent to which if IS not 
foderalised 


Tho position should be 
maintained ns at [ire- 
sont 

As regards non-F<deral 
Central Deinrtmf'nh 
tho subject should lo 
under the control of 
the Contro 

Tho position should le 
maintaincd ns at i<rf- 
sent 


The position '•ronld 1 

maintained a- rt f.r 

cent 

Do 
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2D limigntion from 
nnd inmiigrntiou 
into Bntisli Indin 
Int<'r-pro\ incinl mi- 
gr itiou 


Conlrnl police or- 
gnni'inlion 

52 Control of amis nnd 
aimminitioii 


4-1 Imniovoable pro- 
perty m possession 
of tho Governor- 
General in Council 

45 The Public Services 
Commission 


Emigration from nnd 
immigrntion into 
fndia — Pcdornl 


Federal polico organisa- 
tion to bo Federal 

Trnflic in arms nnd ntu- 
miinition to bo Fodo- 
lal for policv and 
legislation 


Immoienblo property 
acquired aud main- 
tained nt the cost of 
Federal Government 
should be Federal 

redernl for the purpose 
of Federal Services 


The Committee suggests 
that the question of 
making migration be- 
ta con Federal units a 
Federal subject should 
1)0 considered 

Central to tho extent it 
is nt present 

The position as regards 
control of arms and 
ammunition as apart 
from traffic in them 
should bo maintained 
ns nt present The 
provincial Govern- 
ments should, hoiv- 
evor, hni o power to 
grant exemptions 
from tho requirements 
of tho Arms Act in 
respect of provincial 
areas 

As legnrds existing 
agencies nnd institu- 
tions tho subject 
should continue to be 
Central os nt present 
— if it IS not federal- 
ised 


Centi il to the extent it 
IS at present 


Central Sen ices should 
be a central subject 
As regards AU-India 
services, the question 
is for the considera- 
tion of the “ Ser- 
vices ” sub-Com- 
mittee 

Immoi enble property 
acquiied and main- 
tained at the cost of 
Central Government 
should be Central 

The Public Services 
Commission for the 
Central Servioes 
should be a central 
subject 


33 Conlral agencies nnd 
institutions for re- 
search (including 
obsori atones) and 
for professional or 
toiliincal (raining 
or promotion of 
spctial studies 

35 Sunov of India 
33 ^^etoorologa 
39 Census 


Statistics 

•JO All-India Services 


Federal as regards 
Julurc agencies nnd 
institutions 


redernl 

Do 

1 Fcdornl for policv nnd 
j legislation — the 
States reserving nd- | 
I ministration 
* Ul-liidia Statistics — 

J Fcdornl 

I Fodornl Sorvicos should 
I be Federal 
I 
I 
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B : Central subjects, no portion of which is 


proposed to be 


federalised. 


Tlio (lesaiption of the subjects m 
tlio De^ olutioii RxiJes 


30 Cnil Lnw including laivs re- 
gtuding status, pioperty, civil 
rights and liabilities and civ'il 
procoduie 

10 Conti ol of pioduction, supply 
and distiibution of any articles 
in lo^poct of uhicli control by 
.1 fciitial aiithoiity is declared 
by Idle made by the Governor 
G'cneial in Council or by or 
undoi legislation by the Indian 
Legislature to bo essential in 
the public interest save to the 
extent to nliich in such rule or 
legislation such control is 
diioctod to bo exercised by a 
local Goveiniiient 

25 Control of Jlineral Develop- 
ment in so far as such control is 
reserved to the Govemor- 
Geueinl in Council under rules 
made or sanctioned by the 
Sccietary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines 

30 Criminal Laiv including Crimi- 
nal Procedure 

34 Ecclesiastical administration — 
including European Cemeteries 


The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Cominittees 
■Nos I and II regarding their 
classification into three cate- 
gories 

(а) Exclusively Central 

(б) Exclusively Provmcial 

(c) In which both the Centre and 
the Provinces are interested 
and which might be subject to 
central legislation 


This question has been considered 
by a special Legal Committee and 
we therefore refrain from deal- 
ing with it See Appendix 11 
The majority of the C 9 mmittee 
considered that the Central Gov- 
ernment should not retain the 
power which this entry gives 


The control of mineral development 
should be entirely a provinoial 
subject but the regulation of mines 
should remam a central subject to 
the extent it is at present 


See No, 16 above 

This should be a central rather than 
a provincial subject It is, how- 
ever, to be considered whether it 
should not be a Crown subject 


36 Survey of India 

37 Zoological Survey 

42 Tenitonal changes — other than 
inter-provincial and declaration 
of laws in connection therewith 

43 Regulation of ceremonial titles, 
orders, precedence and civil uni- 
form 


The present position should be main- 
tained 

Do 

The Committee understands that 
this has already been decided to 
be a matter to be dealt with under 
amendments of the constitution 
The Committee! understands that 
this has already been decided to 
be a matter more properly faU- 
ing under the authority of the , 
Crown 


The Joint Committee 
Services in the centi ally- 
a central subject 


considers that a new entry should be made 
dmmistered areas and expenditure incurre 


( 
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Proposed Classification of those of the Provincial subjects in respect of which 
some control is exercised by the Centre 

Deiohition Pules, Schedule I, Part II 

(Emimeintion is that of the present list of the Provincial subjects) 

0 Provincial subjects which aie subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature 

D Provincial subjects specially excepted and those in respect of which 
extra-provincial control is exercised 

C Provincial subjects subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature 


Desciiptiou of subject in the Devo- 
lution Rules 


Local Self Goicrnmcnt 
1 As regards 

(a) the power of local authori- 
ties to borrow otherwise than 
from the Provincial Govern- 
ment, 

(b) the levying by such autho- 
rities of taxation not in- 
cluded in Schedule II of the 
Scheduled Taxes Rules 

3 Public Health, Sanitation and 
Pita! Statistics 

As regards infectious and con- 
tagious diseases to such erfent 
as niav he declared by anj Act 
of the Indian Legislatvjie 



/ 

5 Educatiri^ 

As regards the definition of the 
ju’-isd'ction of any Universitv 
outs“&e the Province in which 
it s situated 

6 P tblic TTor/s — light and feeder 
Paduaijs and extra municipal 
tramways in so far as proiision 
for their instruction and 
manaacment is made by pro- 
xincial legislation 


The recommendation of the Jomtr 
Committee of sub-Committees 
Nos I and II regarding their 
classification into three cate- 
gories 

(a) Exclusively Central 

(b) Exclusively Provincial 

(c) In which both the Centre and 
the Provinces are interested 
and which might be subject to 
central co-ordination 


As regards these two matters the 
Committee thinks that the words 
“ subject to the previous sanction 
of a central authority to the 
extent to which such sanction 
of the Governor-General is now 
lequired ” should be substituted 
foi the words “ subject to legis- 
lation by the Indian Legislature ” 


In respect of the specific matter of 
infectious and contagious diseases 
in the sphere of public health, 
which IS now subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian Legislature, 
the majority of the Committee 
are in favour of co-ordination as 
against legislative control by the 
Centre 

We suggest that the full Com- 
mittee should consider whether 
this should not be a Federal 
subject 
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6 — confd 

■As TGgards any sucii railwavs or 
tramways winch are in ph^^ical 
connection with a main line or 
flre built on the same gauge as 
^ an adjacent mam line 
I Water-su-pphcs, imgation and 
canals, drainage and embank- 
menf, xuater storage and xcatcr 
power 

As regards matter of inter-pro- 
vincial concern or affecting the 
relation of a Prorince with any 
other territory 

10 Agrtculivre 

In respect of destructive insects 
and pests and plant diseases to 
such e'itent as may be declared 
by any Act of the Indian 

Legislature 

11 Oxvil Veterinary Department 
In respect of animal diseases to 

such extent as may be declared 
by any Act of the Indian 

legislature 

14 Forests 

As regards disfoiestation of re- 
served forests 

15 Land Acquisition 


17 Administration of Justice i 

As regards High Courts, Chief 
Courts, Courts of Judicial 
Commissioners and any courts 
of ciirainal jurisdiction 

19 Administiators — General and 
Official Trustees 

20 — (a) 2\on‘Judicial Stamps 
(b) Judicial Stamps 
As regards amounts of court 
fees leiud in relation to suits ( 
and proceedings in the High 1 
Courts under their original j 
jurisdiction i 

21 Jtcgistraiion of deeds and docu- ^ 

meats , j, I 

22 Jtegistratwn of hirlhs, deatl * ^ 

and mnmaiJC' 

As regards such ola.'-.ses as the } 
Indian Legislature ma% dCvOr- , 
mine 


The present po^ : i,, 

mamtimed 


Do 


As in L’o 3 above 


Do 


The Conumtt''*'' thinhs tint dn 
forcststion of rt ■ rved t>''> ’> 
should be evclii«i\i'U I'rori n! 

Legislation should lo i h 

Prorinciul, hut the ri, * t ot t* • 
Conti. ll Goiornrn nt t.i u'u' 
land tor i(i ('■'•n ptirpo t I 

he lully ‘ ifi uu.ird d 

The jin j' > itinn -h ' ' ! 

nnint un‘'d 


Tiie siihjMt 'hould ir fu*' ' '> 

I’ro' inn d 

In hotli I i"' I th !.’< at r 
^hou!d 1) [unntur >’ 


Ir I'ot? f tt f- ■ ' r 

'’’Oiiid h ' I m * 'ir 
w... .Ill, » d . . ‘ I i ’ 


til re — 

(n'l for 1- rru ' i t 
. . t rl^ - - ' f 


J 
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26 Industrial matters j 

As regards 

(a) Factories | 

(b) Settlement of labour dis- 
putes 

(c) Electricity 

(d) Boilers 

(g) Welfare of labour, in- 
cluding provident funds, in- 
dustrial insurance (general, 
health and accident) and 
housing 

28 Adulteration of Food Stuffs and 
other articles 

As regards import and export 
trade only 

29 TFeiffhts and measures 
As regards Standards 

31 Inland Watenoays including 
shipping and navigation 
thereon 

As regards inland steam vessels 
only 

33 Miscellaneous matters 

(d) Control of poisons 

(e) Control of Motoi vehicles 

As regards licences valid 
throughout British India 

(f) Control of' dramatic per- - 

formances and cxnemato- j 
graphs 1 

As regards sanction of filmg j 
for exhibition J 

34 Control of nexospapers, boohs 
and printing presses 

37 Criminal Tribes 

38 European Vagrancy 

39 Prisons and Prisoners (except 
persons detained under 

The Bengal State Prisoners Regu- 
lation, 1818 

The Madras State Prisoners 

Regulation, 1819 

The Bombay Regulation XXV of 
1827), 

and Beformatones 

46 Begulatton of medical and 
other professional qualifications 
and standards 

47 Control of Services 

As regards pubhc services uuthin 
the Provmce other than AU- 
India Services 


As regards (a), (b), (c), (d) and (g), 
there should be a concurrent 
power of legislation vested in the 
Provinces and m the Centre The 
previous sanction of the Governor- 
General should not be required 
in the case of provincial legis- 
lation 


The present position should be 
maintained 

Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 

The subject should be exclusively 
Provincial 

The present condition should be 
maintained 

The subject should be exclusively 
Provincial (but with continuance 
of central legislation as regards 
State prisoners) 


The present position should be 
mamtamed The question of 
making this subject Federal should 
be considered 

The Committee refrains from 
makmg any recommendation ns 
the matter falls within the pur- 
view of the “ Services ” sub-Com- 
mittee 


The Joint Committee recommends generally with regard to the exist- 
ing legislation on the above subjects that statutory provision should be 
made similar to that suggested by the Legal sub-Committee on Civil and 
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Orimnial law nnrl pioroclure, under -nlncli certain specified Acts should not 
ho loponlocl 01 altered h's Provincial Legislatures without the previous sanc- 
tion of tho Goioinoi-Goiieinl The Committee assumes that where the 
Centre and Piovinccs haie concurient legislative powers, the Central Law 
would prevail m case of conflict 


D : Provincial subjects specially expected and those in respect of which extra* 

provincial control is exercised. 


The description of the subject in 
tho Doiohitiou Rules 


Education 

The following two are not pro- 
vincial subjects 


The lecommendation of the Jomt 
Committee of sub-Comnuttees 
Nos I and II legarding their 
classification into three cate- 
goi les 

(o) E'^clusively Central 
(6) Exclusively Provincial 
(f) In which both the Centre and 
the Provinces are irf^erested 
and which might be subject to 
central co-oidination 


(11 Tho Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, The Ahgarh Muslim 
University and such other 
Univoisitics as may be 
declared by the Governor- 
General m Council to be 
central subjects 

(2) Chiefs’ colleges and any in- 
stitution maintained by the 
Go\ einor-Genei al m Council 
for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of His Majesty's Forces 
and of other public servants 
or of the cbildren of such 
membei s oi servants 


6 Pnhhc Worls 

Ancient monuments as defined in 
Section 2 (1) of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act 
1904, which aie for the time 
being declared to be 
monuments under Section 3 (1) 
of that Act, are central subjects 

Colonisation mid 
Crown Lands not in possession 

of the Qovcrnor-General tn 

Council 

®Ie “eS* 0? S'“n |ouS 
®Sr sTction 30 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act _ 


8 


The Benares and Aligarh Universi- 
ties slionld be central subjects, 
together with such Universities 
constituted after the inaugura- 
tion of the new constitution as 
niav he declared by the Central 
authonty to he central subjects 

The question of making chiefs’ col- 
leges and institutions for the 
benefit of members of 
Majesty’s Forces or their 
children Federal subjects 
should he considered, otherwise 
Central 


The position should he maintained 
as at present 


.iTvt Committee considers tlm 


( reference 
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16 Ejcctsc 

Conti ol of cnltnatiou maunfac- 
tuie and sale for expoit of 
opunn are ceutial subjects 
24 Dcicloiimcnt of minoal ie- 
soinccs uhich aic Goiernmcnt 
provtrty 

Tins pouer is subject to lules 
unde 01 sanctioned ba the 
Secietaia of State 


24a Cont)ol of jyi oductwn supply 
and disirihutwn of any 
aiticlc^ 

The extent to uliich such contiol 
IS directed to be exercised by 
1 locil Goieinment is laid doirn 
bv 

(a) a»rule made bv the Cor- 
el nor-General m Council 

(b) 01 under legislation by the 
Indian Legislature 

2~ Sforci and Stationery 

In the case of imported 
stationeia the control is sub- 
ject to such rules as may be 
prescribed bv the Secretarv of 
State m Council 

30 Ports 

Such ports as mar be declared bv 
the Governor-General in Council 
to be major ports bv a ride 
made bv the Governor-General 
in Council or bv or under Indian 
legislation are not provincial 
but central subjects 

31 Inland JVatentays 

Tlie Governoi -General in Couned 
maa declare some to be central 
subjects 

32 Police ituhidtna Eathcaij Police 
In the else of the Eailiray Police 

this contiol IS subject to such 
conditions as regards limits of 
jurisdiction and Railavav con- 
tiibution to cost of maintenance 
as the Govei nor-General in 
Council mav detemiine 

39 Pii^ons and Prisoners 

Piisoneis detained under the 
Bengal State Prisoners Regu- 
lation ISIS, the Madras State 
Pnsoneis Regulation 1 S19 the 
Bombav Regulation XXT of 
1827 are central subjects 

42 Ltbraric’i and tUuseums 

The Imperial Library, the Indian 
Museum the Imperial Mar 
Museum and the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta, are cen- • 
tral subjects 


The piesent position should be 
maintained 


The legulation of development 
should rest ivith the Govern- 
ment — Central and Provincial — 
under ivhose aiithoiitv the le- 
souices are developed 


See item Xo 19 in the list B above 


The Jomt Committee sees no neces- 
sitv for regulation bv a superior 
authority of imports of stationery 
bv provincial Governments 


See item No 9 in the list A above 


See Item No 5 (b) in the list A 
aliove 


The present position should be 
maintained 


Sec Item No 39 in the list C above 


The present position should be 
maintained The question cf 
'uaKing these inst tutions Federal 
should be considered 
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49 Borrowing money on the sole 
credit of the Province 
This power is subject to tbe pro- 
visions of the local Government 
Borrowing Rules 


The present position should be 
maintained 


T B — The Joint Committee consisted of tbe following members — ^Lord 
Zetland, Mr Snstri, Sir B N Mitra, bir Mudaliyar, Sir M Shafi, 
Sii S Ahmed, Sardar Ujjal Singh, Mr Gavin Jones, Dr Ambedkar, 
Navab Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Mr Joshi„ Raja Narendra Nath, Sir A. 
P Pntro, Sir Oliimanlal Setalvad, Mr Zafmllah Khan 
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' COiUIEXTS l-\ CoinnTTEE OF WHOLE CO-V1EEE.NCE 
( 0 li Jawtaet, 1931} ox Secoxh Eepopt of sru-Coji^MixTiE ^■u I 

(Federal Structure) 

Chairman I propose takmg first of all the Eeport oi Mib. 
Committee Ivo 1, the Federal Structme sub-Committee and I ^\lll 
I^rd Saiik^ 3 ust to introduce it Afterwards I shall call npon 
T Highness The Aawah of Bhopal, who has to leave to-dav, and 
1 win therefore give him an opportunity of following Loid Sankey 


Lord Saiiley 3Ir. Prime ITmister, your Highnesses Ladic^ and 
Gentlemen, 1 heg to present the Eeport which has been published bv 
the Federal Structure sub-Conimittee, and there aie only two para- 
graphs of it which I desiie to read Bhll you please take tlie 
Eeport in your hands and turn to page 5, paiagiaph S “ Ee.^pon- 
sibility of the Executive The Eepoit which follows pioceed-, on 
the basic assumption that the constitution will recognise the 
principle that, subject to certain special provisions moie jiaitu’ularh 
specified hereafter, the responsibility for the Federal Goieinment 
of India wEl in future rest upon Indians themselves rarairiaph 
9 “ Hethod of providing foi this In the opinion of the'^ sub- 

committee the proper method of giving effect to tlii;, jirinciple !•>, 
following the precedent of all the Dominion Constitutions, to 
provide that executive power and authoiity shall vest in the Cronn, 
or m the Governor-General as lepresenting the Cionn, and that theie 
shall be a Council of Ministers appointed bv the Goiernoi-Gcncial 
and holding office at his pleasure to aid and advi-e bun Jlie 
Goveinor-GeneiaFs Instmnient of Instructions vill then dncct him 


to appoint as his Ministers those peisons vho comm.tnd the ( uufi- 
dence of the Legislatuie, and the Governoi-Geneial in coinphing 
with this direction, will, of couise, follov the convention flrmlv 
established in constitutional practice throughout the Entidi 
Commonwealth of inviting one Minister to foim a Goveinment and 
leqiiesting him to submit a list of his pioposed colleagues " 

That, gentlemen, is the message that I would have \r>u tale 
back to India It was worth your while to come foi it 1 he 
Eeport purposely leaves many points open for di'cus^^uui liofli m 
England and in India There is a storv in oui Bible tliat llie n,-e 
men came from the East I see many of them sitting round 
Table, but I know fnll well that theie are man\ wwe men -fdl t'l 
India who-^e opinion and whose assistance are nece==arv to cnmnh fc 
this Conference and to start the future Goiemnienf of Ind) i fa 
propel and on safe lines 

Foro-ive me in mv final remark- to vou one illiihration 
weeks ao-o a seed was sown here bv the Prime 3rini«ter , 
Fedeial '"structure sub-Committee we have wntr fif'd and fyo < fi i 
development and now a small plant In^ pi-t app-arf d o , . ff 
surface Do not trample on it Give it a chrmf e 1 aL. if f> ' 

India and transplant it in the kindlv Indian =oil ( o-u , ' 
natch it and to tend it= development At tinn^ 't ’ ^ 

trainin'^ At timp= it will even wint prnninL' but a=: fn if- ' ' 
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I lia\o no ruisgiMu^s India will bee it glow into a gieat tiee, 
nudei whoso bpieacling and piotectmg blanches hei sons and 
•daughteis amU find that lest and that sheltei nhich they so sorely 
need It is this that mil hung a on peace at the last 

7/ II 1 he Xairah of Bhopal !Mr Piime lliuistei, we aie ap- 
pi caching the end of tliose aiduous delibeiations ovei which yon as 
Ihe head ot His Ma^estv s GoAeiiinient haAe presided with so ranch 
tact alnlitA and svinpatliv I should like to take the oppoitnnity 
nhicli yon haAe bO kindh accoided me to contiihnte in my own 
hninhle wav foi vhat it inav be woith. to the degree of progress 
nhich VO luiAC been able to achieve This is the last prononnee- 
nient vlnch I shall be able to make at the Ttonud Table Confeience, 
for nn own people need me and I am theiefoie leaving., with yonr 
permission toi India In- the next mail, to resume those dnties and 
lesponsibilitieb vhuli no bcnaiit of his people can escape 

MaA' 1 Sii 111 the fiist place sai' fiankh' that I am full of hopes 
for thf^tntnie To (piote Mi Piime Ministei, fiom vonr iSciip- 
tnies I Aionld saA* “ Tlie inclit is fai spent the dav is at hand ” 
liVe enteied upon the voik of this Couteieiice with a full lealisation 
of the diflicultie'' confi ontim; ns but Avitli a determination not to be 
dannteTl In them "We aie ending oui labouis, I ventnie to think 
in that ''pim of confidence and hope which comes from the know- 
ledge of foniid.itions veil and tiuh' made The Central issue round 
Avhich oni deliheiatioiib haAe tniiied has been that of respousibilitv 
not nieielv in the Pioviiicial Goveiiiments of British India but also 
in that Fedeial Striictnie which we have done oni best to erect 

The question of re'.ponsibilitv at the Centre has come all the more 
prominentlv to tlie foie in that ve have made it clear that we can 
onlv federate with a self-governing and federated British India, 
and that it Biitish India is not self-governed, any Federation with 
fhe piesent Goveiniuent of India aviII it is evident be to onr OAvn 
disadvantage I should like not onlv on mv OAvn behalf but 
also T feel sure on behalf of mv brother Princes to express the 
giatification of oui ordei that the pioposals for Federation have 
commanded such a remaikable degree of assent W hen the historv 
of this Confeience comes to be Avritten I believe that the rapid 
progress of the fedeial idea will be selected bv future historians 
as among its most remarkable chaiacteiistics Mav I recall to mmd 
fhat this idea vas pionounced bv the Bepoi-t of the Statutorv 
Commission to be a dim and distant one that even the Despatch 
of the Government of India did not regard it as being an issue of 
fhe immediate futuie and vet ve here have sAicceeded in turning 
Fedeiation into a piactical issue into something for which we can 
woik in the confidence that its attainment is now finallv assured 

I should like to take the opporfunitv of making clear once more 
the manner in which this issue presented itself to mv brother 
Princes and to niA self In the Plenarv Session mv friend Sir Te] 
Bahadiii Sapiai started us on the idea of Federation He was 
followed in moie oi less similar teims bv mv friends Sir Muhammad 
Sliafi Sii C P Pamaswami Aivar Mi Sastii His Highness The 
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.» ™l) 0 ,l „„o (l„j.,l I„,,,„ for3” .a a viln 

L,,ll 1 . ? i nbsohite independence within ite 

n b 1) pm ?frn, relations with the rest I therefore 

. K IJjpm in comp forth on this occasion and say whether they are 
picpnred to join an All-India Federation.” ^ 

Sir T do no( desire to stress the fact that the appeal was made to 
UR In Bnlish India for J say (juite franlcly if British India had 
not snp^estpd fo us the federal idea, we would have suff^ested it to 
tlicin. for we were and we are convinced that onlv through Federa- 
tion can wo, all of ns, British India and the Indian States alike, 
contiihutc our quota to the prosperitv and well-hein^, and to the 
plorv of oui helovpd Motherland Our country is too i^st, too 
varippatcd in lis resources, in its population, in its cultures, to he 
content with a sterile uniformity which will confine all of ns, 
whother wo live in ITashmir or at Cape Comorin, in Benp’al or in 
Sind, into a Rinn"le mould The p'reatness of India consists in the 
fart, that while she manifests an underlying’ unity, this unity is of a 
kind sufficiently tolerant and sufficiently afl-emhracing’ to permit her 
sons, from vhichovor part of the Continent they may come, to 
contrihute their separate cultures to the common heritag-e 

"With these considerations in out minds, what was om response to 
Sir Tej Bahadur’s appeal P The Princes and the representative 
meinhers of the Indian States Delegation at once supported the 
idea of Federation His Highness of Bikaner, my esteemed and 
revered brother, lent his support on behalf of the Princes, and 
made the point of view of the States ahundantlv clear 

Perhaps I may he permitted to quote a few sentences from the 
speech which I delivered here on the 20th Hovemher; Speaking 
for mvself and I am sure too, on behalf of my brother Princes, I 
cordiallv reciprocate the view of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru of the share 
which the Indian States can contribute in a united Federal India, 
and I particularlv endorse bis remark that when the time comes they 
will fin nish a stabilising factor in the constitution I note ihathotb 
he and other spealceis recognise that nothing m 
tion connotes any interference in the internal affairs of the States, 
and that their treaties with the Crown will remain 
modified by mutual consent, and that it is m matters of common 
consent hereafter to be defined by mutual a^eement and in nothing 
else that Federation will be concerned. On that understanding, 
onTv one feature has to be added to the pictoe, namely, that the 

wkeil out by tho Sub-Committee already appomteci for the purp 
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and must pioMde that all States wlio agree to participate shall be 
piopeih lepieseuted ” 

Sir, to this declaiatiou I adheie, and I think I have the support 
o± almost all the Stales repicsented heie Since the time when I 
made the abo^c statement vo have spent many hours m the 
examination of the piactical pioblems piesented by the federal idea 
The Princes haAC shown in the most practical manner that they have 
been willing, and indeed anxious, to make sacrifices for the common 
good of India AYo have agreed over a wide range of very import- 
ant subjects to deiogatc oui much cherished sovereignty to federal 
institutions in which we of the States will be repiesented We have 
thioughout, 1 ventuie to asseit, shown that our first thought has 
been foi a piospeious and united India If from time to time we 
bale thought it necessai-^ to interpose a caution or to put forward a 
claim it has been due to the fact that we are the trustees foi our 
subjects , for, owing to the circumstances which are in large measure 
beyond oui contiol, we in the Indian States have not enjoyed many 
of those^dvantages which haie brought prospeiity to British India 
We haie been in some soit the step-children of the Government of 
India, we haie been isolated fiom the tide of progress, we have 
been haired in back waters awaj* from the mam stream of economic 
and political development We also feel, therefore, that our own 
people me not as yet fitted in all directions to hold their own with 
the people of British India, we think that some allowance must be 
made foi them, if the^ aie not to stait in the friendly competition of 
service to our Motherland undei a crippling handicap We there- 
fore appeal to all conceined that advantage should not be taken of 
the fact that we are comparatively, undeveloped and imder- 
populated 

I have heard some anxiety expressed m certain quarters regard- 
ing the constitutional position of subjects of the Indian States 
This mattei is plainly beyond the jurisdiction of this Conference, 
since it is solely a domenstic concern of each Sovereign State But 
the question is so neai my own heart, as well ns, I know, to that of 
my brother Piinces that I take leave to refei to it m the course of 
these remarks I would point out that the Chamber of Princes has 
already taken it up, and bv formal resolution has brought it promi- 
nently to the notice of each constituent member So far as my own 
State IS concerned, the fundamental rights of the subjects have 
already been pioclaimed, such, as to mention only a few, habeas 
corpus, leligious fieedom, libertv of person and security of property, 
and the independence of Judiciary, etc 

I am suie that mv State is no exception among other States who 
have done similai things I apologise for this digression into 
personal and domestic matters and for having mentioned them here, 
but I believe it will be useful 

Sir, the question of paramountcy, as we all know, is, outside the 
ambit of tlie piesent discussion This is not the place nor the 
occasion to discuss in detail the exercise of these powers of para- 
mountcy over the States which at least is our view, in one form or 
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responsible for so large a part of tlie handicaps 
under ^lucb ire are at present labounng But now that we are 
laying tbe foundations of an All-India Fedeiation it is of the utmost 
importance that the question be settled in consultation with the 
Viceioj without any further loss of tune and in a luannei that will 

At this stage the point which I 
should Idv-e to make to-day is this The attitude which I and luv 
brother Prmces have adopted towards the question of the Federatm'n 
has not been dictated by any desire for selfish advantage 

Let us look at the facts of the situation TVe of the Indian 
Mates are already in possession of, nay more, we have never lost 
the enjoyment of that Swaraj, that sovereignti' and internal inde- 
pendence for which the sons of British India aie at present negotia- 
ting We hare oui own private domestic diffeiences uith the 
Agents of the Crown uu India so fai as the mannei in whicli fho 
poweis of paramountcy are exercised, but in the main, despite 
occasional pinpricks and discomforture, we feel that our position is 
safe, that we can rely on the good faith of Gieat Biitain, iifoii the 
contents of onr solemn Tieaties and upon the proclamation^! of 
successive Soveieigns which have left ns in no donbt tliat the liighe^t 
authorities of the Empiie emphaticallv endorse oin own neu that 
these Tieaties aie inviolate and inviolable, and that the Sn^e^clgns 
of England legaid the lights, pnvileges, and dignitim! of the 
Piinces of India as being as worthv of respect as tlieir own 

Had we been thinking purely and simply of the inteie-f- of 
ourselves and of our ruling Houses, nothing nonld ha^e been ca-ur 
for us than to demand protection jgunrantced to im hr nur Tic.iftes 
and avoid joining hancTs vith Biitish India in the demand nliuli 
has been pnt foimmid foi self-government But ue did not i.ike 
this view as loyal sons of India vhich ve, not hhc ani one cIm', 
have eveiy light to call ouiselves, and also as luling Viimt'- hound 
in the closest ties to the Peison and Tliinne of Ills Ma^osU, ilic 
King-Empeior, we heheved it to be the advantage alike of mn 
Motliei Countri’ and of the Empiie tliat India should tliiongh 
Eedeiation become one gieat Countiy 

Fiom the beginning of tins Conference it lias been oin dt-ire 
to help and not to lundei the piogies-, of our Hotheiland. and 1 t <'< ! 
that in any just consideration of the true iutex(-<ts of flw roiudiv 
the paiticipation of the Indian States no le•^■^ than that oi "''"I 
India will be found a lequisite and satisfacton Mui-tituf'on.d .>i<. 
political advance, but I clesne to a-sme y.u a tha if 
anv case the uisb of the States to make am aft^nq.f in , In, uia » 
Biitish India or in anv event to be unie.T.onal)]c m out demain 

So fai as the States aie roueeined, it is pl.nn tli ft m " 'j' 

the Constitutional position vlinh ihev enjov within ^ 

the.r entix into the Pe<le.»t„n, i .!■' 


thioucrb the. Viceiov, with His ^ 

teims'and methods undei and b^ 

tion will have to be embodied in Trca.n- bctiu 


Grivunnunt .'C i 
w ill f r f' r fk‘ 1 ' 'b I 
f f ' rt t io 1 7 f'' n 


the individual States 
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Sn. befoie couchuliug ilijs biief surve} of the woik of the Federal 
Sliuctuie !>ub-L'omuniice, it is ui} gieat pleasine as well as my 
bouudeu duty to pay my tiibute to the Loid Chaucelloi We owe 
to his patieure, powei of peisiiasion, couitesy aud ability, the 
piiiicipal ineabUies of~the sik cess which this, the Ceiitial Committee 
oi all, if 1 ina;\ be pei nutted the expiession, has been able to 
achieve 

llie I’epoits of the othei sub-Committees aie also befoie us 
Much of the spade woih has been done, but as tlie-^ piimarily 
coiicoin (he inteiual allaiis of Biitish ludia, I will not attempt to 
sul^ev the held in am detail In then case, howevei, I find that 
theie also is a gieat deal of agi cement as fai as piinciples are 
iinolved Theie inaA be some dilleicncc of opinion o\ei questions 
of detail, but we ha\e not tiled to woik out details, and even if we 
had attempted we could neiei lime finished oui woik even in 
six month- Indeed as I ha\e alieadi pointed out, Iheie aie still 
mam details to be filled in so fai as the Fedeial Stiuctuie itself 
IS foiK'i’ined Tlieie is ample time to woik out these details in 
small committees in India oi elsewlieie But enough has been done 
to enable us to take decisiout, on questions of Mtal impoitance, 
aud that is exaeth what, as I uudeistaud, we aie heie for Let 
us, theiefoie, if I may lespecttulh suggest it, confine ouiselves to 
decisions on cpiestious of piinciple aud thus come to satisfactoiy 
conclusions as quicklv as possible Anvhow, whatevei he the 
result of fuithei negotiations aud in whatevei maunei the details 
maj be fixed, oi one thing we aie ceitain We have laid the 
foundations foi a seIf-go\eiuing Dominion of India into the 
constitution ot which both Biitish India and the Indian States will 
eiitei as honouiable and co-equal paitneis, which will piovide, in 
the wolds of a Besolution passed in the Chambei of Princes in 
Febiuaiy oi last leai “ uecessan safeguaids and reseivations for 
all vital luteiests m the counts,’ aud winch will enable India to 
take hei jdace among the gieatest Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth of Xations Xothing, 1 am sine, will shake us 
fioni this gieat decision It is now oulv left foi all of us to see 
that the edifice which we have begun is comjileted in a manner 
woidhv of its inception 

With these _few geneial obseivntious on what we have been doing 
in oui Committees and what still lemaius to be done, I close these 
all too inadequate lemaiks b% making two appeals 

The fiist I addiess to oui fiiends of Biitish India, and I make 
tins fiist appeal with the moie eonfideuce in that I peisonallv have 
alwavs held it to be the fiist clutr of an Indian Piince that he 
should also be an Indian nationalist In these last stages of our 
impoitant woik I know we aie all agreed tint the time has come 
when Piinces and people, leadeis of the Indian States and leaders 
oi Biitish India, once again stand united in our deteimination to 
leave nothing undone which will advance the leputation and 
honoiii of the country which we love so well 
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We liave set clearly before our eyes tbe ideals foimulated bv 
Loid Sankey when he adjuied us to think not of British India nnt 
of the Indian States but of India We hold our mother cou^t^r 
fore ever3d;hing else— before oui individual claims, before tS 
claims of our States, before the claims of British India, for m 
liteial truth there is no reason why we should not stand united 

Theie IS nothing m the respective faiths of the Muslims and of 
the Jliudus to lead to ill- will between us I7iU it theiefore be 
too much to expect that whatever communal drfterences may remain 
will nov, in these final stages, be once tor all settled? Shall I be 
consideied presumptuous it, in the fair name of my Motherland 
I appeal to my respected biethren to drown all such difierences in 
tbe deep sea and to emeige out of this Conference all united as one 
homogeneous body, Hindus, Muslims, Depressed Classes, Sikhs and 
othei minoiities, all happy and contented, strong and pure, ready 
to woik out the destinies of our India, destinies which we hope 
will soon be placed in our hands? 


Let us all, then, labour courageously and with good heart to 
secuie tor each interest in India its due consideration and its neces- 
saiy sateguaids, setting clearly before our eyes the ideal which we 
nil cherish of an India in which internal rifts and dissentions shall 
have dissappeared 

kfy nest appeal is addressed to the Government, to the political 
paities and to the people of Gieat Britain Bef oie I make it, may 
I pay my tribute to the manner in which you, Mr Prime Mmister, 
and 5 'our Government, together with the members of the other 
political parties, have received us in our capacity as representatives 
of India I am sure I am spealcmg not merely on behalf of myself 
or the Indian Piinces, but on behalf of the entire Delegation to the 
H-ound Table Confeience, when I say that it has been a source of 
great satisfaction and encouiagement to all of us throughout the 
proceedings of this Conference to feel that the fundamental desire 
of Gieat Biitain has been to hear India’s claim in a spirit of equity 
and justice 

Xour own peisonality, Mr Piime Mmister, has been a peipetual 
inspiration to us, and I should like at the same time to mcliMe m 
my giateful thanks- our Secretary of State, Mr Wedgwood BeM, 
who has worked, as we all know, without rest for the success of the ' 


Conference 

Sii as to the mannei in which India s claim has been put 
forward it is not right foi me to speak, but as an Indian I can only 
say that I am proud of the service which has been ^ 

country by her most honoured sons The statesmanship, th 
wisdS, th"^ moderation and the foresight h-e ctara« 

the work of emment patriots on the other side of the table would, 
l\enture to think, do^ honour to the most prominent representatives 

of any country m the world 

That the mannei m which the cause of India has been pleaded 
has W efie” a^y apparent. I thmk, from the oonrageons 


( 
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niul bioadimmlcHl speech of Lord Rending Lord Reading, if I 
may he pcrnutled to ‘:ay so, is a worthy upholder of the great 
Liberal tradition which has contributed so much to the gloij of 
Rntain ITi*- speech was in that same InftA strain of statesmanship 
which in limes past con^erfed a rebellious Canada and a seceding 
South Africa into lo%nl and deioted jinrtners in the British Com- 
monwealtli It lias civen to all of us new hope, for it has made 
us feel that the friendly and sjmpalhctic public opinion ot Great 
Biit.nn, to which I haye already lefencd, will in no long time 
find cxjire-sion in dcfinife teims, 

lo tbo-c S(>cfioiis of opinion which aie still hesitating may I say 
this 1( fioni A oil I hat Indians Innc learned to ^alue free insti- 
tutions To ^ou the^ owe the giowtb of that sense of common 
nationhood (hat now inspires them m their claims on behalf of their 
country 

Wo on this Cldc of the Table cannot be classed ns agitators Our 
stake ill India is great indeed and aet we loin with oui biethren 
in Jiiitish India in iiiging a on to a "encrous measure of political 
advance Should we do this if we did not belieae that the tune 
for a subsinntial and eftectiac nda-ance had arrived ° Are we likely 
to risk chaos and disoidcr of a kind which must touch us far more 
ncarla than it cm po«sibla (ouch a*ou^ Aie we likela to imperil 
the idministratiae traditums which are amongst the gieatest of 
Britain s gifts to India? I state confideutla that Biitain has no 
bettor friends m India than the Indian Piinces who a leld to none 
in their dcaotioii to the King Emperor aud in their attachment ro 
the British connection a'ot it is we as well as British India who 
now iirtre Biitaiii lo a bold and geneious policy 

There niaa be anomalies ili the constitution which we hare tried 
to set up but aalncli constitution in the world is fiee from anomaly? 
There maa be scope for criticism of the constitution we are propos- 
ing, but winch constitution can be sate from criticism ° The 
structuic maa not be peifect but where else in the world has an 
attempt been made to frame a constitution foi so many a-aried 
interests and communities and what country has tried to bring 
into one homogeneous whole such heterogeneous elements^ TThy 
should we then be despondent if we do not succeed in designing 
a constitution which would satisfy the fastidious demands of the 
enthusiasts for a constitution purely on the lines of the British 
unitary system'^ Our problems are unique, and aae can solve them 
only in an unique manner 

May I remind this Conference of the wise words of the Marquess 
of Lothian who said that the one the only, cure foi iriesponsibility 
was responsibility Give India, then responsibility coupled wuth 
such safeguards ns may be agreed upon to be necessaiw for the 
transitory peiiod, and you will at once gam the loral co-operation, 
the firm friendship, of one-fifth of the human race Let us go 
back and tell our people that “ British statesmanship has risen to 
this, as to so many other emergencies The war is clear for India’s 
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an, fet. 

Tm Co2iieience lias aclneved sucli an amount of ag-reemeut as 
0 patnot jio leal statesman would evei di-eam of spoiifnn or would 
tlimic of destroying, and it is on tlie basis 0^1x18 agieemfut that I 
.u h all lespect, urge upon you, Mr Prime MinisteVr^rorylm 
c go and your patiiotism into the channels of constructire woik 
^ ^ suggest IS the real answer to the forces 

ot nnaichy and dissatisfaction wbicb may at times be raising tbeir 
ugly beads Help these patiiots fiom British India, I lespectfully 
uige YOU, to save Iheii countiy from wreck and ruin It is foi you 
Ppuie Minister, ns the head of His Majesty’s Government, to 
speak for the Biitish people, and to tell India that her lepresenta- 
tion, in spite of all the efforts of the pessimists, has found a response 
uoitliy of its meiils. It is for you to speak the words which will 
link mv country for evei to yours by those ties of affection and of 
goodwill, which, stiongei than bonds of iron, will unite withm the 
British Commonwealth of Hations the peoples alike of East and 
"West. India, Ml Pi ime Minister, awaits your announcement with 
bated bieath I am siu’e Great Britain will not disappoint her 

Chairman I want your guidance for the further conduct of 
our business In the oidinaiy way this Eeport would be treated 
as pievious lepoits have been tieated by this Committee You will 
remember that paiagiaph by paragraph was put, and they weie 
just noted, and in the process of noting, those of you who had 
specific points to make, made them, and those points were noted 
so that the Government and those who aie gom^ to continue to 
woik at this subject might have the benefit of the record made 
This Eepoit, however, is m a somewhat different position I want 
to come, first of all, to a bargain with you — ^that is, that the speeches 
made heie on this Bepoit wiU not be repeated at the Plenary 
Session A double speech, I think is quite unnecessary— for one 
leason, a very supreme leason, that we all know each other now 
quite well, aiid aie so fully possessed of each others views that it 
would only be waste of time to heai those views stated twice I 
think, however, in view of the importance of this Eepoit, that I 
will give you an interval foi what I might call, in House of Com- 
mons language, a second leading debate That, I think might 
be finished by lunch time, and then we will meet in the afteinoon 
and we wiU put the Eeport paragraph by paragiaph 

Mr Fazl-ul-Hnq His Highness The Age Khan has heen 
authorised by the Muslim Delegation to make a statement to vou, 
Sn and to this Conference a"s His Highness is not wel , I have 
b^e’n asked to read out a statement on his behalf and on 
the Muslim Delegation The statement, Sii, runs as follows 

“ Mr Piime Minister, we should like to on record the 
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<'oinniit(oe aiul the Fccluial Siruciuio sub-Coninuttec The 
J\lnshm momhert) of those Coiiuniitecs linvo tnkcu pait in and 
ynon (heir a'jseut to some of the recommendations of these 
Mih-Committe^von llie di<;tincl and cleai nndoi standing that 
the po'^ition !^[u‘ 5 llm commnnit}' 11111 he eftectively 

^nfogu.iided in tmT futmo coii'^tilntion of India We have 
ihromrlumt acted in a spmt of compromise, and have spared 
no efloifs to bring about the desired lesiilts As i on are aware. 
Sir. MO ha\e unfortunatelv failed to accomplish this object, 
and no 'settlement of tlic onlstnnding Uindn-^rnslim problem 
has been eiiected In these ciicnnistaiices \ie feel that the only 
eoni'-e that is foiisisfent alike iiith the position of oni com- 
mnniti and its jietnii.ir needs, and the smooth working of the 
non constitution whuh we ha\e been seeking to evolve during 
the hist nine weeks i- to leiieiate oui claim that no advance is 
possilde oi piailnable whethci in tlic Piovinccs or in the 
t'enti il (bneininent without ade(|uate s.Tfeguards for the 
^[u^^ns of Indii. ind that no constitution will be acceptable 
to the Muslims of India without such safeguards ” 

(Joloncl Hal car ^tr Prune Minister, we have reached a stage 
in oui [Hot till iirs when we must deal compiehensnelv with the 
eiitiie pioble 1 of India instead of in paits as we have had to do 
so far AVe haie to gatliei up the threads of oui discussions in the 
\arious sub-Coininittecs and to weave a jiatiein with these Thus 
alone should we lie able to ludtre the sirengtli of the texture and the 
elfci t of (oloui and design ]*rom the point of view of the States, 
Sir, we aic piimipalh inteiestod in the recommendations about 
the futuie constitution its component elements its composition, 
the powers of the Go\ eminent at the Ccntie and the extent of its 
responsibility tn the Federal Legislature We aie also vitallv con- 
cerned with regard to the projiosals in regard to national defence 
which deal with the question how and at what late India can be 
made lesponsible for the defence of her frontiers 

Although manv impoitant details remain to be worked out even 
in respect of these points, the mateiial in our hands is sufficient 
to provide the outlines of the scheme which would result from the 
completion of those details and to enable us to estimate its merits 
from the common standpoint of India and England 

I veutuie to think that one cardinal fact is fullv appreciated by 
-evervone in this Committee, and it is that India as a whole will 
judge any scheme bv this single criterion — does it or does it not 
transfer to the people of India the maximum responsibility piacti- 
cable at tins stage to manage their own affairs? England, after 
the unforgettable manifestation of sincere good will towards India 
and her genuine desire to make India an equal partner in the 
Biitish Commonwealth, will justifiably applv this test Does the 
scheme provide adequate safeguards for the safety stability and 
good government of India, and for the maintenance for as long as 
dhe British Empire endures, of cordial co-operation between 

tKOTJXD TAHLE I 
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same pioblem ^-bicb restilts from laudable ambition-ambition 
Tml to ond England In the case of India, tlie- 

^ ^ ^Jegotten of the desire to test ber capacity— m that of 
England of the eqnally natural desire to see tie fruition of the- 
seed cast upon fecimd soil. 


Tlie question, tbeiefoie, is to iriat extent does the consti- 
tution ivlncb emerges from tbe Eeporfs before us satisfv tbese- 
criteiia^ How far does it rest in the sons of India tbe responst 
bihty to gorem tbeir own country and make them masters m tbeir 
on n bouse ^ How fai does it provide tbe essential safeguaids to* 
ensuie tbe safetj- and good government of India bv ^a stable- 
administiation® I venture to state it as my considered judgment 
that the constitution wbicb bas been sketched satisfies all tbese- 
conditions 


Biiefly, it cieates a Federal Central Government in vbicb all 
tbe States and eveiy unit of British Indian admmistiation will be 
repieseiited Tbe Executive Agency of this Government is to be 

lesponsible to its Legislatuie, subject only to this proviso, that for* 
some time to come the responsibility in respect of defence and- 
foieign affairs is to be vested m tbe Yiceroy, who will for tbe 
jiuipose of these matteis be under tbe supeiwision, direction and 
control of tbe Biitisb Cabinet Tbe Yiceroy, as tbe highest repie- 
seutative of tbe Ciown, will fm-tber be given poweis, should au- 
emeigency aiise, to secure peace and tranquillity of tbe country 
How there may be difierences of opinion as to the* adequacy of the- 
means suggested for securing this end, but there is no difference 
that tbe end is of paramount importance Tbeie is, tbeiefoie, 
nothing to cavil at in tbe conception of tbe scheme, and I venture- 
to submit that tbe stiucture designed to realise it fully accommo- 
dates that conception. 


How, as regaids tlie Yiceioy’s emergency and certain other 
leserved poweis, it is possible to comment that they constitute such 
a truncation of tbe body of responsibBity as to reduce it to a 
grotesque toiso, and, tbelefore, what tbe proposed constitution sets 
un is ultimatelv a camouflaged despotic Government But is tfiat 
reallv so^ Aie these reservations entirely unnecessarv ine 
answer must Be found m tbe present co^itions of India, bowel e. 
they mav have been brought about YTbat is the aim of tbo^ 
resJivations, and aie they going to prove a blndran^ oi a help 
duiint^ tbe difficult period of transition from nmety pei cent 
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1- -ouii i" Indi.i dm oldpinont iii roiiain splieios leiideis them 
miiu'i t -'.u \ ^Soi is India f^niii" to bo dobaiied from shoniug, 
as soini as that jioiiil of ad\aiue is p-aniod, that they lune ceased 
to bo justifiod 

duo of llio lo'^erAalioiis is m lo-^poil of defence In this (jnes- 
(lon aio iinoKod the \ital inioiosts of flic Slates soAeial of mIioiii 
ha^o assi<fiiod oi coded cxlonsno toiiiton to tlio Biitish Goveni- 
nionl Is the pi 1(0 of niilitan' jirotodion Others aio paving 
subsidies 'J lu'sc and the oonti ilmlions of tlic Slales in othei 
mimoions w n- must conic into the io( Koning as soon as tlie snb]ect 
•of federal finamial obligations is laKon nji ioi dcteiinination 

1 will tondi njion one nioK* point onh , and that coiueius the 
piopoilioii wlinh the io])i«'scntalions of the States should beai in 
the I odoril Houses, cspc( lalK the I'jipei Ilonse, to the lepieseuta- 
tnos of Jtiitish India It would ik' icidih agieed that the essence 
of I'edciation is e(inalit\ of status In it tlicie (an be no (jnestion 
of tlie s(^bojdin.if ion of one ( onipoiieiit ji.iit to another Xo unit 
or gionj) of milts (an doinin ite .un otliei unit oi gionp of units 
lint fnither when the Instoric position the so\eieign chaiactei and 
the spt ( lal ^alne of the States lo the I'Vderation in the niattei of 
defeiue is leiliscd. their (laini to ecpialitv of repiesentation must 
be held est iblishcd foi after all the States on the one hand and 
lliitish India on the other tnih lejiiesent the fedeiating entities 
jiiid the\ aie but two 

It would be ea«\ to attai K this claim as it is alwavs easv to attack 
iiin ( oiistitut lull, and, iiub'ed, to de,stlo^ it by the shot and shell of 
logic, and no one can pietend that the (oiistitntion onlv the baie 
oiitlines of which we li.ne woiked out in this Confeience, can with- 
stand the oiisbuight ot the political logiLian or constitutional 
piirist Hut Sir, in nn humble Mew, of all the futile people in 
the woilcl the constitutional purist is the most futile, and foi this 
suflicient reason, if I lnn^ sa-\ so. iliat constitutional pmism 
lepiesents the doctiiiie of tlie utteilv impossible, which disiegaids 
the fact tliat const ilutioiis .me not beautiful dieains concietised but 
practical inc‘thods applied to the pi-actu.ol needs of the woikadar 
world by impel feet men for the benefit of impel feet men Theie 
arc no constitutions howe'vei admiiable in their working, which 
arc not open to logical obiections lA'e can therefore safelv leave 
aside the obieetions of the louiealh minded and of those inipiessod 
bv the necessity of appioximatmg constitutions to lecognised 
dheones It is the woikability of a constitution that matteis and 
^owc-^el impeifect a constitution, expeiience has shown that, given 
men of earnest pmiiose, the woist constitution can be made a great 
piactical success 

Sii, the constitution which has been sketched in outline la 
evolved from the plav of mind upon mind, and from the inteiaction 
of points of view difterent no doubt but differing in consequence of 
fhe appioaeh to the goal fiom different standpointsi A widespread 
Smpiession has been in existence that India wants to have nothing 

i2 
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■to do with Britain while Britain wants to continue for ever to 
dominate India. What those of ns not only inside this Conference 
bnt ontside it have found the position in leality to be, is that 
England recognises that India must have liberty to manage her 
own aftairs, whereas representatives of India here realise not merely 
the advantages of the British connection but also the advantage of 

the ample 

liberty of India If it is not a useless digression, Sir, I would 
venture to say that the text from which all the sons of both countries 
should henceforth preach is contact, personal contact, more intimate 
contact If such close contact is maintained throughout the 
coming month I see no occasion for despair Indeed I am full of 
hope that such an association of thought and will, when the last 
finishing touches have been put to the picture, will produce not so 
much a beautiful pictuie as a living one In that hope and in that 
belief I beg that the bulk of the proposals now before us should be 
gladly and wholeheartedly adopted, by us, m order that the neces- 
sary atmosphere may be created for the necessary dev(»lopment<T 
that are still to come 


Diwan Bahadvr Ramachandia Rao Mr Prime Minister, we 
are thankful to you for givmg us this opportunity of making a few 
general remaiks on the Report of the sub-Committee as it has been 
presented to us It seems to me without committing myself to 
every one of the proposals made in this Report that I might, on 
my own behalf, express great satisfaction that this question of 
Eederation has been placed on a sound footing 

Sir, in the long discussions that have taken place during the last 
ten years in the Legislative Assembly on the question of the con- 
stitutional position of India, three questions have always been 
prominently raised One of them is' what is to be the position 
of the Indian States in the new constitution , secondly, how 
is India to get self-government without being placed in a position 
to defend herself, and the third is the perpetual and drficult prob- 
lem of Hindu-Muslim relations 


Now, Sir, I may say that the proceedings of this Conference in 
Committee and in Plenary Session have taken the solution o^hm 
problem in the three directions to a very successful issue With 
regard to the Indian States, it has been my dieam that the consti- 
tution of India should embrace all these States and that we should 
have a united India as a self-governing unit, and I ventuie to say 
that I took np the cause of the people of the States in Conferences 
of the people of the States and I hope and believe that they will 
also favour a Eederation The Princes have placed the whole of 
India iinder a deep debt of gratitude by coming mto the Eedeic ion 
hi this way and completing the political stnictuie for the wJiole 
of India i/the manner which has been attempted m this Repo 
Therefore it is a matter of great satisfaction that ^be 
of the India polity has been acceleiated by ^i.Iion 

willing agreement of the Princes to come into the Eederation, 
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Otherwise •ne should have been faced with a numhei of othei diffi- 
culties, if the quesiiou of Dominion Status for Biitish India alone 
had to be considered But, Sir, His Hmhness the Nauab of Bhopal 
has leferred to the anxle^^ uhich has been felt in flic States uitli 
regal d to the position of (he people of Ihe States I ha\e cii dilated 
a note to all the Memheis of the Committee ol my vieus on this 
subject, especially uith regard to the position of the people in the 
Indian States They are now under autocratic administrations, 
and it has been felt that the only way in uhich the question of 
citi7enship rights could bo sohcd is by enacting in the Constitution 
the fundamental rights which will be applicable to not only the 
people of British India but the people of the Indian States, also 
citizenship rights which uill be cleailv defined in regard to all the 
people of the Federating States and I’lo-Mnees 

That IS the position that I take up uith regaid to tins mallei, 
and it IS a mattei of great satisfaction to me to kiiou that citi/enslnp 
rights have been conceded in the State of Bhopal, and that olliei 
Indian Ituleis aie also contemplating it His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner and otlier ruling I’linces, I understand lia\e 
under contemplation proposals for placing the position of the Indian 
States’ subjects on a fiiin footing, but my contention is tliat the 
only way in nhich tins could be satisfactonlv dealt with is by 
enacting citizenship rights in the constitution so as to be applicable 
also to the people of all the Federating States 

Sir, that is a matter which I expect wall leceive consideranon 
in the near future, and I trust that this matter will be placed on a 
satisfactory footing Perhaps it is only necessary to say that the 
Hehru Report, of which I see some of the distuiguished authors 
here, has laid great stress upon enacting the fundamental rights in 
the constitution, and this subject has been lefeired to almost in 
every sub-Committee of the Conference which has had to deal with, 
this question of the Indian constitution 

"With regard to Defence, I also think that the whole question in 
India should be viewed from the point of view as at what pace the 
Indian Army will be Indianised I am avaie of the difficulties of 
the problem, but there is something like being too cautious in this 
matter, and I trust that we shall be able to achieve this result as 
early as possible, and that the question of national defence and 
transferring the responsibility of defending India to the shoulders 
of the sons of India will receive very adequate consideration I do 
not wish to refer to other matters which I daresay will arise on the 
Report as a whole 

Mr Josln Sir, It is a matter of some gratification that the 
Report of the Federal Structure sub-Committee proposes to place 
in the hands of the Indians a great portion of the responsibility of 
the Government of India , but, Sir, the mere fact that the power of 
governing India will henceforth be transferred to Indians is not in 
itself sufficient to create enthusiasm in the hearts of those who rare 
for the interests of the masses and of the workmg classes The 
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r'lnllfnif nf"" substitution of 

tW wp^t autociacy m the place of Biitisb bmeauciacv, 

ley want political powei to be tiansfeiied to the people of India 

Tnclia and not onlv to a few people m 

: i 1 +1T to judge the Eeport of tbe kibtom- 

inittee by two tests. 

The fiist test is to whom the powei wiU be tiansfeired and 
sewndly whethei the inteiests of the woilang classes will be 
suthcieutly piotected in the constitution proposed by the Federal 
Stmctuie sub-Committee In my speech at the Plenaiy Session 
I stated tliat I was not wedded to a paiticulai form of Gorernnient, 
whether it was unitarr oi fedeial, but that I was wedded to a 
constitution which would piotect the interests of the working 
classes and of the masses I also stated in my speech at the Plenary 
Session that under a Federal foam of Government wheie the power 
of the Fedei'al Government to latify international conventions is 
limited, the international protection given to woikeis by the 
International Labour Organisation working undei the auspices of 
the League of Nations becomes much less Eeadmg the Eepoif of 
tlie sub-Gommittee, I do not find which is the piopei authority 
foi the latificatiou of the Conventions of the International Laboiu 
Oiganisation Perhaps by inference we may find that this subject, 
along with the subject of foreign aliairs, may be a Crown subject, 
but, Sii, when a subject is made a Ciown subject it does not 
necessai’Ey piotect the inteiests of the woikiug classes The Ciown 
subjects will be under the authority of the Yiceioy and tJie Yiceroy 
may have the power to latify conventions, but if we aie studying 
the coustitution we find that laboui is not a fedeial subject and the 
Viceroy also is not given special powers to enact legislation on 
Laboui matteis as he is given special powers to deal with defence, 
political matters, and foreign matteis 

I theiefore think that the Viceioy’s powei- to latifv conventions 
and to enfoice the lalificatiou is limited, and theiefoie the intei- 
natioual piotection at pzesent given to the Indian woikeis bv the 
International Laboui Organisation will be cousideiably i educed 
undei the piesent constitution My fear is that heieaftei theie will 
be no ratification of any inteinational convention passed by the In- 
teiuational Labour Confeieuce Tip to this time British India alone 
lould latify international conventions, and they did i-itifv some 
< onventions , but heieaftei if any conventions are to be istified they 
will have to be latified by the Federal Government, but the 
Federal Government is not given the powei of latififation, the 
power of latification is given to the Ticeioy, and the ^ weioy does 
not possess the power to give effect to the latification 

Su ludo-ing the constitution from the othei test, namely 1o vliom 
Is the powe? transferied, the Keport of 

state ^4o will get the franchise foi the election at leas of ^^ower 
House of the Federal Legislature It discusses the subject of direct 
ekchon, aucl it la stated that some -embers o he 

sob-Oommittee hare a preference for direct e'y*''" 

ide of the franchise, and the Franchise suh-Commitfee has aJso 


IS ma( 
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made no recommendations regarding the fiancliise for the indeinl 
Legi'^latuie I anit afraid that if theie is no mention of the fian- 
chise, and if direct election is insisted upon, it is possible that the 
pobtical poweis which will be transferied under this constitution 
will be tiansfeiied only to a veiy small number of the Indian 
people 

I have a prefeience foi duect election, but if it is found that 
undei a system of diiect election adult franchise will not be piac- 
ticable, and if I am given a choice of direct election undei a limited 
franchise and indiiect election with an adult franchise, I shall 
unhesitatingly accept the lattei, because I feel that what is im- 
poitaut for the people of India is not a meie transfei of political 
power from the Biitish bureaucracy to an Indian aiistociacy and 
oligarchy, what is important is that political powei will be trans- 
fei red from the British bureauciacy to the Indian people 

Mr Jadhai Sir, the political aim of the party which I have 
the honoui to lepiesent in the Legislative Council of Bombay is the 
attamment of complete Dominion Status at as early a stage as 
possible, and as the first step towaids the realisation of that object 
I accept the present Eeport on behalf of the coiiimimities I 
repiesent I can say that the people in the Bombay Presidency, the 
Mahiattas and the allied communities and the backward communi- 
ties 111 geneial, will accept this present step as a substantial advance, 
and I may piomise our co-opeiation in working it 

The Montagu-Chelmsfoi d Eefoims weie accepted bv the Libeials,, 
by the Mahiattas and other allied commimities and by my Muham- 
madan friends, and they have worked these Eefoims to a ceitain 
extent satisfactoiilv in the Presidency of Bombay I do not lav 
much stress upon the words that are used in drafting any constitu- 
tion, but I attach great importance to the spirit with which the 
constitution is worked, and I may say that the spuit m which the 
constitution of 1920 was worked was very good in the begmning 
and for a few yeais after 1924, but duiing the lemainmg peiiod 
the spiiit was not veiw conducive to harmony, and friction aioser 
and that was the leason why dyarchy vas declaied to be a failuie. 

T tiust Sir, that the spnit behind these Eefoims will be veiv 
coidial, and both England and India will work these Eeforms with 
unanimity and with an idea of advancmg India on the path of 
self-government as a full-fledged Dominion forming part of thu 
British Commonwealth of Ifations 

I legret to note from the declaration which has been read, that 
the Hindus and Mussalmans have not come to an understanding on 
the minorities question As far as my Presidency is concerned we 
have got a very good understanding with the Muhammadans , the 
Government of Bombay have recommended separate eleotoiates f„i 
them, and, bv a resolution of the people I represent, the same 
principle has been approved Personally, I have never asked foi 
separate electorates for my comnjunities ; I am happy to be in the 
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thn Li ^ ^ Situation in the Bombay Presidency and 

the opinion m the Bombay Presidency was yery well set forth iy my 

Setalvad in the Minorities snb-CommitteeL 
that although they would ask for a joint electorate, if our friends 
tbe ALussalmans wanted communal electoiates we would not stand 
in them way but would support them Even at this late stase I 
am still hopeful that the disagreement will be oyeicome The 
difterence between the two communities cannot be very wide it 
IS bound to be very little, and it should not be difficult to bridge 
over that gulf if the matter is left in the hands of some competent 
arbitrator 

For the Mahratta community whom I represent I haye said 
nothing I haye stated that we are content to be in joint electorates, 
but I may say here that the Mahrattas and the allied commimities 
have had certain leseryed seats for ten years, and I ask that con- 
cession should be continued The right of reseiwation does not 
■come in the way of any community at all It acts in the sftme way 
as a safety valye in a steam engine acts, that is, it comes into 
operation whenever there is danger, but it lies dormant when there 
13 no danger So this right of reservation does not come in the 
way of other communities, and therefore I claim. Sir, that it should 
be continued , and, if the number of seats is to be increased, then 
the reserved seats should also be increased in the same proportion ' 

i n . I 

Sir A P Patro Sir, we agree with the geneial features of the 
Ileport, and when I say “ we ” I am speakmg on behalf of the 
All-India non-Brahmin Federation We have been considering as 
to the attitude we should take with regard to the Federal structure 
that IS being discussed by the members of this sub-Committee We 
fully appreciate the scheme that was outlined by the able States- 
man, the Chairman' of the sub-Committee The Report is an 
admirable exposition of the Federal structure for India; the scheme 
places India in a line equal to the other States in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations Another admirable feature of this Report 
IS that it gives room, opens the door, for the discussion of many 
important and vital questions relating to the federal problems which 
will have to be discussed hereafter both in India and in England 
We also appreciate very gi atefully the marvellous spirit that has 
been created both in India and m England by the valuable contri- 
bution made by Lord Reading m this matter It was at one time 
thought that it might be very difficult for the sub-Committee to 
be able to achieve the result which it has been able to do m the 
midst of the confiicting opmions and political controversies tha 
prevailed, but it is for the good fortune of India that Lord Reading 
has given the excellent lead, and India is very grateful to Lord 

Reading 

Ji Lord Peel, the Chairman of the Conservative Delegation is 
very cautions in expressmg definite views, we realise « he is 
actig in a manner Lae to the traditions of the great 
WcFesents He does not wanf. to take a step, forward without 
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knownitr Oiut li(' IS staiuhnp: nn 'rmiiful 'J'lip inaiiA rc'i-i da- 

tums ijid ( 1111(1 )l loii-'. 111' ( on situ'i ■. ail' not at all adt'ijiiato and 
oHootno, lull ^\]lcn tlio {iiotiiu' is lillnl in, as was sn^rjrostod in the 
ItejKiil I lioi'i' he will iiiid that, after all, he is not on d inj,'erous 
jriound and he is not takini: am risK in the matter (liadmilh 
tlie putiiro will he tilled iirhotli iii India and in Liifrlaiid. and 
then it will he found that iti is i safe e\]iei inii'iit 

One other niitter to which I would hej,' to diaw the attention of 
the C'oiifereiire is that a pxnl deal M't reinaiiis to he done in older 
to in iKe this s( heme 'i sm ( ess Jf J M'litiire to refer to the re^riet- 
tahle and the piiiifiil fact that wc* ha\t‘ not M't heen .ihle to (onio 
to an iinderstandinj,' iiiioiif,' oiir-eKes with re^' ird to the domestn 
jtHdileiii of minoritits, if it is not sol^ed A(>t, we are sme that in 
the ( mirse of time when we ( oiisider it further — and 1 ( in assuii' 
m\ Muss liman fuemls of this — th( reasonahle snfe;rtiai ds whnh 
the\ reiiuiie will he |)ro\ ided in the rules uid in the ( onstitiitioii 
alouir nil tluise injuind li\ all other minorities 'i’lii' J’nme 
Minister lias declared th.it the first and fundimental jiniu ijde will 
h> the s'ifet\ ind s,.curit\ of .ill the iiiinoiities in the new consti- 
tution 'I'll it IS not ”0111': to he' nof:lcet('d, .iiid J m i\ fui Iher as-iire 
onr M iiss dm in fni'iids th it th it w ill he one of tin* prim ipal m.ittors 
for which I ind m\ pirt\ would st md to protc'i t the rifrlifs md 
interests of dl minorities \Ve do not hesd.ite to s.i\ th.it we 
support the re.ison dde .ispir.iuons to .ill.i\ fc' irs of the Miiss.dmans 
and otlier minorities, iiec luse no oonstitiition will lie safe or will 
work sinootlih unless all the elements m it iie jierfcctK satisfied 
that then roisoiiihle .ispii itions ire met ind I ini sure that it m 
the uii.ininious ci]ini]on of the llntisii Indi.i Dc'lc'gation also that 
suth re ison.ihlc' s ifc^ro ircK should he jiroMcled for I therefore 
.ippe il to m\ Muss dm III friends tli.n tlie\ h.i\e no re ison to appro- 
Iiend that am such cmI is goiiif: to hef.dl them, or th.it their 
interests will lie leojiardised in the ”ie.it constitution that is iroing- 
to he framed hole d ter 

M ln^ malteis line ’'eon left open in this llcjiort purposoh .md 
dehhoratch with a mow to >:iMn” time for those jiuldit men and 
pcditRi.uis in Imli i, and as the nohlo loid Loid S.inkey, lias said 
tor those who h.ne not hcon aide to he with us hero in tins Con- 
feicnce — those who .ne still in Inch i — to lunc also an equal 
oppoitunit\ of (hsuissiiifr the p-ieat piohlein and of contnbiitinp 
tlioir host and highest for tiie realisation of the great scheme Achich 
has heen outlined and placed before us 

Therefore the general features of the scheme are extremeh good 
and useful, and I hope that it will he adopted hv cvercone, and that 
it will be agreed that this Federal scheme is the real necessity for 
fiidia "Without the Federal scheme there can be no responsibilitv 
in the Centre, nor should wo ever make auy progress towards the 
realisation of the ideal of true nafionnhsin The Federal scheme 
inevitably results in responsibility in the Centre Therefoie I am 
sure that all the Delegates here will re.alise the vital principle that 
if our aspiration for responsible «elf-government are to "be satisfied^ 
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Repoit'^and ideal, we must suppoit this 

^epoit and the differences must be adjusted VeiT irisely the 

fuSi adjustment and makes pi OTisml for 

thei discussion and for fuidhei understanding of 4 e matter 

featerom,fEepo?r “ ^PPortmg the general 


Mr Chintaviam Mr Piime Minister, in one brief word I wish 
to join my colleagues in their respectful tributes to the Loid Chan- 
celloi 101 the gieat woik which he has assisted in accomplishing 

Proceeding to the Repoif; before us I wish to state, again m a 
bnef word, one feature that runs through it — ^namely, that the most 
important matters^ have been left as open questions In paragraph 
after paragraph we come across the observation that the question 
requires fuidher investigation or exploration, of that no member 
who expresses any opinion in the sub-Committee stood committed 
to that opinion or to any other Therefore it remains still an open 
question what exactly will be many of the features of the future 
constitution, upon the soundness of which will depend not only its 
efficient and harmonious working but the degree of satisfaction and 
■contentment which it can bring to the people concerned 

Now, Sn, I confine myself to one particular point — namely, 
lesponsibility at the Centre — and here the Lord Chancellor and lus 
•colleagues of the Federal Structure sub-Committee will paidon me 
for saying that I cannot express any sense of enthusiasm oi un- 
bounded satisfaction, but rather I feel bound to express my sense 
of disappointment at one or two features of the proposals In the 
first place, the reservations proposed are not only with legard to 
foreign affaiis and; the defence of the country, on which there has 
been no difference of opinion, but with regaid to questions of 
finance, que.stions of currency and exchange, with regaid to which 
my opinions and feeling are entirely different from those which 
informed the pioposals made by the Marquess of Heading 


Mr Prime Minister, I hope recrimination is no part of my com- 
position, but I shall be forgiven for saying that the manner m 
which Indian finance, currency, exchange, and allied subjects have 
been manao-ed by the present Government of India does not suiely 
establish then claim to the reservation of powei in such matteis 
in the hands of the Viceioy in the futum H tlieie is one matter 
on which Indian opinion has been most keen it is that India should 
be in a financial sense mistress of hei own household T’/mf, this 
Hepoit does not promise to India , and to tliat extent I anticipate 
that nationalist opinion— not only congiess opmion but nationalist 
opinion of a moie modeiate variety-will dissent from some oi tlie 
conclusions come to heie 

Kerf -n-itli legaid to the rcsponsihilifT of the Bsecuti-re to the 
wStl l am booiid to express my feeling that, while m theoiT 
we^shall have an ExecutiTe lemorable by the Legislatnie, in piiictice 
It will he an in emoyeable Execntivo on almost all occasions I can 
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assiue 111} fiieucl Colouel Haksai that he need not include me amoii^ 
those wliom he liad in mind uhen he lefeiied to constitutional 
puiists I leahse only too well that all these aie imtteis dealt 
with inipeifect men in an imperfect mannei But, Sii, if the 
impel lections so ovei shadow the good points and to obsciiie them, 
then I think we shall not be held guilty ol piiiism if we expiess oiii 
dissatisfaction The lesponsibiht}'^ is to both Houses of the Legis- 
latiiie, Lomposed in veiy laige pait of membeis nominated b\ the 
iiiling Piinces, and even that lespousibilitv is fiiithei limited by 
the fact that it leqiiiies the vote of a two-thuds ma]oiity of a joint 
session of the two Houses foi the lemoval of the Ministiy I shall 
congiatiilate those who will be in chaige of no-confidence motions 
in the fiitiiie Legislatiiie on the laie occasions when thev ma^ by 
pi evidence oi similai inteivention succeed in getting that two-thuds 
majoiitA I should like to know the seif-goveining country ui the 
woild \jJ.ieie lesponsibilitv is expiessed in this foim On this point. 
Ml Piime Ministei, I am bound to confess that I am dissatisfied 
with the lepoit of the Fedeial Stiiictuie siib-Committee, and I do 
not contemplate that any section of Indian opinion will acquiesce 
in this 

Ml Piime Muuslei, at this stage I do not want to take up the 
tune of the Committee fuithei , but I do not wish it to be iiiidei- 
stood that I sit down only with an expiession of dissatisfaction 
In 01 del to avoid that impiession I should like to say that I am im- 
pressed as much as any othei membei b}' the gieat woik that has 
been done, and I look foiwaid with hope and confidence that m the 
neai futuie this work may be consummated and India shall be a 
contented member of a Commonwealth of fiee nations 

Sii Couasji Jchangji Sii I think that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the two other great parties in this country, and the British 
public, aie now conviuced that there is no section of the public in 
India, whether they be Hindu, Muhammadan, Indian Chiistian, 
Si k h or Parsee, that is not firmly of the belief and opinion that a 
full measuie of self-government is now due to India, and if that 
belief can only be realised in this coimtry, we shall have done a 
great work 

Therefore personally I take this Report not word by word but 
m the spirit in which it has been drafted, the spirit which underlies 
it paragraph by paragraph In drawing up a constitution of this 
land you cannot have unanimity on every point, but, reading it 
impartially, nobodv can come to any other conclusion than that the 
majority of those who served on this siib-Committee were determined 
in each point that they discussed that India should really get a full 
measuie of self--government , and if that is the spirit in which all 
the Delegates are determined to work, whethei they be Englishmen 
or Indians, this Report will find favour in India 

But Sir, I have to make just one or two reservations I am as 
determined as any Deleg^ate heye that we shall take back to India 
that full measuie of self-ffovernment , but I find in this Report no 
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xir rfl* find m'at'T GovenmeBt 

Lratlw eulb-Oommittee’o Eeport that that 

was deliberately omitted, because tbe Erancbise ™b 

were uot m a position, until this Report was presented to be^L to 

Central Government Therefore I person- 
ally do not know where we stand with regard to the franchise^ Sir 

f demanding a full 

measure of self-government, it is our duty to see that those who wiU 
exercise influence and power will be men of a class who will do sc 
with a sense of responsibility. 

A Member Oligarchy 


Sir Cotoasji J ehangir And therefore I attach such great im- 
portance to this question of franchise, and I would have lihed to 
have seen a paragraph or two added to this Report with regard to 
this important question I trust, Mr Prime Minister, you’^wiU see 
that this important aspect is not entirely neglected before we leave 
the shores of England 

Now coming, Sir, to the reservations that have been enumerated 
in this Report, about the transfer of finance, I must admit I am not 
very clear in my mind as to what is meant It would be out of 
place to go into details about these paragraphs, because you have 
stated that our opportunity will come this afternoon, but I would 
draw the attention of the Earners of these — 

I I 

Chairman I must warn speakers that if they take an oppor- 
tunity now to refer to any detail, I shall not call upon them when 
that detail is specifically before the Conference 


Sir Cowasji /ehangir Yes, and therefore, Sir, I am not gomg 
to refer to the financial safeguards All I say is that they have 
created in India some appiehensions, and that when coming to 
details we trust we shall get from the framers of those paiagraphs 
a. clear idea as to what they intended 

With these remarks, Sir, I give my support, for whatever it is 
worth, generally to this Report 


E E The Maharaja of Kashmir Mr Chairman, when I last 
had the honour of speaking, this Conference was about to commence 
its gigantic and momentous task To-day we are reviewing tbe 
work done during the last nine weeks and are more or less in the 
final stages of our deliberations It gives me ve^ genuine 
to see that in spite of the complexity of the proWem, a remarkable 

proud 
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Two yeais ago, speaking at a meeting of tlie Cliamfcer of Princes, 
I said, witli regard to certain activities in Biitisli India, tliat, in 
my view, Federation nas a liiglier ideal tlian isolation I need not, 
tlierefoie, say liow deeply giatificd I feel at tlie progress wliicli lias 
been made witli tlie scbenie of an All-India Federation as worked 
out in tbe Eeport of tbe Fedeial Structure siib-Conimittee I should 
not have considered it necessaiy to lefei to my earlier view, but ever 
since the idea of Fedeiation vas taken up an this Confeience, some 
siiipiise has been expiessed in vaiioiis quaiters in India and in 
England at the willingness of the Princes to 3010 an All-India 
Fedeiation It is said that tbe Piinces have forced the pace and 
that in any case they should have evolved a Federation of their own 
before thei decided to agiee to any Federation with British India 
Others, rather uncharitably, attribute unworthy motives to the 
readiness with which we have grasped the idea of an All-India 
Federation I do not propose to deal with such insinuations or 
apprehension': to-dav, for they seem to me petty and unworthy of 
notice I have never disguised from my fi lends mv warm support 
of the idea of an All-India Federation To me the scheme has 
manifold advantages, of which I will enumeiate just a few 

A Federation of over 300 million people must be an immense 
force towards the maintenance of world peace It must be neces- 
sarily conducive to the glory and strength of the British Empire, 
and this alone, in view of our relatiousliip with tbe Crown, cannot 
but be a matter of special giatification to us 

To British India Federation ensures unitv of our country and 
prevents tbe hopeless splitting up of oui Motherland into two dis- 
tinct political entities working in water-tight compartments To 
the peoples and governments of our States, Federation must make a 
very particular appeal, as it ensures to us that voice in matters of 
common concern which we have been working for, for a long time, 
and in the absence of which the fiscal and economic interests and 
development of our States and of our people have been seriously 
jeopardised 

In regard to these matters of common concern. Federation 
ensures to us the advantage of a continuity of policy which is lack- 
ing under the present system, and which we should also de«ire to 
secure for other matters relatmg to the Pimces and States not 
covered by the Federation Scheme To my mind there is to-day no 
alternative to Federation as a policy for India, and in according 
my warmest support to the scheme of Federation before us, I am 
inspired by the hope that we are laymg the foundation of a future 
for our country more truly in accord with its genius and traditions, 
with greater potentialities for future development than is possible 
under any other scheme that we can think of to-day 

In saying so I am not imaware of the fact that the scheme before 
us has a great many ragged edges Several details, and some very 
important ones too, have not yet been worked out It would be 
premature t-o anticipate them and to gauge how they would affect 
our rights and interests If I w'ere inclined to adopt a cold and 
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calculating attitude, there is ample scope for me to do "O I (mild 
quite easily say that I must have before me a draft ot the I'onver- 
non "vehich my State -vvould have to enter into uith the All-India 
^Federation, so that I might look closely at the safeguards eii'unutr 
the sovereignty and internal autonomy of my territories- T (ould 
say that I arished to know what representation we are goini: m .jet 
in each Chamber of the Federal Legislature and "pai ticulirh 
whether we get adequate weightage I mitrht also a«k to be rati- 
fied regarding the poweis and functions of the tuo llotije- m the 
manner in which the demarcation between Fcdeial and Chiitral 
fimctions and subjects is to he maintamed 

Lastly, it would not he an nnroasonalile attitude to adnpi rliat 
until the questions whieli aie at present fnrniiiiir the bi-t- ot f>Hr 
negotiations with His Excellenev tlie Vncrin and ITi- Maj. -ty >- 
Government are put on a mntiiallv -ntisfafion ha-i-. naiiu h thn-o 
relating to paramonntev and per'^onal ami chria^jtie i—iier/ it would 
he difficult to expre'^s agreement to entei an Vll-Jiidia Ih der.ii 'on 
But with all these details and con-ideiatioiis pu'Siuit to im mind 
I sav, with a deep sense of lesponsibihlv that I am jirepaied ( .t- 
dially to bless the scheme of the S.uihei f’omnuftee tiiid that -o tar 
as my own State is conceined, I uill in the interest- of tin jieitor 
India he leadv to ]oin such a Fcdointion. 


I do not appioach thi« question m a '^pnit of pe(f\ I> ii<r itnim/ 
I trust that the method ot neirotKilion and di-(ii'-ioti tound llm 
Table, whicli has achiered such safi-farton u-ult- uil! not t n! 
to bring to a happv roiiclusioii sm h fmthei is-uc- a- an -ttll out- 
standing and call for an carK settlement 

Begarding the appeal made bv Diuaii Bah uliii Bam a huudia 
Bno, fm tbcln.mt of fundamental lights of niuen-Iup mav I ' 
that' such rights aic alieadv in opeiaiion in lur St'iio, a- al-o m 
manv other States We have the same iaw= us are in foM ' ui 
British India, and the High Court wlinh admiiimt* r- the *' iae ‘ i 
entirelv independent of the Fvecutne and their derisiotm at- fmnf 
M,I mlniipMUlc Wil\i iionM I.nu. f ", 

piTing HIT 'Vliolc-licartod supporl (n tllC Ikpr.rt of III' I'.'i.il 
Stnuture snb-Cnmniittce 
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-Tvliicli it indicates towaids tlie goal -n-liicli we know is so deal to tlie 
Tieaits of Indians We had expected that hy this time the Eeport 
of the Minorities snh-Cominittee would liave been before ns, foi it 
•would have made oiii appioval so very much easier In that Eeport 
T had hoped to find a paiagiaph indicating cleaily the position 
which mv coinmnnitv might expect to occupy nndei the fiitiiie con- 
stitution I had hoped foi a fnllei lefeience than appears in the 
diaft though not a lefeience which would have included any points 
"to which I believe there would have been anv opposition 

The declaiations made at the opening of the Conference were bo 
fiiendly, and met so completely the desiies we have to work on a 
footing of equal ti'eatment witli those who may moie propeily call 
themselves Indians, that I do not think there would he difficulty in 
netting that declaiatiou, which would have made it, as I say, easier 
loi us to give 0111 unconditional appioval to these suggestions 

It will he recognised, if anyone lememhers at all what I said at 
the heginhing of the Confeience about the doubt of my community 
in le^ard to responsible government at the Centre, that it would 
liave been so much easiei foi us had we been able to show that our 
forward move, owmg to Fedeiation, had left us with all the safe- 
guards for which my commimitv look, and I do think that if we 
could get some clear expression ot opinion by this Conference, giving 
expression to the goodwill to which I have already referred, it 
would have an excellent eftect not only on my community in India, 
lint on the public at home 

TJnfoitunatelv, the Minorities sub-Committee have not come to 
an end of then labours, although I should like to say, speaking as 
a simple Iioxwallah, that I had hoped that perhaps those who will 
piobablv have a permanent maioiitj' at the Centre would have 
thought it good business to give away a few seats in the Pio'vinces 
in order to make it possible foi this constitution to materialise and 
■to enable us to make such a strong forward move as is now suggested 

As it is, therefore, while expressing out fullest sympathy with 
“this Eepoit and oui earnest hope that it will be adopted, our 
■approval must be subject to our position being made quite clear and 
to the admission that in the future full safeguaids will be piovided 
foi our civil and criminal rights, oiu educational privileges and 
oiu industrial and commeicial position 

With that we welcome the Eepoi-t most coidiallv It transfers 
•control in a very laige measure to Indian hands and we welcome 
that TTe have confidence that those lesponsible foi the new 
administration, promded the efficiency of the services with which 
they have to woik is not loweied beyond the piesent standard, will 
most fullv justify the foiwaid move lecommended in this Eeport 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapiu Mi Piime Minister, when this morn- 
ing the Loid Chancellor intioduced the Eeport of the sub-Commit- 
tee which we are considering, he said that the seed. Sir, was sown 
bv voii We leadily acknowledge that, and we recognise that you 
have, duiing all the«e nine weeks’ that we have been working been 
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tne jjeaerai btiuctxire sub-Committee should bear frmt Wplf 
I may be permitted at tbe very outset to ^y o^^oS^I ivS’say 
beoo “measure of success as we have been able to achieve hal 
+,r^+r+ ^ guidance, to the sympaihe- 

statesmanlike outlook of S^Lord 
nine weife privilege to work during these 


Sir, when we ^dertook the journey which was prescribed for us 
nme weeks ago the question of a choice of roads at once confronted 
us, and we deliberately decided to choose the shortest and the surest 
road lhat road was no other than the road of an All-India 
i ederation 


Everyone^ of us was, has been, and is anxious that we should 
have responsibility at the Centre So far as that general principle 
is concerned, I can claim for the sub-Coramittee that we have been 
able to achieve success It may be that the responsibility^which we 
have been able to recommend at the Centre does not come up to the 
standard which some people would prescribe for themselves, but I 
would earnestly beg the House to remember that the problem which 
we had to consider was one of immense difficulty and in some res- 
pects of an imparalleled character It was no other than this, that 
we were called upon to absorb in a constitution which we were try- 
ing to frame not only British India but the Indian States, and for 
that reason we had to adjust our ideas 

If an attempt has been made in the course of the Report to pre- 
scribe a certain formula for seeming the stability of the Executive 
Government, I do not think — and I say so with confidence — that we 
are singular in this respect A careful study of the post-war con- 
stitutions will show that, notwithstandmg the anxiety of several of 
the States in Europe to establish responsible Government, they have 
not overlooked the urgent necessity of securing stability at the 
Centre It may be that they do not altogether conform to the old 
democratic standard, but when we remember that we had to bring 
in the Indian States, and that we had to prescribe a constitution 
which would work without those interruptions which are inevitable 
at the commencement of a great political era, it was inevitable that 
we should also think of some formula for ensuring stability 


How the sub-Committee does not recommend absolutely that 
there shall be a minimum roajoritv of two-thirds The underlying 
principle of the recommendation is that no Government shall bo 
thrown out by a hare majority All the questions of detail arc 
open to discussion, and my Lord Chancellor ^ 

-mav resuectfully say so, very properly pointed out, that there is a 
Selt deal, m tie eWcidation if tie,e matters, M lad.an 

S'oXa^adfaTd'S™ to me to ^^tie most 
of tie Report, " 

It iToniy fair'tiat on important (Jetarls, tic broad question of pnn- 
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ciple liaving been settled, every opportunity should be given ta 
Indian opinion to express itself 

Mr Prime Minister, and my Loid Chancellor, ivhat I would say 
IS this, that if you ]ust put aside the minor points of difterence I 
venture to say that on the broad question of principle a very sub- 
stantial measure of agieement has been arrived at And let us not 
oven ate — I do not, on my part, wish to underrate — ^the importance 
of the safeguards I wiU only say one word with regard to the 
safeguards It has been generally felt by nearly every section of 
the sub-Committee throughout the proceedings that, having regard 
to the peculiai conditions of India, and certainly during the period 
of transition, it would be necessary to invest the Governor-General 
with certain special powers to meet cases of grave emergency. "We 
have done nothing more than that In the sub-Committee itself, 
if I mav venture to point out, I drew a distinction between the' 
ordinary power of making Ordinances and the very special power 
of dealing with giave cases of emergency imperilling the safety of 
the coiTntry That fact has been brought out very prominently in 
the Eeport itself As regards the safeguards about finance, what 
I will say, and I say so confidently, is that m regard to external 
loans the position that has been assigned to India is not lower than- 
that of any of the Dominions at the present moment under the 
Statutes of Parliament I have taken care to examine, if I may 
respectfuUv say so, every single statute from 1877 up to the present 
time relatiuo; to the position of the Dominions in regard to external* 
loans, and I feel satisfied that the position that has been assigned 
to us IS not lower than that 

As regards cuirencv and exchange, all that I rmderstand the 
position to be is that we shall have the control of currency and 
exchange as soon as the Deserve Bank comes into existence, and 
I am one of those men who have advocated, and who hold very 
strongly, that there is no reason why we should not all combine to 
brmg into existence at the earliest possible opportunity this Reserve 
Bank so that that safeguard, which is resented m some quarters, 
mav automatically expiie 

As legards the other safeguards, I ventured to pomt out yester- 
day that they need not frighten us. for the simple reason that they 
have taken no definite shape either m regard to the Budget or in 
regard to any other matter There is a general recommendation 
Therefore speaking foi mvself — and I speak only for myself; I do 
not -wish to commit any party, as I belong to no party — I do say 
that none of those reco mm endations in regard to finance is of such 
a character that we need sacrifice or that we are called upon to^ 
sacrifice the broad prmciple of responsibility for the sake of those 
safeguards 

I will now venture to pass on to another matter As reo-ards the 
Legislature, there is a recommendation with regard to the numbers 
That IS open to further discussion Similarly, if the constitution 
recommends a lomt Session of the two Houses, that is nothing new 
That IS to be found in every constitution of the Dominions TThat-- 
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■else remains to be considered f It bas been pointed out and verr 
ngbtly pointed out, that the basis of the fJanehise is not aS 
I respeotfully point ont that ivhen adnlt famcte 

w wi? « *7 ? “ 'fe Report, to which I was a paity, 

we were attacked by some very impoitant people in India as being 

a iittle too hasty but the maiu reason why the ISTebni Committee 

franchise was that we were Mven to under- 
stand that through It lay the solution of the Hindu-Mnhammadan 
problem ihat Report, I legret to say, was not accepted a little 
later 'by certain communities m India , and now, when yon bear m 
^nd tbe recommendation of tbe Franchise snb-Committee appointed 
by tbis Conference, tbe whole idea of the adult fianchise has been 
kept in tbe forefront we have got to work up to it "Whether we 
ehall work np to it within five years, or ten years, or fifteen years, 
or twenty years, is a question which only time can answer, hut I 
still maintain that you will find numbers of constitutions in Europe 
and elsewhere which have been working quite democratically, 
ulthough they have not adopted adnlt franchise, and I veifture to 
ask you, Mr Prime Mmister, to tell us, when did you in England 
adopt adult franchise as the basis of lepresentation? How long 
ago IS it that yon adopted it^ 

I now come to tbe last question There are many of ns who 
have been earnestly applymg ourselves to the solution of tbe 
unfortunate communal problem which has been confronting us 
ibese many weeks. It is true that right up to the moment we have 
not arrived at a final solution My friends the Muhammadans on 
the other side have entered a caveat to-day , it is that they will not 
accept any constitution unless their interests are — I am nsmg then 
very words — effectively safeguarded Let me say, again speaking 
for myself, that so far as the demand for the effective safeguarding 
of the minorities or the Depressed Classes, or of any particnlai 
class, IS conceimed I am and have been in the fullest sympathy, 
and I do believe and it bas been an article of faith with me that no 
constitution has any chance of success in India unless tbe minori- 
ties are fully satisfied that they have got a position of honourable 
safety in the new Commonwealth which we axe seeking to establish 

Theie is, however, one woid of warning which I will venture to 
utter in this connection Let nobody go away witb the impression 
that the whole of India has adopted the attitude which imfoi inn- 
ately confronts ns at the present moment heie If I knov in^ 
country, and I claim to loiovr it, I do maintain that there aie mil- 
lions upon millions of Hindus and Muhammadans who are anxtoirs 
that there should be an bonouiable settlement of this question, ami 
I do venture to think that, howsoever troublesome may be the posi- 
tion to-day, the heart of the vouth of India on this question is 
absolutely sound Well, tbe question has got to be j 

be solved m tbe laiger inteiests of the country If tenitoiml 
patriotism is to glow in the countiy— it may be that ve mav 
still adopt illogical methods of bringing into existence hat 
patriotism-but?t has got to be biouglit , 

Lt the least doubt that those of us yho may fail India at tin- lum 
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tuie not have the thanks m the giatitucle of the millions of 
men in the count ly 

I still think. Ml Pi line Ministei theie is time enough ±oi us 
to ainve at a settlement that ue mav be able to show to the 

uoild that, hovsoevei miuh we uiaA be cliviclecl on these small 
issues, 01 gieat issues it a on like to tall them so, theie is still sound 
common sense among us and that wheie the inteiests of the countiy 
aie couceined we aie piepaied to make any saciifices of oui jiie- 
]udices 01 piedilettions I \m 11 theiefoie make an earnest appeal 
to evei\ one of mv (ountivmen loiind these tables to see that befoie 
we go back befoie ue meet to-nioiiou, we aie in a position to say 
that we have been able to aiiice at a settlement which satisfies the 
minoiities and the Depic'-sed Classes 

I will, tlieiefoie. oiih -ai Sn that so fai as the basic piinciples 
ot the,,Peport aie coiueined, thex' aie thoioughlv soimd, and, 
lemembeiiiifr as I do that nothing is final in politics, theie ought 
to be no loom foi discouiagement oi despair at the piesent moment 
Lveiw constitution has giown and expanded, even the most iigid 
of constitutions liave giowii and expanded by expeiience, by con- 
x'ention and In the goodwill that has been biought to beai upon the 
w 01 king of those constitutions Well, if the constitution which we 
have leoonimended is not ideally democratic it ceitainlv secuies 
the establishment ot lesponsible goveinnient in the country, and 
theie IS nothing in the woild to pi event us fiom woiking it in the 
finest deiiiociatic spiiit if we aie detei mined to do so I have 
theiefore no hesitation and no compunction in supporting the 
Repoit whicli has been piesented to vou bv the Lord Chancellor 

y 

H H The Mahmaja of BiKanci Mi Piime Ministei, the gene- 
lal attitude and the views of the Indian States have been so fully 
and cleailv expressed bv my fiiends Their Highnesses the Hawab of 
Bhopal and the Maharaja of Eashmii that theie is no necessity for 
me to dwell upon them at any length to-day, oi to go into any 
details I use chieflv to support most warmlv the scheme of 
Pederation which we have evolved, and, on behalf of myself, my 
government and mv subjects to express our absolute and willing 
consent to enter into this Federation if as we are confident, the- 
lemaining details, some of which are important, are settled as satis- 
factorilv as the details contained in our Eeport Subject to thesfr 
conditions, and the necessarv safeguards for the exirtence and the 
piotection of the rights and sovereignty and internal autonomy of 
the States I peisonallv have no doubt whatsoever that a gieat 
majoritr of the States will equally willingly join the Federation 

I wish to emphasise that the States have no desire to dominate 
in to exercise anv undue influence, or to claim anv undue rights r 
but they do claim the rights of coming in honourably as co-equal 
paitners in the Fedeiution, and thus to maintain then position, and 
their honourable position, as allies and friends of the Crown, and 
thev could not be expected I ask everybody to lealise, to accept 
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any position implying tte subordination of 
nnotner federal unit. 


one federal unit to 


BohLTof ie anomalies m any 

scHerne of federation that we may evolve for India that is 

iTi ^ecause of the position of the States, unique 

because also of the various com- 
in India, and particularly of the Federation 
of btates possessmg sovereign powers and of British India and its 
Provinces But, not merely as a Prince, but as a son of the soil, I 
have no hesitation in saying that we have attained a remarkable 
degree of common apeement, and I maintain and subimt to all 
that we have achieved a great deal for our country These substan- 
tial gams must not he lost 

I wish further to emphasise that it is not a matter of surprise 
that there has been some disagreement, but it is a matter of sur- 
prise, and of pleasant surprise, that we have achieved such a mea- 
sure of common agreement May I take this opportunity m thank- 
ing my brethren of British India, with whom we of the States have 
on this memorable occasion been brought into such particularly 
close contact, for the gieat sympathy and appreciation of the States’ 
viewpoint which they have expressed here and m the sub-Commit- 
iees and elsewhere, and for the graceful references which they have 
made to our desire sincerely to co-operate and contribute what lies 
in our power? 

In this connection may we also thank the Prune Mmister, Lord 
Beading, and other members of the great political parties in 
England for their generous recognition of our sincere attempts to 
help them^ 

I would not presume or venture to say anything which might he 
taken in the least as a criticism of any party or individual present 
here, hut may I, with all humility and sincerity say that it makes 
me, as an Indian, hang my head xn shame that, in spite of the great 
issues involved, we have not yet come to a sensible agreement on 
the minorities question ? I attribute no blame to anyone in regard 
to commimal questions, but may I, on behalf of the States, take 
this opportunity of making a most earnest appeal, and expressing 
the confident hope, that the communal question, particularly with 
respect to the great Muhammadan community, may yet be satis- 
factorily settled with due safeguards for the reasonable claims and 
Tights of all minorities, important or otherwise? I would venture 
respectfully to cite the example set by the non-official Europeans 
and voiced in particular to-day by my friend Sir Hubert Carr 
There was a question raised to-day by my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Bamachandra Bao, which does not and cannot come Ji^h^ the 
purview of this Conference, smce matters relating to the Indian 
States and their suhiecta are matters which naturally concern the 
Bulers Governments, and the people of the Stetes concerned; 

Tmt may I, in order to make the position of the Bulers clear, ask 
for ner^ssion to make a few brief ^observations, and be forgiven if 
1 aho make a little reference of a personal nature as regards my 
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Slate, my Government, and myself? I tlimk, vlietlier we view 
tills question from tlie Eastem oi fiom the TV^estern standpoint, the 
duty of a good Euler, whether he be a constitutional monarch or an 
autociat — and may I say that we are not the terrible autocrats some 
of us have been painted in certain quaiteis — the duty of a good 
Eiilei viewed fiom any standpoint is not onlv to be the servant of 
his people, but to be their protector and to safeguard to them all 
the lights and liberties that are due to them, lust as it is the duty 
of a Euler to safeguard the conesponding rights of the State 

I am treading on lather dangeious ground, or, to use a term 
with which I am more familiar as a sportsman, slcating on thin ice, 
when I say that the sooner any bad Euler, be he in the East or in 
the TVest, is eliminated the bettei for all concerned But when all 
that has been said and done, and when people who have intimate 
experience of the working of the States, some modern, some old- 
fashione(^, each possessing diffeient standaids of Government, 
difterent stages of political advancement, I do not believe — and I 
speak from verv intimate peisonal knowledge of other States — that 
there are leallv in India anything like the number of bad Eulers 
that we have had depicted to us in false pictures However, I 
would lemind all concerned that I had the privilege a couple of 
years ago or so of moving a resolution in the Chambei of Princes, 

I think shortly after I declined to stand again for the Chancellor- 
ship, which was unanimously accepted by the whole Chamber of 
Prmces, in regard to those verv essential matters affecting our sub- 
jects and good government I believe I am justified in saying that 
the matter is not only under the consideration of many States, but 
that the picture, if it could be leally visualised, and if we could get 
hold of facts and figures, would be in everv way reassuring 

Here may I venture to sav that in inv own State the funda- 
mentgl rights of our subjects have not only been protected but have 
been publiciv declared bv me on vaiious occasions Foi instance, 
in a speech which I made in niv Legislative Assembly on the 20th 
January, 192S, as also at the Administiative Conference on the 3rd 
October, 1929 For this purpose, I would invite the attention of 
anyone who is inteiested to a pamphlet of mv speeches which I 
have had printed and circulated, not onlv to the members of this 
Conference, but also to other friends I would merely say that in 
Bikaner since 1902, we have had a stiict Civil List for the Euler 
of the State and members of the Eoval Family, a state of affairs 
which I challenge anyone who likes to look mto the question form- 
ally to come and examine both the accounts of my State and the , 
working arrangement In addition, we have habeas corpus and 
declarations with regard to the reign of law and order freedom of 
the people, protection of life and property and an independent 
j'udiciary separated from the Executive, and stability of public 
service, and such important matters Hot only have there been 
declarations of policy, but those declarations are really worked 
upon in practice I chaEenge agam anyone to refute that in a 
reasonable way 
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iNow, it rcDiams for me, m* conclusion, only to refer— time irilT 
not ^rmit me to say all I want to say— to tlie gracious interest tliat 
the King-Emperor eAunced in the success of this Conference as 
indeed it has been evinced on all occasions in the past lelating to’ the 
Piinces and the people of India I should liie also, if I mmht 
very briefly to pajwny lespectful tribute and to express oui- grlte- 
nil thanks to His Ma]esty s Goveinment, and particularly to the 
Loid Sankey, the Secretaiy of State, the Rt Hon, 
•I H ihomas, and other membeis of His Majesty’s Government 
who have piesided over the delibeiatious of the various sub-Com- 
mittoes, as also to the repiesentatives of the gieat Parliamentary 
Parties in this country, and particulaily to my old and esteemed 
niend, Lord Reading. May I also venture to express the hope 
that under the guidance of Mr Baldwin and my friends Lord Peel 
and tSii Samuel Hoaie, with whose recent bereavement I feel suie 
I can express the sinceie sympathies of all concerned here, I hope 
the coping stone will be placed on the edihce which we are attempt- 


ing to build ^ 


Before I sit down, may I also take this opportimity of expiess- 
ing our grateful thanlcs to the great British public for the interest 
which thev have evinced m India, an interest which I hope the pio- 
ceedings at this Conference have cjuickened, and foi all the courtesy 
and liospitaliti'’ atIucIi we, the Princes and representatives of 
States and the othei members of this Conference from British India, 
have received*^ We shall take away the happiest recollections of 
our stay and work here in spite of the arduous nature of our 
difficulties; and I hope and piay that the contribution which we 
have made will still more closely and firmly cement the ties that 
until now and will m future bind India and Great Britain 


Chairman Will you now take the Report, please I am going 
to assume that you have read it As I have already said, the pro- 
ceduie will he the same as was followed previously; the resolution 
will be that the paragraphs be noted. 

Erom page 3 down to page 5, comprises paragraphs which are 
all of the nature of a report of facts— fiom page 2 down to “ The 
Executive ” on page 6, paragraphs 1—6 I understand 
Mr Jayakar wishes to speak 


il/r Jayalar I wish to offer a few remarks on paragraphs 2 and 
6 I did not take part m the general discussion on this Report 
which has lust concluded, because I thought that my remarks would 
come more appropriately when we considered the paragraphs, and 
mrikularly ^apaphs 2 and 6, in detail These paia|rapl.8, Sir 
I regard as^ some of the most important ports of this Eeport and 
for one leason, among others, that they have bee^e 
nf <;flcurinn general agreement to this Repoit When I off y 

iv-ish to appear in 

critic and I should like to take this opportimity of saving tnat i 
am m cZplel agreement with .the general scheme of the Eeport 

and give it my support. 
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I say tliat paiagiaplis 2 and 6 aie impoitant paragiaplis an tlie 
Beport becanse, as those ■wlio have studied this Beport must have 
obseived, the Bepoit pioceeds on three important piinciples, the 
fiist of which is that agreement has been ai lived at on general 
piinciples embodied in the Bepoit The sdcond is that this agree- 
ment, as this paiagraph says, is piovisional, and when the com- 
plete pictnie is piesented to ns, then, as Loid Beading made clear 
in the sub-Committee, it will be open to all members to modify or 
change any piovisional assent they may have given That is the 
second important piinciple of this Beport which has made general 
concnnence possible The third, and perhaps the most important 
piinciple, IS the one which is contained in paiagraph 6, namely, 
that all impoitant details have not been concluded, but that there 
IS going to be a fuither investigation of them, and that further 
investigation is left open to be earned on with the aid and assist- 
ance of public opinion both in India and in England 

I will take the liberty of saying. Sir, if the Loid Chancellor will 
permit me, that it is mainlv due to his skill, ingenuity and sympa- 
thetic way of dealing with our difficulties, of which these two 
paragraphs aie an index, that it was possible to obtain, general 
concurrence , and I wish to congratulate the Lord Chancellor for 
the able wav in which he handled the affaiis of the sub-Committee 

I am very pleased to find, theiefoie, that in paiagraph 6 the 
■door is left open so that all details which aie of a controversial 
chaiacter, and on which it is possible to have more than one view, 
may foim the subject of furthei investigation with the aid of public 
opinion and with the expeiience and the wisdom to be found both 
in England and India which are not available at this Conference 
All such further investigation is still to be earned on, and I note 
one hopeful feature at the bottom of paragraph 2, for I find that 
even the representatives of the Conservative Party, who have not 
vet committed themselves to full concurrence with this Beport, 
promise us something, for if vou will note the last two sentences 
in paiagiaph 2 vou will find that they have promised us their 
readiness to co-operate with svmpathetic and unprejudiced minds 
m this further investigation That is a very hopeful sign. Sir, 
and it IS for this reason — though I speak for myself and not for any 
Partv — that I give mv complete support to the geneial principles 
of this Beport and diew the attention of this Conference to the few 
important featuies to which I have just refeived 

TiTien we come to the detailed paragiaphs, Sii, I shall have just 
a few differences of view to express Part of those diffeiences have 
been lefeired to in paia^iaph 2 in the last few lines “ Upon the 
question of finance, Indian opinion was that even the safeguaids 
set out in the Beport went too far especiallv those giving special 
poweis to the Governoi-Geneial ” Those safeguaids Sir, aie con- 
tained in paragraph IS, and I shall ask for your peimission when 
that paragraph is leached to state my dift'erences, which aie only 
on a few pomts ’ 
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Anotlier difference of opinion on my part is wifji reforonco to 
paragrapli 11, mainly as regards Defence, and fhere n<ram I shall 
ask your permission to deal tntli those differences "wlien that 
paragraph is reached. 

Mr. Jinnah All I have to say with repard to those paragiaph^ 
refers to the passage which says that there is also to be a prori'-ionnl 
list which IS reproduced in the Appendix referred to in para 7 of 
the Beport I want it to be noted that I am not satisfied nith that 
provisional list, and I reserve mv opmion on the subject 

That is all I have to say with regard to these paragraphs, hut 
before I sit down I should not like to miss the opportunity of o\pros- 
sing my warmest thanks to the Lord Chancellor who. throimh- 
out onr debberations, showed us the greatest courtesy and the 
greatest consideration If any success has been nchio\ed, tlicn I 
am not exaggerating — and I am not in the habit of finttcnni:— 
when I say it is to a very great extent indeed due to liK nbilitic*) 
and his impartiality as Chairman and to the couitesy that ho show- 
ed to everybody. 

Chairman • Then paras 1 to G are noted 
Para 7. Hoted. 

Para 8, responsibility of the Executive Noted 
Para 9, method of providing for this Noted 
Para 10, definition of responsibility Noted 
Para 11? 



11 \V viM'tdi. ^\Inr)l ulaMc. I ImjK'. for furllior iinc'^lifration. 

1 inuli’ i< (lo'ir 1 (l«t Jinl w!--!! lo lin* iln*; f’ntniiuHoo 1)} jncnlinn- 
intr all ilu'M' (li'i.uK 'I lie lord (Mmurplloi m uwnio llial 1 raised 
^ill )lu"-i‘ poiiit'- 

1 <tT(l ><;;;/( V \ 1 un (jni<<' nxarr' of llinl 

1/r \iitl IS I t*o irds r\ i t'l II il i<*l>iioiis I (Icsiic llril it 

sliniild 1 m‘ fardii'r inxostitr itni wlii'llu'r rnituii fjiu'siinn*^ (Oiiiinp 
iinilor till*- 1 iti LTf'i \ sliould ri ni iiii xx itliin (lie jinxxrr of tlir finxernor- 
(uMH'i il 1 moll' tins \ls(, rlcir in nn sp! crli lioforo llio suli- 
('onnint tre 

>) /(] lull n,l IT With that i x it )oii 1 am ni i oni- 

plclo sMiijiithx ^Ir 1 \x il ar 

1/7 }ii'i 1 is~n( 1 it<> m\ si‘lf ilsoxxith Ml laxil ir 

V- 7(1 aim i tlniih th it dutiiitr the' jn-iiod of trinsition there 
should he 1 Miinstei for lAtmnal nolation*; imludinf: the Indian 
St ite^ 

Vr hiivnl Sir 1 x> nit to main' it ih'ir th it iiiidei this para- 
pr.iph XX hat 1 uiidorst mil is that xxhen xou s^x that the Govornor- 
Geiieril s]) iH ho nspnnsihle for ])(>fi in <• as fir is T am (oinerned 
it xxill oiilx me 111 th it sa f n as ilir (oiitrol of the militaix* is ron- 

(crned it xxili i(‘s( xxitli him hut there xxill he iiianx other tpiesfions 

xvhieh xxill ( oini' under the xxord Defeme sui h as the question of 
Indi nils itioii the question of the rerniistitutioii or re-orfranication 
of the Aimx. the (jnestmii of the fin innal adjnstmonls that 
max haxe to he made, the ipiestion of the use of the troops, 
questions xxith retrard to the jinliex and lej^isl Uion xxhieh may 
relate to Defem c All those questions eannol ho taken nxxny 
from the puix'iexx of the Lefrisliture I'o xxh.it extent xxhat is 
cox'orod hv this poneral xxoid “ Dofeiue ” xvill ho disfrilniied hetxvoon 
the difTcrenl hodies xxhnh are lontomplaled in the constitution, 
such as the Cahiuet. the Leirislalurc and the Croxxn, is a matter 
xvhieh xxill require a definite scheme to he framed, and a scheme 
which xvill enable those difleient anthoritics to co-ordinate for these 
varions purposes That is all T haxe to say with rop;ard to this 
parap-raph 

Mr Bo’^xt There is onlx one point xxhich I desire to add, as 
repards External Eolations 

Clwinnaji I thoupht xou had finished 

(1/r B(i<;ii As a matter of fact, Mr Prime Ministei, you were 
pointing to the other side, and I thoupht you wanted someone else 
to speak , 
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Chairman It is my mistake, I am so sorry. 


Mr. Basil As regards tlie Tiade Commissioners tlier mar 

^ appointment of ConsuJs and Eepre^Jntt- 
tives, but they are so mtaliy connected rvith the question of tlie^ 

particularly m countries close to 
States, and also tbe States in tlie 
^ necessary that tbey should be under the 

control of Goyemment of India as neirly constituted, and should 
not form part of the Foreign Relations That distinction should be 
made, because already these Trade Commissioners are attached to 
the C^onsuls offices, and if these are under the Viceroy and not under 
tiie Govenunent of India, tlie question of the Trade Coramissfoners 
wiU /be very difficult 


Mr Chintamani In continuation of ivhat I said this morning, 
I desire to mention only one pomt at the present mommt. An 
endeavour should be made, m my opinion, to specify the duration 
of this period of transition It should not last too long. Of course 
it cannot be too bi’ief. 


H H. The Ma}iara]a of Bthaner I just uant to say one iron! 
to make the position of the States clear Whatever the future may 
have m store, and -uhatever the States may desire in the light of the 
woiking of the Federal system — and I hope there will be furtlior 
developments satisfactory to all, the Empire, Biitish India and the 
States — vre have made it clear in the past that our relations and our 
Treaties and engagements are mth the Croivn, and that they cannot 
be transferred to a third party without our consent, and theiefore 
all questions such as those of the States, including those of para- 
mountcy and such other allied matters as we have already taken up 
with His Majestv’s Goveniiuent and the Viceroy, should not on)r 
be reserved as Crown subjects, but should remain with the Viceroy 
under due safeguards 

Sir Akbar hlydmi Theiefore I have said that during the pei wd 
of transition this paragraph 11, which says during a period of 
transition,” has to he taken up so far as the relations with the 
Indian States are concerned. 

BB The Maharaja of Bikaner Will not that he rorcred hi 
the point I have just made^ 

Sir Akbar Bydari Yes, that is what I wanted to point out 


ni That noted As I have said before, everi-thini^ 

Chairman ihat is noreu 

you say now is being noted x tlxmoo-h all the^e Keport« 

-^rdmated a'nd how far tl.v 

can be improved That is the point 
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Lord Ecadnuj 3Ii Pume Minister, I should like to be clear 
about this- because wlieu you say that these observations are noted, 
inaiiv cit us who may have difteieut opinions are not speaking upon 
IT, but it must be undei stood — I want to say it for myself, without 
taking paid in the debate and dealing witli any of the fjuestions 
that have been laised — that I desire it to be recorded that I adhfre 
to what I have said. There are matters which are reserved for 
dlscus^lou but obseiwations have tended eomewhat again^-t vicv.s 
alieach' expie^^ed. and although I am not going into them, J hope 
It will be undei stood that I am not receding in any way from v,hat 
ha? alieadv been said. 

t hrin JN'othing that another person can say can un=ay vhat 
a i'aity ha? saM I’efore 

A u Rcnrtoo So. l>ut It must not be so taken 

' I ' ':r Thar will be rlearlv understood. 
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confiolhiig ihe Arniy, boijig responsible to the Viceroy and slialt 

,, , ,1 V 1 ^ sfiniG thing about foreign relations and I 

lo iT/ v'-^ "''"'f 1“ I’oiMtl o£ transition lie should he responsible 
to tlie Vicoroy lot not to the Logislatnre At the same time I 

ho spcufiLn/ dehned"”"" 


d/r ./uina/, Sir, I want it to be definitely noted that the 
JiiiniBlcr or ^Almislers in charge of the reserved subjects shall not be 
incinJiois of the Cabinet, they should have no vote in the Cabinet, 
noi any vote in tiie Legislatuic And heie I want to make it clear 
that Iio sliall Jin-\c the fullest right to be present and take part in 
the discussion (lint may take place in the Cabinet Also he should 
lunc llic rjgiit of audience in the Legislature, that whenever the 
Goicinoi-Ucnoinl desires, he way call a meeting of the Cabinet 
along nith the Jliinsters in charge of the reserved subjects, and he 
shall piesidc ovei it c 


JJ/r Joiialai Sir, the point that was raised by Dr Moonje is- 
cxactlj the point which I laised in the sub-Cominittee, as the 
Loid Chaucclloi mil remembei 


Sartlcy : Yes. 


Mr Jayahai Mj' point was that such a member should be a 
nou-official from the Legislative Assembly, and I held this view 
because I said I wished to see that during the transition period a 
combination of the civilian element with the mibtary element 
should take place, as was the case, leading to a gieat success in your 
own counti-y, Sir, when Lord Haldane went to the War Office I 
do noi msh to lepeat all the arguments which I urged in the course 
of my speech before the sub-Committee , but I see no dangei so long 
as the Yiceioy is responsible and the Minister is responsible to tbe 
Viceroy I am anxious that he should be a non-official working m 
complete collaboration and harmony with the Commander-in-Ohief 
and with the Military Department under him, and in this way the 
period of transition should be got over 


Chairman 12 noted 13^ 

Dr Moonie Sir, I have a small point In matters of day to 
day administration it is not necessary that the Viceroy shoffid pre- 
side over the Cabinet meetings, and, of course, when questions of 
emergency, break-down of the constitution and such other points 
come up, natuially he will exercise his right of presiding ojer the- 
Cabinet, but it should be made clear that in day to day admm 
tiation the Viceioy need not preside 


Chairman It is here I think ^ 
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Dr Moon je He lias got liis right to preside, and when he exer- 
cises his right, he will ceidninly preside in day to day administra- 
tion I desiie that under oidinary cucumstances he should not have 
the complete right to preside It is only in emeigencies, in very 
extiaordinary circumstances, that he should exercise his right 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao Sir, I should like to say a 
word in connection with this one sentence, that the budget allot- 
ment would he settled upon a contract basis for a term of years 

Chairman That is the next sentence, you are going faster than 
me, that encourages me to go on 13 noted 14? 

Diican Bahadur Rnmachandia Rao I trust that this contiact as 
regal ds the allotment of a fixed amount for the Army would be 
entered into after discussion with the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Otherwise, if the suggestion is that this contract should be enteied 
mto by 'She Executive Government only and without the knowledge 
of the Legislature, I think it is likely to lead to a great deal o£ 
confusion I suggest, theiefore, that befoie this contract is entered 
mto for a term of vears the question should be discussed The- 
matter must be discussed and the active consent of the Legislature 
should be obtamed to place a certam sum of money for a ceidain 
number of years for the Aimy in the hands of the Yiceroy 

Chairman 14 noted 15 noted 16^ 

Mr Jtnnah Sii, this paragraph deals with the Govemor-Gene- 
raTs special powers How, Sir, with regard to this I wish it to be 
noted that the Governor-General should not have any power to 
legislate by means of ordmances The only power that should be 
given to the Governor-General which he can exercise should he 
mtervention m the case of giave emergency which is likely to 
endanger the peace and tianquiUity of the country I agree to no 
other power m the Governor-General 

Mr J ayahar That is also my view. Sir, that the powei should 
only be used m emeigencies when the safety and tranquillity of the- 
entire coimtry is threatened 

Dr Moonje I agiee with Mi Jinnah and Mr Jayakar 

Chairman 16 r 

Dr Amhcdhar Sir, before you proceed, I should like to make 
it plain that the power given to the Govemoi -General to mtervene- 
tn avoid serious prejudice to the mterests of anv section of the- 
population must remam The power must be embodied m the 
constitution m the same form as imder section 93 of the Canadian 
Constitution 
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T)r ^ support everTtW tliat 

u Lf T? Goveiuor-Geneial lianuf/ eferved 

po'sver m sucli matters as lie has mentioned 

Chairman IG noted 17 noted, 18? 

Mr Jayakar Sir, tlie point tliat I wish to be noted in this 

safeguard dung: the peiiod of transition 
^ uld he the Reserve Bank and nothing more I submit that the 
Keseive Bank should be started as soon as possible I am not in 
tavour, Sir, of giving special powers to the Governor-General in the 
period of tiansition of controlling legislation which affects finance 
1 submit, Sii, that in finance there ought to be a complete transfer 
and perfect freedom I quite see the desire that stability and 
safety should be introduced in matters of finance, especially in the 
dheetion of currency and exchange I am sure, however, that the 
Legislature, as I have Icnown them during my time, will exercise 
■all their powers with gieat contiol, vigilance and self-iestiyint I 
think we ought to stop theie and give no special powers to the Gov- 
ernor-General in matters of finance. 

As legards the Statutory Railway Authority, Su, I do not know 
what that means, if it means the piesent Railway Board 

il/? Mody I am afiaid I cannot suppoit these lecommendations 
If theie IS one thing more than another on which Indian opinion 
is absolutely united, it is on the demand for fiscal and financial 
nutonomv I am sorry to have to say that the recommendations 
embodied in this paiagiaph are characterised by a spirit of liesi- 
tation and lack of confidence that ill go with the large-hearted and 
statesmanlike way in which the rest of the lecoinmendations have 
been fiamed 

If you do not entiust full lesponsibihty to the Finance Meuihei 
of the new Government, then yon absolutely ciipple him at the ^tart 
of his caieer With all the safeguards which 3mu have piovided, 

I do not see why you want these particular poweis in the hands of 
the Viceioy What I want to submit to you is that while finnmo is 
a very impWant mattei, the Avhoie constitution may be hionghf to a 
standstill on various other matteis, and therefore, merely to make 
the Finance Member lesponsible, on the one hand, to the Lcgis- 
latnie, and, on the othei hand, to the Yiceroy, vhile it freafes n 
featnie which is not in keeping with the lest of the stnuiurc, is not 
eoiuo- to save India I, theiefoie, feel strongly that tliese pioii- 
lions" might not to be erabwbed as part of oui rerommendatioas 
Aftei all, the Finance Membei mil understand Ins responsibiliti . 
but he has to answer foi his folly or raiscalc illations 

At the present moment, what is the position^ If, for 
my child contracts the measles I immediateh say that it i, due 

to the miqmties of the ffoTemment, 1"" 

ulatfoim in the India of to-morrow and lay all the ills at tin floors 
iroXnment, ,t ,nll he a very Afferent e.lnnt.on I fh.nl .» 
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will be a fatal bhindei to cnple the Finance Member by making- 
bim responsible both to the Yiceioy and to the Legislature. 

We are not heie building up a system of government merely from 
the point of view that we want a safe and sound constitution, we- 
aie heie to devise a system which we thmk would prove acceptable 
to the laige body of sane opmion in the countiy I do not say that 
anidhing we can do will satisfy ceitain sections in the country, but 
oui object IS to get a constitution which will be worked by the more 
reasonable elements, and I am pretty certain that if you have 
safeguaid of this character in the financial affairs of India, that 
constitution will not prove acceptable and our labours will have 
been laigely in vain 

Chairman I made a mistake I am going to put 18, 19 and 2(1 
together because they all hang together 

Ml ylinnah With regard to 18, I do not agree, I am sorry to- 
sav, with Mr Jayakar, not do I agree with the observations of Sir 
Tej Sapru when he appealed to us to accept this because these 
powers were onlv tiansitorv powers, and that as soon as the Eeserve 
Bank was established, then these powers would disappear 

Sii Tcj Bahadur Sapiit I did not sav anything of the sort 

Mr Jitinah You said vou weie in favour of the Eeserve Bank 
being established as soon as possible and that we should all put our 
heads together to see that it was established at once One of the- 
special poifeis given here will only continue until the Eeserve 
Bank is established 

Mr Jai/alar That is not my view. 

Mr Jiiinah I will not quote anyone 

Sv Tcj Bahadur Sapru I think that is the safest course 

Ml Jinnah I do not know what their position is exactly. 
However, I do not agree with anv other opmion My personal 
opinion IS this With regard to special provisions, it says “ It 
would therefore be necessarv to reserve to the Governor-General 
in regard to budgetarv arrangements and borrowmg such essential 
powers as would enable him to intervene if methods are being- 
pursued, which woidd, m his opmion, seriouslv prejudice the credit 
of India m the monev markets of the world ” 

How. Sir, here again it was said "that this is no different from 
what will happen m the Dominions in the matter of raising loans. 
It IS not so Therefore I strongly object to this power being given 
to the Governoi-General 

The neirt power which, is given fo the Governor-General is this,. 
“ with the same object again, provision should be made requiring- 
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Sn ^ mtrodnctxon of a 

/f? currency or coinage Acts on tlie lines of 

Section 67 of the Goyemment of India Act ” I do not agree with 


Witt regard to the Reserve Bank, it is not so easy as some 
members th^ here that it may be brought into being within 
A sub-Committee itself expressed grave 

^oubts This IS -v^at they said. “The Buh-Committee recognise 
^at it may be difScult in existing conditions to set up a Reserve 
Ba:^ with suifficient strength and equipped with the necessaiy 
-gold and sterling reserve immediately, and therefore until this has 
been done, some special provisions will be found necessary to secure 
to the Governor-General adequate control for the monetary policy 
-and currency ” Therefore this Report recommends that the control 
over the monetary policy and currency will remain with the Govei- 
nor-General until the Reserve Bank is established Row, Sir, I 
do not know when the Reser-t^e Bank is going to be established It 
may take five years or it may take ten years I am not willing 
"that any such power should be given to the Governor-General pend- 
ing the establishment of this Reserve Bank 


There is one more word I want to say and then I have done 
If you are ^oing to put safeguards of this character, I say it is 
born of suspicion and distrust If you are going to have a respon- 
sible ministry composed of 7 men, and if you are going to have the 
representatives of British India chosen as is contemplated in this 
Report, and so on — it is true you have not definitely fixed the 
franchise, but I think I am right in saying that the general opinion 
■was that the present franchise should not be disturbed — ^if you have 
this composite form of Executive and Legislature, and still you 
want to give these over-ridmg special powers to the Governor- 
General to interfere with the entire financial policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, I say that that is born of suspicion and mistrust 


Sit Plnroze Sethna Mr Prime Minister, however mucli I agree 
with Mr Mody in what he has stated, that all India is insistent 
upon getting financial autonomy, not m name but in reality, I do 
not rise to oppose the paragraph as it is drafted I can quite under- 
stand the hesitation in the minds of the British Delegations and 
the reasons why they desire safeguards to be introduced ; but, Sir, 
what I should like to pomt out is that these safeguards have not 
been very clearly defined Perhaps the time has not yet arrived, 
and the time for the same will he when the bill is drafted 


By that time we trust that the safeguards will be so whittled 
-down that the Indian public will have no cause to complain i will 
just refer to a few instances where I trust the Governor-General 
wall not have the power to interfere. , - t a 

There are at present sterling loans of the Government of India 
io the extent of from three to four hundred million pounds Tnt r- 
1st oa iSris at the rate of 6 per eeof oa an average, whrch means 
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fifteen to fru'enty million pounds of interest per annum paid liy 
India At the present moment India is not entitled to collect 
income tax on that amount of inteiest, which means a loss of more 
than two million pounds a year to India That is not so in the 
case of the Dominions , the Dominions do collect income tax on 
amounts they pay as interest, but India loses the same Ti^,ere- 
fore, if the future Government of India desires to levy income tax 
on that interest, I tiust the Governor-General will not have the 
power to interfere 

To take another instance, if the future Government of India 
decided that mcome tax should be levied on agricultural incomes, 
which IS not the case to-day, I trust the Governor-General will not 
have the powei to refuse 

I will give you one more instance This country gioans under 
wai debts payable to America I believe on behalf of the Conserva- 
tive Government Mi Baldwm did ask the American Government 
to make a reduction of something like thirty per cent m that 
amount » Similarly, if at any future date the Government of India 
think they might ask for a reduction on the hundred and fiity 
millions they have paid, again I hope the Governor-General will 
not have the power to mteifeie 

To leturn to the subiect of the Deserve Bank, I do not agree 
with Ml Jinnah that it is not possible to stait a Deserve Bank 
within less than fire yeais 

Ml Jinnah I never said that 

Sir PhiToze Sethna I thought you said it could not be done in 
less than five years 

Mr Jinnah I said it might not be 

Sir Phirozc Sethna In regaid to that I would like to point out 
that all the spadewoik was done three years ago, and a Bill was 
intioduced tjnfortunately it did not go through on account of 
]ust one point, as to whether some of the Directors might oi might 
not be members of the Central Legislature But, as I say, the 
spader oik has been done, and consequently it would not take long 
to have a Deserve Bank foi India if Government takes speedy action 
m that connection 

If that IS done and if currency and exchange are placed undei 
the Deserve Bank I should like to know fiom the Lord Chancelloi 
what IS contemplated in this paragraph, whether the Deserie Bank 
will bo under the control of the Legislature or rhether the Gover- 
nor-General will again have power to mteifeie If he has it will 
be a serious mattci For instance the Deserve Bank might decide 
to alter the late of exchange As vou are aware the Government 
of India haie blundered in that matter most egregiouslv In 1S9S 
the exchange was fixed at sixteen pence In 1920 it was 2' and it 
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iJiat this rate involves a loss oi 
i^-i ^ ' /' ^he i>o(, iilutii inns into luilhons every I'ear. 

J H m "onl( hko to f hange It Sii George Schnstei said recently 
at Laiditia that lor llio ciodif ol India ho could not possibly ao-iee 
o an\ ( hange, ml li I lie Jlo-.ene Hank is of opinion that it shoxdd. 
ho uhaiigod ni the inleicsL> of India, I tiust the Governor-General 
Mill not Ji.no poMor to leto il These are things ivhich ivould re- 
.jimo lo ho Munuleied Finally, Mhilst— I suppose to please the 
oiiti^li Jlologatums in paituular — it is pioposed to introduce these 
p ifoguanF, j (hiniv it would lie ^oly aihisable to fix a time limit of 
fno (o nnou xoai^, aftci which, in the w’ords of tlie Heport itself, 
if (hero IS no doubt left as to the ahilitx of India to maintain her 
financial ^lalnlitx and cicdit both at home and .abroad ’’ these 
s.vft'g-u.mF sliould !>(• (ompleteK and finnllv lemoved 


Lout Jfmdiuff ' I c.iniiot hut think flieie is considerable mis- 
appiohoii^iou as to what is suggested in this paiagraph, and indeed 
throughout, Us to the (maiicial •'.ifcguaids, as they are tefnied, and 
lu paiticulai I do think ^fi, Jinnah was a little earned away when 
he said that uiulei Ihi-. the eiitiie financial contiol would he m the 
Goi einoi-Gencr.il 

;l/r, finjidh I “'aid he would hnie the right to intervene 

Lord Ih'iidtiiff I will not qunnel about words, sometimes in 
the beat of discussion woids are used winch go a little further than 
nun be intended 


d/r fxniHih It is contiol in that sense 


Lord I^eadinf) “ Entne fiuautial contiol ” weie the words- 
used, but I do not attiibute importance to them, particularly as I 
hope to make it plam th.at the financial control is leally not intended 
to go to anything like the length suggested. 

In the first place, I sliould point out to the Committee that the 
wdiole object of tlie financial safeguards suggested is not that we in 
this countiv can keep control ovei the finances of India, that 
i<5 not the undeiiviug suggestion at all If I may say so, Sir 
Pluro/e Sethna show'ed an appieciation of the position in some of 
the obseivations he made in the earlier pait of his remarks to-day 
"What we are seeking is to preseive the financial ciedit and stabi- 
lity of India so that when this important change is made India 
shall not sufi'er 


All that IS being asked is I may again direct the attention of the 
Committee to what is requested, is that fiist of all in regard to 
exteinal loans llieie sliall be secnritr I do not .vant to enter into 
tliat, lieeanse eTeiybody is ngreod, so far as I nnderstand, tot 
tliere sliould be tlie protection nre wish on that, and 
at least all the members of the 

that those safeguards were necessary; and I think at was bir Xe] 
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Sapiii wlio said tliat tliej iveie notbiu^ uioie tliau wliat would be 
found witb regal d to tbe otbei Dominions 

The point wbicb bas peibaps been most ciiticised — I will deal 
witb tbe EeseiTe Bank in a moment — ^is tbe financml safeguards 
witb regaid to internal loans Iso ipiestion bas arisen witb regard 
to external loans, loans, foi example, wbicb, after tbe responsibility 
bas been conferred, India may desiie to laise m tbis country 
Tbeie you would bare to give tbe same secuiity as is given foi tbe 
loans alieady laised Xo question about tbat was raised in tbe 
sub-Committee , eveiybodv agreed I\Tien you pass to tbe control 
in lespect of internal loans, tbe pomt aiises on these words “ In 
-oidei to maintain India’s financial stability and ciedit botb at borne 
and abioad it would be necessaiy to leseive to tbe Grovemor-General 
in legal d to budgetary aiiangements and bon owing sucb essential 
poweis as would enable bim to intervene if methods were being 
pursued which would in bis opinion seiiouslv piejudice tbe credit 
■of India m tbe money markets of tbe world^” 

I^oWj^tbe whole object of tbat is not in the slightest degiee to 
mteifere with tbe discietion and tbe judgment of tbe Financial 
IXIinistei TTbat is intended and what we nave in mind — certainly 
what I bad in mmd, as a lesult of a considerable amount of discus- 
sion with some of tbe best experts in this countiw and in relation to 
Indian finance — was tbat it would be necessaiy to have some sucb 
piovision when you are making a change, m order tbat it should not 
Tie thought here tbat mternal loans might be raised in sucb a manner 
as to prejudice India’s credit, which of course would affect her here 
ns it would elsewbeie m tbe woild Tbat is tbe sole purpose of it 

TFitb regard to budgetaiy ariangements there is no intention to 
inteifeie with tbe Budget unless it happened tbat budgetary 
mrangements weie bemg made which seiiouslv interfered with tbe 
financial credit and stability of India in tbe markets of tbe world, 
and particularly here Xo otbei safeguard is suggested I do 
think there bas been a considerable amount of misapprehension If 
vou look further in tbe Report you will see tbat by these limitations 
tbe sub-Committee do not contemplate any differentiation between 
tbe position of tbe Finance !ilinister and tbat of any other ilinister 
responsible to tbe Legislature I bope tbat may allay some of tbe 
appiebensions tbat bave been in tbe minds of a number of members 
of tbe sub-Comnirttee over wbicb Lord Sankev presided and in tbe 
minds of some of tbe members of this Committee.' 

If vou wiU bear witb me for a moment I sbould jefer to tbe ques- 
tion of tbe Reserre Bank as questions bare been asked about it I 
will at once express mv views Tbe object of making tbe provision 
in tbe Report is again to- preserve tbe credit and stabilitv of India. 
I did ask this in tbe Structure sub-Committee, and I will ask 
members wbo are not familiar witb wbat happens in tbe world of 
finance — Sir Pbiroze Setbna himself would I am quite sure agree 
with this — ^to bear in mmd tbat vou cannot make alterations in 
exchange until you are in a position to make provision for them, 

K 2 
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tliat during the period ^hieh must intervene 
before you set up a Eeserve Ba^— m my opinion it should be set up 
as speedily as possible — ^you sboidd not interfere vritb exchange 

I have never suggested that the Eeserve Bank should have the 
right of altering the rate of exchange. The object of the Eeserve 
i should manage the exchange and currency, not that 

It should do anything equivalent to the passing of a statute Once 
you have got your Eeserve Bank in operation, on non-political lines 
it would be very much m the position of the Bank of England here’ 
it would be an independent bank to which India could look to act 
merely in the interests of India and considering nothing else 
TTell, then, when once you have done that, of course it would be 
open, as I conceive it, to the Legislature to pass any Bill that it 
chose with regard to the rate of exchange But you cannot do it 
with safety before the Eeserve Bank is established Indeed, I go 
further If you were to attempt to do it until you have got your 
Eeserve Bank in power, you would most seriously endanger the 
whole of the financial ciedit of India I hope now that Ihere will 
be no misunderstanding.* 


Szr Cowa^ji Jehangir I am sure we are very grateful to Lord 
Eeading for his very clear explanation of this clause, paragraph 18. 
Evidently the whole of this paragraph has been wired out to India, 
and has created a considerable amount of apprehension in the minds 
of many and I trust that Lord Beading’s explanation to-day will 
also find its way across the wires to my country But, Sir, I am 
quite prepared to admit that if I had spoken before Lord Beading 
I should have been inclined to ask him several questions on para- 
graph 18 I am inclined now to ask for an explanation only in two 
directions at present The wording, I am inclined to think, is so 
wide that there is scope for misunderstanding I will just read it 
again, although it has been read so often “ It would therefore be 
necessary to reserve to the Governor-Geneial in regard to budgetary 
arrangements and borrowing such essential povers as wpuld enable 
him to inteiwene if methods were being pursued which would, in 
his opinion, seriously prejudice the ciedit of India in the money 
maikets of the world.” If one desiied to be reallv very critical in 
'reading those few lines, one could interpret them to mean that vou 
wanted to give the Govern oi -General the power to inteifeie when 
any internal loan was being laised by the Government of Luba 
When is the Governor-General going to judge, and how is he going 
to j’udge^ At everv loan that is being raised^ I think that these 
words require further explanation in the bodv of Hie Eeport 
What I understand them to mean, after what Lord Bending lias 


* Lord Eeadins irishes it to be understood tbnt these romnrlvn nere merely 
intruded to explain to the Committee that it vns not the fnmfmn of a 
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n<l !•- fliat llic jnni-(»t‘Hoi,il uill not liavo tin pouor to iiitor- 
foro wlioji till' ( io\ ('ijunont I'f lioliii dcoiflf’-' to iniso ruu infoiiinl 
]o in ' 111’ Mill oiih iiiti'rfori' if. .iltor a o: l(i. 111*1 li:ur lioen 

ni'-i'd .ind after >- n foiii 01 ti\c oi •-i\ 01 '■imii m ir*. flnmif,'- tlio 
liaii'-itnin il iicnod, nnfoi tnnateli tin fin iin 1 1mm (onto to mu li 
a *-1 ue til it fill I red it m n ilh li> in|.* ininiil Ih \\jll inlerffro 
oiiU in llio‘-e I n 1 iini'-l mi e*- 

] nrd I'l i(h u} oiild roil illfv. ni> to iii'-u* i tint .Sn 


( ha '• ill I ^ I 

Lord Jit adi n; idi i 1 tln'- 1 int onl\ '■jn 'il.itif fm imp'll 
T II it 111 lit' I i!m. !i M tf lir ( iiii-.iil< I. d .Sii[i)MisiiiL in mil rn il lo m 

M 1 enif 1 u-' d Ilf ijin '•t ,f II \\ f iild u i*-. nnl- - - it 1- it 1 i ite Im h 

will mti 1 ti It jtli tin < r* dit and ( il>:!it\ . w In n it i*- not lu < o~- ti} 
nlietl it, !*• tliollLTlit til it it < f nld In lil'-'d at 1 louii rit( '1 liat 
would In 1 111 liter til It would lii\. to In laliJIllK v iti licd 

din inii'-l\ It mu t ifliit ill ft In I i it< ' if tfU i u-i one it an cMC'- 

'■no 1 ite lMr\l'od\ with m*. «\ji.nMn( oi tin nn i will loroo 
In til it w i\ tin I on el iior-( »< in i d woidd li i\i to w iti li 1 '■lionld 
nn If tin' tli u oin e tlim i oii-titiition m in ojniitifii tin re would lie 
di'i u^ion-- , tin ( Tin enior-( ;< In * il w ould 111 told whit it i*- iiiti nded 
to do ind |ii< ■'Uiii ihh he woul<i i\ ^u])]if iiif In thought that .i 
third or lourth loin wa*- hi nif rii'ed it too liiL'li i rite or tint it 
w M with the put [line to hol-ter up i hudfi t wlinh in point of f'let 
iv lud 111 ilip hil lined - 1 do lift nn in foi oin \< ii hut ‘'U|ipns]nn' 
there w n i loinlition of thiiif' tint hd to iln hoi row i up" of nioiun 
M' ir liter M II loi the piiijio-* oI hdiiniiif- tin hiidnot ni-teid of 
r.ii-'iiif' leMUiue n it '-hould h' r im- d in tin ordin ir\ coiii'e well, 
the 11 "ult would afiei t the fiii itni il i n d’t iiiil 't ihiliti Tf n not 
in I'lin h the fe ir til it it w ill h ij'pi n n t h it it i^ m i e^' m to put in 
lonie prini-mn in onh r lh it j'eople ‘-hoiild he citi'-fied that iiotliiiif 
of ill it t I'ld will 111 done X-- 1 hueia’d lufoii — T taiinoi 1 1 \ it 
more einjili Un ilK — tlii- n ^ideU with (he di-iie of iire-erMiiLT the 
( redit of Indi i lu Indi own interest 

r (\>ira’:jt IiJimn/ir Ye« Sii I fulh ntider-t iiid the pi in- 
(iple hut I am .ifraid the nMiniption i^ that (ho Government oi 
India mu raiM' a loin at a i lie whnh would not he tustifiod 
AVell, in that i a^e I think \ou < ould well lei\e it to puhlic opinion 
in Indi i. it that m the onU expliiiiiioii 

Hr JtnnaJi And (he Lepi'-lature 

Sir Coira^jt Jchniigir And the Legislature T would remind 
Deleg lies (hat when loans were raised veiv lately in tins country 
piihlie opinion in India rightla or wrongly felt that a higher rate 
was paid than was neiessari Well, puhlic opinion would asseit 
itself in India more than anv otlier pari of tlie world I venture to 
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,i Ihn^mnoui ntfrMnptrd Jo pa., a IngLer rate for fheir 
• -III tli.ni J)c>^•c•'^sar) in the circninstanees , and there- 

ha.o hcen inserted meielr to provide affainst 
■ i.>< I (Miinol jiNt nov see the fall jnstificatjon for them, but 
jiK gfti.'ial pinuijile I am ])repared to agiee to— that there should 
)•' vdinc prn.mioji jji the t nn';iitntif»n to allnv an. apprehensions in 
nu> (mint I \ ,n n, mi. oilin part of the irorld that anything will he 
(l"n. iln^ tranter of pouer uheiohv the credit of India wiU in 
.in\ ua\ l.f dc'jircf lated J am quite prepared for that, but I do 
de'iie it to lie (leaih und(*r•^tor)fl that Die Virerov should not have 
an. pm\crs of jntej fei luir e ujinh rannol lie construed within the 
{(Hir (••riici^ of the jirini qde eniimiafed b. Jjord Heading himself 

i'limi. Sir. going fiirtliei down, yon will see again — I am ]usf 
(jiioling flie-c feu uords — “ ith the ^ame ob]ecf again, provisions 
“•Innild l)(‘ made leipining- tlie (ioi ernoi-fienernl's previous sanction 
to the introdin timi of a JJilj to amend tlie Paper Curiencv or Coin- 
agt .\< l-i on tin* lines rd Sec tion 07 of the Goveimment of India Act ” 

I (annot follow tli.it Scflion 07 of the Government of Iniia Act 
w !■. flamed on the imdei standing- that finance was a reserved 
siilqei I, ind so f.ii .IS 1 nndrr-t.nid it it is in the Act not so much to 
pie.eiit Go.ernment fiom doing anything wrong, but to prevent 
uon-olhcj.d members of tlie Jjegislntures bringing forward bills 
ubnb mav lie piejinlidnl to fbe interests of the eountry, and it 
was a (heck not iqmn the finance Minister but upon non-ofBcial 
m(>mhe)s ft was a resen'ed snlqcit And no finance member 
to-da.\ ( ould do .in. thing of tlic sort vitlioiit the full support of 
e\er.\ inemhei of Go.einmcnt. iiu hiding tlie Viceroy, the Governor- 
Geiieia! Theietore I do not see how this section applies, unless 
\oii i inngc the words “ Governoi-Geueral ” into the word 
** A'lieio.," and sa\ , without the pievious sanction of the Viceroy 
Is it intended to mean the Viteio. or is it intended to mean the 
Go.einoi-General in Council^ If it is intended to mean the Gov- 
eroi-(fenoral in Council, then there can be no objection at all 
j'herelore I should like an explanation as to what is meant I 
think Lord Poadmg will see mv point quite clearly, and if he will 
lend Section G7 he will see how it is diafted, he will see that it does 
not apply to tins section and it does not carry out its intention 
■\Vliat is It that 15 meant VTouId Lord Heading bindlv explain® 

Chairman I would like to impiess upon members that this is 
not a draft oi a Bill where every word and every phrase can he 
sciutimsed from a legal point of new This, as the speaker who is 
now addressing the committee has said, is a statement of p ripple, 
with which he has informed us he is completely in accord T^re- 
foie please do not go into those details which have not been settled 
and can onlv be settled after the declarations of principle that are 
made in these reports have been duly noted by tbis Conference 

.k’rr Coicasji Jahangir But, Sir, surelv we mn^ 
meaning of the words If you qnqte a Section 67 which does not 
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apply to tlie context, siuely we must undei stand liow it does 
apply I have shown that Section 67 was diafted undei altogethei 
diheient conditions I want to know how it applied and why it 
was mentioned I have not undei stood it and I will leave it at 
that It might requiie amendment But I lepeat that I fail to 
undei stand how that section could he quoted under the cucum- 
Btances, unless it means something difterent from what is intended 

A Member It would apply to non-ofl&cial members 

Str Coicasji Jeliangn If it applies to non-official members, 
I have no objection If it is to be lead exactlj^ as it is written, 
I have no objection at all, but I know it cannot mean that, and 
theiefoie I think it lequires fiuther consideration before it as 
allowed to lemain in this paiagraph as it stands 

TVith these remaiks I have nothing furthei to say, except that I 
geneially agiee that, not as defined by the paiagraph, but as de- 
fined by Loid Reading just now, that inteiterence is only meant 
to be exeicised under ciitical conditions, I then consider that the 
paragiaph ought to be acceptable, but it should, I most respect- 
fully suggest, be lediafted befoie it is finally passed by the Plenaiy 
Session 

Chairinan IS to 20 inclusive 

Mr JayaLar Sir, I want to say something on 19 Ton said I 
was not in oidei Aie vou taking paragraph 19 now? 

Chav man Yes, 18 to 20 mclusive 

Mr Jayakai May I say a few words on 19 now? 

Chairman Yes. 

Mr Jayakar With legaid to 19, when this paragraph says 
“ in this connection the sub-Committee take note of the proposal 
that a statutori'- lailwav authoiity should be established and aie 
of opinion that this should be done,” I do not quite see what the 
statutoiy lailway authority means If the mtention is to give a 
statutoiv basis to what is called the Railway Board at the piesent 
moment, I note my dissent fiom that pioposal. Sir I have already 
said that in my speech befoie the suli-Committee, but I just want 
to state biiefly what my point is Theie is at present a Railway 
Boaid established which has no statutory basis If the intention 
IS to give a tiial peiiod of contmuance to that Boaid, with perfect 
fieedom to the Railway Ministei to control that Board and to make 
ariangements with legaidto its constitution, tiinctions and poweis, 
I have no objection to a further continuance of that Board, but 
if the pioposal is to give a statutorv basis to that Boaid then you 
will kijidly note niv point of dis'unt on that 
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Mr. Jinnali I just want to saj a word I iave no objechon 
wliatever to the expert examination on this question, but I mn not 
to be taken to commt myself to agreeing to a statutory railway 
board being established I have no objection to the examination, 
and X reserve my opinion tiU after the result of the examination as 
to whether it should be made a statutory authority or not 


ChaiTTtuni 18 to 20 inclusive noted, 21 noted 


Mr Jnmali 21 I submit is not very clear I want to make my 
position quite cleai, that if by 21 is intended only the ordinary 
poweis of a constitutional governor, then I have no objection 

Mr. J ayakar W ith regard to 21 I made my point quite clear 
in my speech m the Committee, and it is this, that if the inten- 
tion is to have provisions like those which exist in the case of other 
Dominions, both as regards contents and phraseology, then I have 
no objection, but if the intention is to give something more to the 
Governor-General than is contained m the constitution of other 
Dominions, then you will kindly note my dissent from that I 
made the point cleai, as the Loid Chancellor remembers, m my 
speech before the sub-Committee 


Chairman As a matter of fact, those of you who made these 
points already on the sub-Committee will find that your notes are 
all recoided, and will be brought before us through that medium 

Ml J ayakar Then it is not necessary to take the points over 
agam? 


Chairman Not necessary 


Mr Jinnali I do not think that is quite fair I do not want to 
o-o into the pi os and cons and reasons, but I thmk the pomt ought 
to be noted here, so that the othei members may know, and, if they 
want to say anything, they can say it That is the only object 
I do not want to make any speeches 


Chairman I do not want to make a hard and fast ruling at all; 
but it would be quite sufficient to say that you had objected in the 
sub-Committee, and just leave it there 


Sardar Ujjal Singh That has been my position, Sir 
Chairman Yes, I know, seveial of you have been in that posi- 


tion 


Sardar Ugjal Singh I have got several points 
speeches in the Dedeial Structure sub-Committee, and I thought 
Xuld not he advisable to raise objections now on every point 
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Chairman That is so 21 noted 22 ^ 

Sir Hubert Carr May 1 ask whether the yoids “ trade and 
commerce ” are meant to include industiw, tiade and commerce'^ 

Lord Sanhey Yes 

Chairman 22 noted 23 noted Then the next section “ The 
Legislature Structure and composition ” 24 noted 2b^ 

Sii Maniibhai Mehta Sir, on paragraph 25 I am going to re- 
mark that the question of the power of the Indian States as to 
concuirent legislation has not been leferied to The Lord 
Chancellor -nill remembei that this question "nas thoroughly dis- 
cussed on behalf of the Indian States 

Lord Saiihcij Yes, it was 

Sir Moniihhai Mehta You, Sii, know that the Indian States 
attach special importance to then internal autonomy and especially 
their power of passing legislation 

Lord SaiiLey Yes, I quite iindeistand 

Sir Manitbhai Mclita The schedule of fedeial subjects is a 
pietty large one, and if by this omission we are left free to conclude 
that the Indian States retain then power of concuirent legislation 
on these subjects I haye nothing to say but on page 2 is a remark 
which made me a little appiehensiye They also put forward in 
paiagiaph 37 of the repoit the subjects upon which this Legislature 
should be empowered to pass laws haying application thioughout 
all units comprised in the Federation ” If this applicability is to 
extend onlT to Proyiiices in Biitish India it would be quite right 
but if it is al«o to extend to Indian States, I submit Sir, that there 
IS loom, there is considerable margin, for Indian States sometimes 
to pass laws adapted to their local conditions 

I will giye you one simple example Take a negotiable instru- 
ment The Yegotiable Instruments Act gixes a list of holidays on 
which banlcs are to be closed and no instrument can be negotiated. 
Supposing one of Their Highnesses added to the list of holidays his 
own birthday would it be legaided as anything repugnant to the 
general law^ Such powers of conciirient legislation are necessary 
only with this safeguard that the special legislation of different 
States oujrht not to be repugnant to any geneial law passed by the 
Cential Legislature I think this reserration should haye been 
piorided for as it was thoroughly discussed The Indian States 
diew Their Lordships’ attention to seyeral sections of the German 
Constitution Similar sections epst in almost all the Dominion 
laws I find that they exist in the law of the Australian Common- 
wealth, they exist in the law of Biitish Yorth America, they 
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exist m tile la'U’ of the South African Union I 
provisions ini^ht exist in the new law of India 
a fair suggestion and that it would be adopted. 


thinlc similarly such 
I think this IB only 


T , ^ f I quite agiee with your point and I appreciate it 

i do not think you need have any fear about it We have specially 
put the woi ds in shall be empowered to pass laws having applica- 
tion to all the units/’ and when we come to consider the particular 
way in which it will be applied your point will be carefully noted, 
and we will endeavour to do something to meet your anxiety 

Str Manubhai Mehta Very well, if it is noted 


Lord Sankey Yes, it will certainly be noted, and I am very 
much obliged to you for raising it 

c 

Chairman 25 noted 26 


Mr Joshi The sub-Committee proposes that the number of 
members composing the Upper Chamber should be from 100 to 160 
I think thisjiumber is too small to secure representation of all 
inteiests winch may be represented in the local Legislature Even 
though we may agree that the Upper Chamber may be elected by 
the Provincial Legislatiues, it is qtute possible that certain mteresfa 
will not find a sufficient number of representatives in the Lower 
Chamber to secuie a representation m the Upper Chamber, and 
that could be pi evented by raising the number from 100 or 160 to 
a much larger number It is a wrong principle to try to secure 
efficiency by methods which will deprive certam interests of their 
entire i epresentation in the Legislature 

Secondly, the Repoit states that the members of this Legislature 
should consist of people who have got great expeiience and 
character I hope that ceitain tests of great expefience and 
oharactei may be laid down, because my own experience is that at 
present in India the Council of State consists of people who have 
either much money or property If the test of experience or 
character is the possession of property or wealth then certainly your 
Upper Chamber will consist of representatives with only one mterest 
It IS certamly a matter of surprise that there should be no people, 
weight, or character in other sections than those who possess wealth 

or pioperty 


Mr Jinnah I reserve my opinion as to the method of election 
by single transferable vote 

Dtwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao I shoidd like to say one 

woid with legal d to the method of election of *^\^PP7th^Senate 
I see It IS stated here that the British Indian membeis of the Sena e 
clmnld be elected bv the Provincial Legislatures, by the sing 
Werahe -te Ifotlmg .s s«d ..th regard to the method of 
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electiou of the iepiebeutati\ es of <lie Indian States I Mould Aeiv 
lespectfullv sugjre&t to Then Higliuesses, who aie niembeis of tins 
Coufeieuce, that they should send lepieseutatives to the Uppei 
Chamber fiom the Legislatuies in tbe States Avlieiever they exist 
I also hope that that suggestion may be adopted and lucorpoi’ated 
in the statute uhieli niav be ultimately passed I hope that wbeu 
the new eonstitution is embodied in an Act of Parliament, the 
qualifications of membeis of the Uppei House will be laid down in 
the Act itself I find in some State*?, like Baioda, Hyderabad, 
Hvsoie Bikanei and 'jo on theA ha^e Legislatuies and it would 
onh be fitting and piopei that the lepieseutatiou in the Uppei 
Ch.imbe’ should (ome from the Legislatuie*> Mhele^er they exist 
and in Jhiti''li India they will come fiom the Pioviucial Legisla- 
tuies I think it would he a veil graceful act on the pait of the 
luleis that some iepie‘?entatiou should be seemed to tlieir people. 

H H The Mahaiajci of Bikaner I think, aftei tbe obseiration? 
which I made eailier to-day it is not uecessaiy foi me to say yeiy 
much I Mould say tliat these aie matters on which public opinion 
in our States will uecessaiily exeicise a gieat deal of influence and 
these are matteis Mhich we shall natuially settle in accoidance with 
the geueial views pievailing in our States and accoidingly the 
matter will be adiusted between oui Go\einmeuts and ourselves 

Chairman Obviouslv theie aie a good many points covered by 
para 2t) which must be tuithei consideied If vou pass this it lays 
down the general piinciples 

Sir Ahdiil Qaiyum Only one small obseivation Whatevei 
may be the lesult of any fuithei investigations I think the qualifi- 
cation should be set out in the constitutional measure when it 
comes to be enacted 

• 

Chairman Yes that Mill be noted 26 noted 27 noted 28 

Mr Jinnah I cannot at present agree to the principle of 
weightage which is emphasised in this paragraph I reserve my 
opinion on that question 

Mr Joshi I also leseive mv opinion on this matter 

Chairman 28 noted 29 

Sir Ahditl Qaiifuni I have a word to say on this I should like 
mv note of dissent to be recorded in connection Muth the last sentence 
of this paiagraph The population basis should not be the only 
ciiteiiou I should prefei that the formula under 28, to which 
Hi Jmnah has lust ob-|ected sl^ould be applied to 29 too. and that 
weightage should be given to politically important Provinces, the 
population basis should be omitted 
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Mv. Znj, ullah Khan I agree witli tliat 
epeat all tJiat lias been urged on bebalf of tbe States witb regard 

.>0 it'? It »™ber„rstatef« 

Chairman 20 noted Paragraph 30 

“ paragraph 26, some 
dca has been given as to the qualification necessary for membership 
of ihe Upper Chanibei , I think it ivonld be -well, perhaps, that some 
niialiiication should be indicated to ensuie the Lomer Chamber 
l)oing a fit and piopei Assembly to take charge* of si^h huee 
interests ’ ° 


J/r Josht Heie again I feel that the number proposed for the 
Lower Chambei is veiy small and should be substantially increased 
A sniallei number leads to larger constituencies, and larger con- 
stituencies lead to keeping the fianchise very high. So long as 
adult franchise is not introduced, I shall not be agreeable to keeping 
the numbei so small as 300 

Str Tej Bahadin Sapru In the sub-Committee both Mr Sastri 
and I suggested 300 on the basis of the franchise which was under 
consideiatiou, and speaking foi myself I stick to that 300 I do 
not Imow Ml Sastri’s view 


Sordar T^jjal Sinqh I associat-e myself with that also 

Dm an Bahadin Ramachandra Rao I should like to say a word 
about tbe number of members I venture to think that each district 
m British India should at least have one representative in the lower 
house of the Cential Legislature The constituencies are already 
veiy large, and unless theie is at least one representative for each 
difitiict veix nnmanageahle constituencies will be created From 
that point of view, tlieiefore, I think it is desirable that the number 
should be raised at least to 350, givmg at least one representative 
for eacli district in Biitisb India, while tbe lepresentation of the 
States would be provided for on a population basis If you do that 
the number will be at least 350, and cannot be 300, unless vou 
create a constitiiencv for more than one district 

Tbe second obseivation I would like to make is with regard m 
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io (lirfct oK'itu'ii til' iro t<i point out tluit it i*' not n ncocssar\ 
t onsi'iiin'iin o! a diM i-'inii in tin- ‘•cii'-o that the populations of tlio 
ail' IS ^lioulil olt’i t tlnir ii']>ii '(‘lit ttnos diicith ” 

Wlu'tlicr tlif\ 110 oloitoil iliiotih or iiuliiocth, 1 ^ontu^e to 
thinly til it It \ou aro luatiiijr a popul.ir lloiiso, a JIouso in winch 
popul ir lopit "i lit itn o- '■it. It will lu* oiitialK iie(os‘'aiy to consider 
a '■ilioino of ]io])\il n i > pri'-ont itnui toi tlio St.itos ^\llatc^cr 
(li it i*- will li i\t> to In' doiio In the Ihilois of tlio St.itos in roiisulta- 
iioii V nh tliciT own po. ph , luit 1 x.'ntuK' to ‘■u'rp^O't there will liaie 
to hi '■oiiie iiiei-.uio of jiopul 11 repi e-eiit it 1011 

( /oil 1 <lo not 1 no\s it an\ of in\ l’arli'vnii'U('ir\ collcaptics 
wotild like to inilo in o]i'.i'r\ ition on thi", Init it iiim he noted that 
e\p(iiem<' in till" lontitri i= thit .‘ 51)0 is more tli in eiiotiph for the 
jiraitii il wi'ilniiiroi im leL'i^l iti\e rh'iiiihi i 

•y 

II II Thi li;<i A'/o"! T '■hnuld like to inept the >uppestion that 
it slioiild he "''(I In i litiL'e eountri where there are three hundred 
uid fifti million ]ieople ^ur. l\ it k not too mm h to as-ipn to the 
li'oi'lntnre one m m per million 

.Sir li j lialnuhn ''Ujui tin th it h nm it works out at ’'OH if ^ou 
lo 11 e Hui nn otn 

1/ II The 1 (/ii Kluni nil niicht allow it to iiicreiso as in 
Gerimni where thei line illnwed it to inerense lutomaticnllv t' ith 
the popul ifion, hut it lent it should he TOD or ■'I'lD 

Vr JadJidi T aoiee with tlie \pa Khan .uid saw the nnnihei 
should he .'faO 

Sjr IhiJicri Ciirr I projin'O the jui'sent mimbei , phic the Indian 
States 

Sir Alhnr Ilyclnri I atrree 

II II The Mnharajn ni Bil nnrr If the iinmher is kept too low 
ihcie nna he diffienlties ahont the smaller States, but I do not 
■want to po into detail® 

fhoirwau I'liat will ln\e to he consideied later hut ^ou must 
lenieinhei the si/e of .i lesrislatnie detoi mines ospeeiallv aftei a 
certain point how effoetne the leo'islatnre is for doiiip its work 

Paiatriaph 30 Koted 

Parapraph 31 Koted 

Paraprapli 32 ^fr Cluntaniani wishes to speak on tins 

Mr Clnvtamani Sir, on this question of the method of election 
for the Lowei Chamher I have onb ohsei ration to make with repard 
to the representation of the people of the Indian States I have no 



1 lopos.il to lualve for tlie near future, dm mg u'liat may be legaided 
. s a tiaiisitoiy peiioci, but I cannot possibly reconcile mysefe to a 
loiTuanent position that tbe lepresentation of one part of the 
l edeiation shall be by a method utteily dih:eient fiom the method 
of 1 epi esentaiion of the othei pait of the Federation I have noted 
uith all respect the obsei-vations made br His Highness the Maha- 
lapi of Bikanei, but I ventuie to think it ivould be the path of 
uisdoni to pi ovule that aftei tlie tiansitory period — you might fix 
am peiiod you like— the lepreseutation of the States m the Lower 
House shall be by the same method as foi the Provinces of British 
India 


11. H Tfie JfnJi(tra]a of Bilaiiet I have nothmg to add to what 
we have said 


$7}' ProiatJi CIi7/77(Jer M7tter Although I have no ob]ection to 
indiiect election, uhieh is suggested by some of the menihers, I do 
ob-iect to tlie election being by the members of the Lower House 
only If indirect election be adopted, it should be on a much wider 
scale than inembeis of tlie Lower House only, and it is particularly 
obiectiouable because we find ou page 10 that the Upper Chamber 
also will be elected by the Lower House If, therefore, indirect 
election be adopted, it must be ou a much wider scale than the 
limited niimbei of niemheis in the Lower House 


Hr ./os/ii I am of opinion that the Lower Chamber should not 
contain any nominated element, and in any case its value is consi- 
derably 1 educed if it contains such a laige nominated element as 
25 pel cent 

Lt -Col Gichiei! Wliere is that^ 


H; Josln It IS quite true the Report makes no mention of how 
the 1 epi esentatives of the States are to be appointed, and I shall he 
veiy glad if the Eepoit has not accepted — as I think perhaps it 
has not — the views of Their Highnesses which were made clear in 
the preliminary Report namelv that the .State representatives will 
he n mattei for the .States themselves The method of appointing 
the repi esentatives of the States affects the value of the Federal 
Leo-islatnie, it is not, therefore, a matter in which only the States 
are^ concerned We aie also conceined, inasmuch as the value of 
onr Lec^islature is eithei lowered or increased hv the method br 
which the representatives of the States are appointed 


Cliai 7 ma 77 Paragraph 32 Hoted Paragiaph 33 Noted 
Paragiaph 34 I call on Colonel Gidnev 

U-Col G,dmy I liare one oiseiration *» “f ® ^ J]*” 
pnranrapli and I do so in conjunction -mft paragrapB 29 m 
in r,?iakapli 29 a population riitio is to be m eshmmg 

tbe “presentation of kanons commumties m tie Upper Ohamler, 



iu tins paiagiapli 34 tlie woid “ possibly ” wbicb still 

iiiitbei closes the dooi to ininoi ities aud special mteiests even to get 
-A single lepiesentative in tbe Uppei Cliainbei I "woiild suggest 
dbat tbe u'oid “ possibly ” be deleted fioin tbis paragiapb and tbe 
otbei woids following, “ and ceitanl}’ in tbe Lowei Obamber ” be 
also deleted, so that tbe leconstiucted paiagiapb yill read: 
“ provision should be made foi tbe lepiesentation in both 
Cbainbeis,” boirever small this lepresentation be I tbmk all 
minoiity communities have every entitlement to lepresentation in 
■the Upper House, boyever small it be 

Dr AmhcdXar I associate myself with vbat Col Gidney has 
said 

Bagum Shah A' ana: TTitb youi peimission. Sir, vbile ve vould 
like to expiess our thanks to tbe Loid Chancellor and bis Committee 
foi then admirable Eepoit, may I point out that tbe [Federal 
Stiiiftiiie Committee has oveilooked tbe claims of vomen and lias 
not mentioned them in tbe lists of tbe special mteiests ivbicb they 
ivish to see lepieseuted m both tbe Cbambeis of tbe Central Legis- 
latuie You aie aivaie, Sii that ve laised this matter at tbe 
"[Mmoiities Committee and asked for tbe reseivation of seats 
as a tempoiaiv measuie Tbeiefore ve piopose that tbe vrords 
and iromeu ” should be added aftei tbe void “ labour ” 

3/7 Fa:l-td-Huq Sii vitb youi leave I visb to ask tbe Lord 
Cbancelloi bov it is that in tbe enumeration of vaiious interests 
tbe YCusliiu community has been omitted 

J/r Jayalar Maik tbe voids “ Subject to tbe Report of tbe 
Hinoiities Committee ’’ 

Mr Fa:l-ul-Hnq I can imdei stand commeice and labour being 
legal ded as special mteiests aud meriting a special mention, but, 
Sii tbe Depressed Classes, Indian Cbiistians, Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians aie communities composed of individuals as much as tbe 
Hubammadan community Yov Sir, am I to take it that this vas 
due to an inadvertence, or has tbe omission been mtentional? Sir, 
all tbe minorities conceivable have been mentioned except tbe 
3Iussalmans and tbe Sikbs aud I tbmk that this omission has been 
smgulailv unfoitunate because it gives use to tbe apprehension 
-that these tvo communities tbe Mussalmans and tbe Sikbs have 
completely gone out of lecognition bv those vbo drafted this 
lesolution Yov Sn it is generally supposed so fai as tbe Mussal- 
mans aie couceined that tbev constitute 70 millions and can hardly 
be legal ded as coming vitbin tbe category of a minority 

Chaumati Hav I diav vour attention to tbe fact m order to 
save time that this is subject to tbe Eepoit of tbe ITmorities 
Committee and tbeie me tvo minorities not mentioned — tbe Sikbs 
and Muslims 



Str Phtroze Scthna And the Paisee, Sir. 

minorities mentioned 

are the minorities that up to now have not been able to look after 
themselves and that quite obviously excludes the Parsees But, 
you know, the intention is not to exclude anybody The Minorities 
Committee deals with that. 


J}/?‘ Fazl-ul-Hvq As I was going to tell you, so far as the 
Mussulmans aie concerned there is a misapprehension that they 
constitute ^70 millions and theiefore they can hardly be considered 
to come within the category of mmorities That remmds me of the 
adventurer in the stoiy, who wanted — 

Chairman T7e will listen to a story, but not to an argument on 
that. ‘ 


Mr Fazl-ul-Hvq The story is paid; of the argument. Give me 
one minute, if you please. 


Chairman. Because the question of minorities has not been 
dealt with primarily by this sub-Committee 


Mr Fazl-ul-Huq That applies to the Depressed Classes, that 
applies to the Indian Christians, that applies to the European 
community, that applies to the Anglo-Indians — 

Chairman This is only an imperfect record The authoritative 
voice of sub-Committees on the minority question will come from 
the Minorities sub-Committee 

Mr Fazl-ul-Huq In this connection may I respectfully point 
out that the logical conclusion would be to mention the Muham- 
madans after commerce and labour 


Chairman But the last thing that the Lord Chancellor and his 
Committee thought of was drafting this sentence in accordance 

with logic 


Mr Fazl-ul-Huq • If there is an omission I should like to point 
it out 

Chairman Mav I say that it is no omission at all, because the 
final word ou this subject will come from the Minorities Committee 
and not from the Structure Committee 

Mr FazUd-B«q Sir, does nit tlot appiv io the otter com- 
mrajties that rro mentioned? 
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Cliainiuin Pobbibh , but still, tins is nn iiiiperfcct ecnteuco. 
.mil tlioio l^ 111 ) use t.ikinj: iij) tnno discussing it nou , bec.uuse tb.it 
comes up undei the ^Minmities sub-Coininittce 

1/r I- Could MO not in.ike it peifcct b\ supphmg 

the ncco'--'.in uords-' If \ou niontion eight ininoiitics, if that oiiiis- 
sion IS .illoued to remain, does it not coiney the impression that it 
\\.is in MUii mind to take note of the eight and lunc no regard for 
the othei one.-' 1 lespoctlulh submit th.it th.it is the impression 
created 

Cliairiiu’ii 1 realh must ask \ou to deal uith the matter when 
the Minorities Committee’s llejiort comes up 

1/r rn:l-xil-lluq So f.ir as this ]{eport is concerned I uisli to 
lecoid nn ie-.pci-fful protest ag.iitist the wa}* this has been recorded, 
and I t.rivc it that this omission of the iMusqalmans means that tlie 
Committee ignoied eutiieh the Mussaliinn community 

Chairman Kealh, that is not pist to the sub-Committee 

Sardar V jjal Siiiqli It was contemplated that by the indirect 
method whiih has been proposed for tlie Upper Chamber the 
Mussalmans fiom ^arIous T;eirislaturcs Mould come in, and so Mrould 
the Sikhs, from the ProMiicial Legislatures, but, of course, not to 
the extent to mIucIi thev dcsiied it 

Chairman As I ea^ , the pionounccnient that is to be made 
upon Minorities is to bo made bi another sub-Committee, and an}' 
reference mule to the opinions of this Conference upon minorities 
must bo taken not from this more or less c.nsual expression but from 
the authontatne pronouncement that Mill come from the Minorities 
sub-Committee 

Sardar Samptiran Sing]i I Mant to make a little observation 
about this 

Chairman Paragraph 34^ 

Sardar Saminiran Singh Yes, and that is about a special 
interest that is of the militarv Thev alv-ays have had one mem- 
ber in the Assemblv from the Punjab, and perhaps from other 
P.nvinces as veil and I think that that interest should not he 
ignoieil even m the nev Constitution 

Chairman That vill he noted, yes 

Raja Shcr Mvhavnnad Khan I support mv friend So far as 
the Legislature in the Punjab is concerned, there are one or tivo 
seats reserved for ex-soldiers There are a great number of 
them in the Punjab and I hope that the M-ord “ ex-soldiers ” vull 
be added after the M-ord “ labour ” 
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Chairman 


Tliat was pointed out in tlie Couimitteej yei 


StrCoioasji Jehangxr We Iiare heard a pood deal of talk about 

^ ^ come ft om a mmoiitr which peiliaps can lu^tifv 
itself in calling itself a nimoiitY 


Saidar Ujjal Singh A drop in the ocean. 

Sir Cowasjt Jehangir I do not desiie to pi ess in anj wav the 
claims of the Paisees, but I only desiie to say this— that if ulti- 
mately in the distribution of seats, as is contemplated heie, it is 
found that it is not possible for any membei of mv community to be 
letuined to the Pedeial Chambei,' I tiiist Sii. that the Minorities 
Committee or any othei authority that may deal with this ^juestion 
will not forpet that, aftei all, we deseiwe to have some represeutta- 
tion in the Pedeial Chambei 


Chairman Paragiaph 34 noted Paiapiaph 35^ 

.1/r Jayalni I just want biiefly to note a point whie]i I lai'^erl 
in the Committee as regaids the two-thiids inajontv of the t^^o 
Chambers sitting togethei. I wish to leseiwe mv opinion, though 
my present opinion is that a two-thirds majontv is too big 


Mr Jin nail With legaid to tbis paragiajili on tbc lote of 
non-confidence in tbe Cabinet. I have no ]ie-,itation m saiing th.it 
I cannot agree to two-thirds You will make vour ^Iinistiy jiiacfi- 
callv irieniovable I do not want to go into tlie aiguinont-^ but I 
am stionglv opposed to that Then tbe next point was made bi mie 
of the speakei-^, and that point was this — that ho was not wedded to 
two-thiids, but that tbeie should be some specific majolity 


I am equally opposed to lliat. and I saj’ that von must allow 
voui Legislature to determine ns it is stated hero, not by a snateli- 
vote hut as a lespoiisible Legislutuie I think that auv lespoii-dde 
Legislatuie is not likelv to turn out a lMinisti\ hi one lole in tl)f' 
oidiuarv coiiise It is possible I do not know wltofJiei ion Mr 
Piime Ministei, loiiiember anv ofcasion on wliieh thf f’abinet in 
this coiintiy went out of office bi one lote niilv T ''.ii in tlio 
oidiiiaiv coiiise it is not piaetwal It sa\-< lieze ' 

Committee aie of opiiuoii that some mean-^ -limild lx fhw-d 
wheiebv, in the inteiests of st.ibilitv an mftei-e lote sl.oidd r,o' 
on eiei'i ocraMOii necessanlv iiivohe the i esign.-ij mn of tb<‘ A[ino(iv 
and that the subiect should bo further explmed Sir. / 
ab.olutelv opposed to a majonh of iwo-iturds of ..lu 
maioiitv beimr laid down in the Statute 

Vr Shna J?ao Sn I ^ant fo a-sunato mi - U wit 

Mr Tiiiiiah lias said and I v,.uit to put before t)a C numaU 


\Ti I 'I ' 
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fig\iies Supposing vou liave m tlie Council of State 150 members^ 
and in the Assembly 300 that ill make a total of 450 , and, even 
assuming that tbe States bare onlv 50 in tlie Upper Cbambei tbat 
will be one-tbiid and 24 pei cent onlv in tbe Lower Cbambei tbat 
will be 72 Tbe State lepiesentatives in tbe two Cbambei s together 
will be 122 and it will be necessaiv foi a Fedeial Executive to bave 
151 membeis on tbeu side in oidei to be assured of tbeir continued 
existence In otbei woids it means Sii, tbat witb tbe assistance of 
22 moie membeis it will be possible foi tbe Fedeial Executive to 
dig itself m I tbink it niav be safelv said tbat members of tbe 
Council of State being men of weight and cbaiactei, will geneinllv 
be conseivative in then wavs and will siippoit tbe Ministrv it will 
reallv mean in iriemovable executive 

CJmii-iiuiit Of coiiise it will bave to be made a piactical 
proposaj 

Dncan Bahadui Fa»)ocJioi)dra Rao I also bave a feeling tbat 
two-tbiid> IS too big a ma]oiity in practical politics I do not sav 
I bave anv specific pioposal foi tbe piesent, it is a matter which 
requires veiv careful consideiation 

Chairman The last sentence is tbe goveniiug sentence 

J/r Jad/uii I suggest tbeie «:bould be no mention of two-tbirds 
or anv ma]oritv at all 

Chairman 35 noted 36® 

d/r Chuitamam Su I invite attention to this passage in paia- 
giapb 36 which is at page 15 namely “ Tbe States desire tbat- 
tbeu lepiesentatives m tbe Legislatme should play then part 
equallv with then British Indian colleagues in expressmg tbe 
decision of tbe Legislatuie on anv question which involves tbe- 
existence of tbe iMinistiw, even if tbe mattei which has given rise 
to tbe question of confidence is one which piimarily affects British 
India onlv ’ I desire Sir. tbat my dissent from this should be 
noted Having regard to tbe proposed composition of tbe two 
Houses this will mean tbat a mmistrv agamst which there is a 
motion of no-confidence on a purelv British Indian matter can 
retain office with tbe aid of tbe votes of members not representmg 
anv part of Biitisb India at all I think this is very unsound and 
I desire mv dissent to be noted 

Mr Jinnah Sir tbat is mv pomt and I entirelv agree with it 

Sir AJihar Hi/dan Su I want to sav that the whole of this 
paragraph 36 must be considered so far as tbe opinion of tbe States 
IS concerned as being subiect to what has been stated in 
paragraph 4. 
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Dlxoclii HaJiaduT HcnncLchcind/) n liao Tliat is so 

ALhar Hydari Tlie States desiie to confine their participa- 
tion to purely federal subjects as so defined and have no part or 
parcel in either legislative or administrative matteis relating purely 
to British India 


a li Ihc Maharaja of Bikanci Sir, may I just explain^ We 
made it clear that ire did not want to take part in purely British 
Indian affaiis, but, it being a federal government, the States must 
•claim n voice in matters with regard to the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, e\en if the subject undei debate may refei to British India, 
because we cannot have a government which is a common govern- 
ment of the States and Biitish India thrown out without our havmg 
some say in the matter 

Chatrvian You will considei also in the interval, will 5’'OU not, 
Y our Highness, that if you are going to take no responsibility, then 
no representative of the States can act as a representative on the 
Executive 


li H The Maharaja of Bikaner Quite so, Su' 

Chairman 36 noted “ 37 Competence of the Federal 
legislature/' 

Mr Jinnah Sir, I wish to express my dissent with regard to 36 
and 37 I think it is only by an ovei sight that that dissent has 
not been brought out 

'Lord Sankey Yes, quite right 


Chairman 37 noted 38? ^ 

Sir Akbar By dart Where it says ” whether these residuary 
powers of legislation are to rest with the Federal Government or 
with the Provinces — I wish to say that instead of the word 
■“ Federal " it should be “ Central Government ” 


Mr Sastri Ho, it is meant to be Federal 


Sir Akbar Hydari Because there can be no residuary depart- 
ment as far as the Indian States are concerned 


Chairman That point wiU be noted, so that when the drafting 
takes place it will be provided for 38 noted 39 ? 


Sir Akbar Eydan 
it says “ vesting m 
'Cential Government 


There again, in the last Ime but 
the Federal Government ” it should be the 



Loid Beading Tlieie is oulr one Goreinmeut 

Laid Sanlcg I see wliat jou sa}'. Sii Akbai , it is a diafting 
point 

Chairman We Trill see -nliat substance tbeie is m it 


Mr Jninah I do not agiee that tbe authoiitv should be either 
a Fedeial Goveinnieut oi a Central Goreinmeut 

Lord Sankcy Yes I follow Wr Jinnah 

Chairman 39 noted Theie aie appendices Appendix I is by 
way of illustiation That must of couise, be very carefully 
Bcrutinissd by the experts on both sides, and you can just note it 
without auv observations with regaid to it 


Mr Joshi I do not rant to make a speech, but I wish it to be 
noted that in mv view laboui should be made a federal sub]ect 
Industiies in India as well as outside aie on a competitive basis, 
and it IS on account of the competitive nature of industries that the 
tendency i& to mtei nationalise labour questions It will therefore 
be quite necessaiy that laboui legislation in India should be 
national , that is, federal In the same wav. I find that inter- 
national matteis are not mentioned International and inter- 
commonwealth matters must also be federal And on page 8, “ 26 
Industrial matters Factories Settlement of laboui disputes,” 
and ” (g) ” labour welfaie It should be noted, Sii, that in my 
view the labour legislation passed by the Central Legislature should 
also be administeied bv the Central Government The Eeport as 
it is drafted here leaves the administration to Provinces, while the 
legislation* will be Cential In my judgment this is a wrong 
ariangement Labour legislation throws a financial burden upon 
the admmistration It is a wrong thing to allow a Central Govern- 
ment to pass legislation and ask the Provincial Government to bear 
the financial buiden I therefore think that the administration of 
the Cential Laboui Legislation should also remain Central 

Mr Jagalar I should like to sav somethmg with regard to the 
administration of justice on page 7 of the Schedule It says 
“ As regal ds High Courts, Chief Courts Courts of Judicial 
Commissioneis and anv Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction ” I think 
High Coui-ts all ovei Biitish India ought to be made a central 
subject 

Chairman That is noted 

il/r Tambe I associate myself with that. 
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Smdar Sampuran 8271 gh I support tliat. 

Chairman Appendix I is noted. 

Sir Alhar Hydari "With legaid to Appendix I, I suggest tlie 
wording against Item iSTo 10 should be the same as against No 12 

Chairman That lAill be noted Appendix II noted That 
finishes that Ueport. 
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Sub-Committee No. II (Provincial Constitution). 

RePOUT PUESENl'ED AT ThIRE MeETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF 

THE MHOLE CONFERENCE, HELD ON 16tH DECEMBER, 1930 

1 Tile folloMiug lepoit, subject to acljustuieut to tbe complete 
coustitutiou, IS submitted by sub-Committee No II 

2 Tbe sub-Committee iras appointed to consider two beads 
of tbe Lord Cbancelloi’s list, namely 

(a) Tbe poweis of tbe piovincinl legislatuies 

{h) Tbe constitution, cbaiactei, powers, and responsibilities 

of tlie piOTincial executives 

3 Tbe sub-Committee met on tbe 4tb, 5tb, Stb, 9tb and 16tb 
DecembfV Tbe jDoceediugs on tbe fiist and second days com- 
piised a geneial discussion of tbe pioblem On tbe succeeding 
days paiticulai issues weie sepaintely consideied and examined. 
Tbe Cliaiiman lailed tliat tbe size, lifetime, numbei of chambers 
of tbe pioMUCial legislatuies, and tbe question of tbe official bloc 
might also be discussed as geimane to tbe sub-Committee’s Terms 
of Eefeience 

4 The Abolition of Dyaicliy — Tbe sub-Committee is agreed 
that in tbe Goveinoi’s pionnces tbe existing system of dyarebyj 
should be abolished and that all piovincial subjects, includmg tbe 
poitfolio of law and oidei should be admiuisteied in lesponsiliility 
to tbe piovincial legislatures (See note at end ) 

5 The Composition of the Piovincial Executives — (a) Joint 
Responsibility — Tbe sub-Committee lecommends that there should 
be imitaiy executives , and that tbe individual Mmisters composing 
tbe executive should be jointly lesponsible to tbe legislature 

{Raja Narendra Nath awaits the leport of the Minorities 
siih-Committee before agreeing finally to joint i esponsibility ) 


(b) The appointment of Ministers — Tbe responsibility for 
appointing Ministeis will rest with tbe Governoi Tbe sub-Com- 
mittee is of opinion that in tbe discharge of that function tbe 
Governoi should ordmarily summon tbe member possessmg tbe 
laigest following in tbe legislature, and invite him to select tbe 
!3Iinisters and submit tbeir names for appioval Tbe Ministers 
should ordinarily be diawn from among tbe elected membeis of 
tbe piovincial legislatuie In tbe event of tbe appomtment of a 
non-elected non-official such person should be required by statute 
to secure election to tbe legislature (and if tbe legislature be 
bicameial to either cbambei) witbm a piesciibed period not 
exceeding six months but subject to this limit be mav be 
nominated by tbe Governor to be a member of tbe legislature 
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Tlie sub-Committee is of opinion that there should he no dis- 
crehon to permit the appointment of an official to the Cahinet. 

{The Marqvess of Zetland and S,t Robert Hamilton du^ent 
from the last tico sentences ) 


(c) Group or communal representation in the Cabinet —The suh- 
(.ommittee considers it a matter of practical importance to^ho 
success of the neir constitutions that important minontv interest^ 
should be adequatelr recognised in the formation of the provincial 
executives An obligation to endeavour to secure such repre- 
sentation should be expressed in the Instrument of Instructionc 
to the Governor 


(Mr Chitamam dissents from the last sentence ) 


6 Powers of the Governor — (a) hi regard to Icqislcture — 
(1) The Governor shall have poiver to dissolve the legislature: ho 
may assent or withhold assent to legislation . he may return a bill 
for reconsideration by the legislature, or reserve it for the con- 
sideration of the Governor-General 

(2) It shall not be lawful without the pievious sanction of the 
Governor to introduce any legislation 

(i) affecting the religion or religious iites of any class of 
communitv in the Province, 

(ii) regulating any subject declared undei the constitution 
to be a federal or central subject, 

(ill) any measure lepeahnf^ or affecting an}' Act of tlio 
fecieial or cential legislature or Oidinance made bv tlio 
Governor-General 


(b) Conduct of hv‘!tnr^<! — (1) The Governor ‘^hall, vifh the 
knowledge oi his ^rim‘-ter3, be placed in posse^j-ion of sm‘|> infoim- 
ation as niay be needed by him for the dnrliarge of dutio- impo-ed 
upon liini bv the ( on'jtitution 

(2) In the opinion ot the sub-Committee, tlie Chief i^fini'^tei 
sliould pieside ovei meetings of the Cabinet, but on am speni.l 
occasion, the Governoi may preside 


(c) Relations of the Gnicrnnr to hic Vinisti r^- dh Ih. 
;Nrinisici=; shall hold office during tlie jdea^me of flu fu)\eriioi 
(2) Sub-sertion I ot '-fctmn ')2 of the Cfurrnnieiit of Todu A. f 
uhuh (onfer^ a gcneial pov<i on the Gonuuoi to lefim to ie- 
rruided bv tbo advice of hU :Minisfer« when be ‘^ocs sutluuiit 
to dissent from then opinion '^ball no ongcr operate Du 
Governors power to direct that action «liould be tnl en nthernm 

Ginn in accoidance v db tbo advice of t I .m 

lestncted to tlie di^'cliarge of the ^peeified duties irnpo -I on i.im 
Ifv Ihe I'tiiutmn Tbe^o dut,e= ^ball nulude t u pint. uu. of 
minorities and tlm safeguarding ofithe -ifetv nnd tranrpil 

tlie Pinvincc 
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(d) Special and Emcrqencn jwwcr^ — There shall ho vcstcfl in 
fho (^o^enu)r (1) smialdo pm\er-i in regard to legislation and 
liiiancc nccc^saiv for the di'-ehargo of the sjiecificd duties imposed 
upon him hi tlio constitution and (2) suitahlo emergency powers 
to cirrs' on' the adininislr.iiton in the cienl of a hroakdoiin of 
go\ennm'ni oi the constitution The powers under (2) shall not 
leiuain in ojior.ition for more tlian si\ months iMthout the approval 
of Parliament evpiessed hy a resolution of both Houses 

Tlie snh-rommittee sugg<■-^ts a rider that in their opinion it is 
dosiiahle that the jtre-ent nirid (oinention in Promnecs other than 
the Piesideiuies of apjiointintr Gommiuus diavn from the Indian 
Cnil Servue should he jel i\ed (There vas snme support for the 
huhstitution of the void “ di'-roiitinue<l *’ for the v.ord “ lela^ed ”) 

{Sir ( , nianlal Siiahad Sir ('oirn^ji Jrhnnqir and 
Rnmothundra Ilao linrotuih, Cfnntninnin , JoiJn, Paul and 
Sinhrdifi’, dif^rni trnm {}i, ^iih-( 'Dinii.il tct ' f ronchi^toii'! on 
the ppidr^ of the (toiirnor) 

7 flit (.'ompo'it ton of (he Proiinruil Lt'ijiilnturct — (a) Their 
’a:e — 'I he suh-('ommit tee anticipates that to meet the conditions 
of tin new < on-titutioii' iiid (deitorates i]ip proNimial legislatures 
vill require to he eiilargi d on the h isis of is(eriained needs, regard 
heme ii id to the mimlui,. ind (haiaitej of the constituencies 

(h) Ihttr hicl'vu — In the t)pinion of the snh-Coimmttee the 
norm il lihtime of (lie pro% mnal legislatuiei should not exceed 
file Acars 

(c) J he official hl'Ji - "Wuh the po-sihlc evicption of a strictly 
limited proportion of iion-ofTKials vho mai in «omo ProMnees 
require to he nominated h\ the Goienior to secure the representa- 
tion of group- un ihle In return theii own memhers through the 
]i(dl- the new pKnincitl legislatures slmuld consist wholly of 
elected moinhers and the offici.il hlo(' sliould disippcar 

(d) ^cj-ond Chainherf — The existing proMncial legislatures are 
iinicanieial The suh-roninntloe lecognises that conditions in 
some ProMiH es mai make it desirahlo that the provincial legis- 
latures sliould he hicaineial, hut the decision to incorporate a 
second cliamher in the new constitution of am ProMiice other than 
Bengal the United Prn\ mces uid Bihar and Ou«sa where opinion 
in fa\our of a ^el^nd <lianihei has alieadv heen expressed should 
not he t ilv on until opinion m the Piovince definitelv favours this 
course 

fThe refeience to the ProMiices of Bengal, the United Pro- 
Mnees and Bilnr and Orissa was inserted at the wish of a 
ina]oritv of the siih-rommittee "] 

Note 

(1) The question of the administration of the police was raised 
h^ Lord Zetland undei paiagra^ph 4, and it was decided that this 



1 „. loll f„o ,„o u,.o,( .,f ,1,0 Son.oes s„b.Com„,ittoe 
^■nlHL^VoV Kron™ cojisjdcr tlie coiistitution oi llie 

'"'-<>......,., 1:0 ifdrA,ssri ,fo?‘ ” 


Sl ]\i};i(('. Loixlrm. 

35i]i J'j.30 


(‘‘^<1 ) AkTHUJI HE^'DE1^S0^*J 

Chairman 


'i lie follduiii/: mcinhais of the sub-Comniitfee — 

••V JIcikIc/ •’O il C hftirvian) 

Loir] Zotlanrl 

Sit ffolioit llainiiion 


Jl JI Jill' ^f;^llnrll[!l 0 / XaM.mnpnr. T 
Sir J'r.il)ii:i‘’,inL'u f’liilnni r 


Jfao Hahadui Ivii'^lm.iiii.i CJinii 
Su Gluil.ini Jru‘-'’,iin Hirln^akillnh 
Mr Jjulli.u 

Sii Clinmiiildl iSotah.ul 
Sir Cowjisji .Tclian^'ir. 

Sir Sliaii Xa\\a/ JJluitlo 
Sir rro\a';li C’Iniiulei Mitfer 
^Ir Farl-til-IIiiq 
ISija of Pailakniiedi 
!Mr ffanmcliaiidia Jfao. 

Sn A. P P.itro 
KaAval) Sn Ahmad Said Kliau 
r^fi Chintaniani 
Mr Tambo 
Mr. Zairullali Kh.ni 
Paja A'areudia Xalh 
Sardai Sampuiau Siugh 
^itahaiaja of Darbbanga 
!^[^ Barooah 
Sn Abdul Qaiyum 
Mr Wood 
Paul 
Ml -Tosln 
Dr Ambedkar. 


rifolding a watching 
J brief. 
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Comments in Committee or aihole CoNrEHENCE 
(16 th December, 1930) on Deport of seb-Committee No II 
(Proyinciil Constitetion) 

Mr Henderson Mi Cliaiimau, I have much pleasuie m pre- 
senting the Deport of suh-Cominittee No II I need not say 
to those -who have lead the Depoit that the suh-Committee was 
not entiiely unanimous on eveiy point, hut on the whole we had 
several very inteiesting sittings I think the work done has been 
fa Illy well set out, with the maiks of dissent at the end of each 
of the paiagraphs The Depoit speaks for itself, and I do not 
propose to take up voui time except to say that at the end you 
will see there are two notes One deals vith the point which 
was raised by Lord Zetland with regard to Police Administration 
It was felt that that mattei had better stand over until the Depoit 
of the Services suh-Committee had been presented, leaving mem- 
bers of the sub-Committee free to take up their points when such 
Deport is'befoie this gathering The second note lefers to the 
North-West Frontier Province One of the representatives was 
vei-y keen about that, and rightly so I think, and we made a note 
that that matter would probably be reached to-dav in this gather- 
ing, and that a Committee or sub-Committee would be appointed 
to deal with it and to present a Depoit I have much pleasure in 
presenting this Depoit to be noted 

Cliainnan The first business section in this Depoit is Section 4 
“ The Abolition of Dyarchy ” 

Mr Jo'^ht I should like to raise a point here There aie 
certain subjects which are at present Provincial The suhject-s 
in which I am interested are factories, the settlement of labour 
disputes and laboui welfare Thev are Provincial subjects to-day, 
but thev are subject to Central legislation I want it to be noted. 
Sir, that i^hen the Provincial subjects are transferred the suh- 
Committee has not yet considered what is gomg to happen to those 
subjects which are subject to Central legislation For instance, 
take factories and labour welfare what is going to happen to 
such subjects if thev are transferred and if the legislation is 
Central ^ 

DiAB-Culties may aiise The administration will be in the hands 
of the Provinces, while the Central Legislature may pass legis- 
lation, the Central Government will have no control over the Pro- 
vincial Governments, and the Piovincial Governments may not 
agree to administer the law which the Cential Legislature may 
pass, or at all events not to administer them adequately For 
instance, if the Factories Act provides for the adequate inspection 
of factories the Provincial Governments, on the groimd of 
nconomv, mav not provide sufficient inspection It therefore be- 
comes necessaiw, under the changed ciicumstances, that factories 
should cease to be a Proi incial *subj ect and must be transferred 
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to the Central Goveinment The suh-Committee did not consider 
this point, and I want it to be noted that the suh-Committee has 
not considered this point yet 


Mr Henderson ' Mi Joshi is qnite light in saying that the 
sub -Committee did not consider the point he has just raised He 
did laise it in the suh-Committee, but I ruled at once that it was 
a subject for Central consideration rather than one which could 
be considered in the sub-Committee dealing with Provincial ques- 
tions. 

This at once bungs home to us, as I am sure it must to the 
whole of this Committee, the difficulty of discussing this Eeport 
apait horn what may be decided in some of the other sub-Com- 
mittees I am afraid I cannot give Mr Joshi any further answer 
to-day than I gave him when he raised the matter in the sub- 
Committee The point will be noted 


Sir B N Mitra • The point raised by Mr Joshi cuts at the 
root of the whole thing lie ref ei red to factory laws, but, if I 
am to pursue the matter further, may I ask, what about the 
criminal law^ Criminal law pas'sed by the Central Legislature 
will have to be adininisteied by the Provinces If I am to pursue 
Mr Joshi’s argument, I might ask what safeguard will there be 
that the Provincial administration will adequately enforce the 
criminal laws passed by the Cential Legislature. 

I think, as a matter of fact, Mr Joshi is unduly apprehensive 
I have adininisteied at the Centre the portfolio of Labour for five 
01 SIX yeais I do not think there is any provision in the present 
Govenment of India Act which makes it possible for the Central 
Government under the existing constitution to force a Provincial 
Government to employ moie factor^’’ inspectors. It is only under 
certain specified conditions that the Governor can restore or intro- 
duce giants not passed bv the Provincial Legislature, and that 
is fundamental to the whole of the existing constitutions 

I entirely agree with what has fallen from Mr Henderson, 
that this IS a matter which will have to be separately considered, 
perhaps by the sub-Committee over which the Lord Chancellor 
has been presiding I think the Interim Heport makes a reference 
to Central subjects, as distinct from Federal subj'ects When the 
Bub-Comnuttee does take up the question of those Cential snoFC s 
— and I think at one stage I suggested it might he done — all these 
questions will have to he considered , hut, as I have already sai , 

I see no force at all in Mr Joshi’s point with regard to 
administration of the factory laws 


Mr Joshi I do not want to make a speech, 

Mitra has raised the point that under the present T 

ment of India cannot do more in the case of the legis^ 
mentioned He as under a misapprehension there 
sufficient power as a Member of t!ie Govemmeut of India t 
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u local Government to do vliat lie liked in the matter of factory 
legislation and laboni velfare generally, on account of the fact 
that factones and labour legislation ueie not transferred subjects 
These subjects weie kept leserved simply because the Govern- 
ment of India vanted control over these matters But the situa- 
tion mil now change if this question is transferred, the Central 
Legislatuie may pass legislation, and tliere will be no control 
left over the Provinces to'see that these laws are properly adminis- 
tered 

There is another point which I should like to mention Sir 
B N Mitia said he did not see the difference between tlie criminal 
law and labour legislation The Central Legislature may pass 
a Health Insurance Act vhich thiows a great financial burden 
on the Piovincial leveiiues Does he mean to tell me theie is 
no dift'eience between passing an ordinary ciiminal law, providing 
tliat ceitain punishments shall be inflicted foi certain offences, 
and the passing of law such as a Health Insurance Act which 
throws ffuancial buidens on the Provincial revenues? There is 
a gieat difteieuce between ordinary criminal law and labour legis- 
lation 

Sir B iV Mitrn I was referring to proviso (h) to Section 72D 
(2) of the Goveinment of India Act 

Chau man We must not have a duologue, especially when 
this matter may come up at a later period We will note what 
has been said bv Mr Joshi and by Sir B H Mitra 

Sir Coirasji Jehanqir I should like to sav a word This is 
a question which the sub-Confmittee did not consider, because 
the question of the division between Cential and Provincial sub- 
jects came under another sub-Committee How labour legislation 
and labour questions will be administered in future is a very im- 
portant qtlestion, but it is one we did not consider at all, and 
there is" no refeience to it in the Report, and therefore we are free 
lu every wav to express our opinions in the future 

Chairman That is one of the things we cannot settle on the 
Bepoit of either Committee , we can only settle it when both Reports 
are being considered together Mr Joshi’s point about labour 
legislation, which is of supreme importance, will not be overlooked 
bv the joint efforts of those whose business it is to bring the Reports 
together 

We note paragraph 4 [Assent ) 

We note paragraph 5 {a), bearing in mind what Raja Harendia 
Xath has said, that he awaits the Report of the Mmonties sub- 
Committee before agreeing finally to joint responsibility 

The discussion is now on paragraph 5 (h) 
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V-Vu?* 1,“ that the 

w! ,n f IT , ^ , iilected members of the Proymcial Leeis- 

In Jbl recommendation made 

of f^e Report that probably some 
pait of the Legislatme might have to be composed of nonunated 
membeis It was then decided that if tlie Committee which would 
be constituted to discuss the composition of the Legislatme came 
0 the conclusion that theie should be a nominated member, the 
'ivord elected ” should be dropped 


Cliatvman The word used is “ oidinaiily ” (“ The Ministers 
sliould oidinarily be diawn I think that covers the point It 
indicates the possible necessity'' of extiaordinary action 

Lt'Col Gichiey • Mi Prime Mmistei, I have a few obseivations 
to make on paiagraph 5 (b) You have just now leferred to the 
inclusion of the woid “ ordinarily ” That gives a latitude oi a 
possibility to the inclusion of nominated members Biyb, Sir, I 
should like to ask, if the Legislature, whatevei be the Govemmept 
inaugurated, peiiuits nominated members by Statute, why should 
von bar them by Statute from becoming Ministers To my mind 
that IS not fan Again, how can any official or nominated member 
seek election within a teini of six mouths when the Franchise 
Act does not supply them with a constituency or an electorate, 
and this state of affairs cannot be altered except by Pai Lament? 
That will take time, and until it is brought about, this nominated 
■or official member, however able he may he, and whatever influence 
he may wield in the House, is absolutely baned from becoming 
a member of the Cabinet In this Report there is firstly a tem- 
poiary bar by the use of the woid “ordinarily,” and secondly an 
absolute bar by demanding from him an impossible term, ? e , 
that he shall secuie election within six months, Icnowzng full 
well he does not possess a constituency or an electorate I repeat 
this exclusion and demand are not fair One cannot be expected 
within SIX months to “manufacture a constituency”. I submit 
nominated and official members of the Legislature should en]oy 
every piivilage available to elected members 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru With regard to paiagraph 5, I am in 
entire aoreement with the i ecommendation of the sub-Committee 
that th^e should be unitary executives, and that the individual 
Ministeis composing the Executive should be jointly responsible 
to the Legislatme I believe that the absence of pint responsi- 
bility in our Provincial Executives has led to a good deal of 
mischief But I am a little anxious about sub-paragraph (6) The 
suh-Committee states that it is of opinion th^ there should be no 
disci etion to permit the appointment of aa official to the Cabinet 
With that I am in complete agreement, but then it is stated that 
the Marquess of Zetland and Sii Robert Hamilton dissented from 
the sentence, and from the one preceding it I 
invite the attention of the Committee to this statement Once you 
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accept the piiuciple of loint lespousihility and at the same time- 
make room foi an official Ministei you destioy the fabric of con- 
stitutional goveinment in the Piovinces In that sense I have 
chai actei ised some of the lecommendations of the Statutory Com- 
mission as being bogus Eithei you give us responsible govern- 
ment. nhich means joint lesjionsibilitv, or you do not give us 
lesponsible go^ eminent I fail to understand how there can be 
joint lesponsibilitv in the case of members drawn from a particular 
partv and an official who is supposed not to be drawn from any 
party It is a marvel to me how in the Goveinment of India we 
have* had some members drawn from the Indian Civil Service and 
some from other professions, and yet we have talked loosely of 
the “ Cabinet of the Yiceioy ” It is anvthing but a Cabinet It 
1C an Executi-se Council, presided OA'ei by the Goveinor-Geneial, 
in nhich some people manage to cany on the administiation with 
nothing like joint responsibility If you introduce this system of 
an official Minister , I would advise the House not to have anvthing 
to do wiih a thing of this kind 

Lord Zetland TThat Colonel Gidney has said is perfectly 
correct and logical and ui the course of the discussions in the 
sub-Committee I moved an amendment to meet that very point 
The amendment received. I think, a good deal of support The 
Eepoit states “ In the event of the appointment of a non-elected 
non-official, such person should be required bv Statute to secure 
election to the Legislatuie ” My amendment was to intro- 

duce after the words “ such person ’’ the words “ unless already a 
nominated member of either Chamber ” That would have met the 
point raised bv Colonel Gidney In some Legislature it is con- 
templated that for some time to come at anv late, it will not be 
possible to obtain representatives foi all interests without a little 
nomination, and it obviouslv is illogical that you should lay it 
down that a man who is nominated to a Legislatiue to represent a 
particular interest is a member of the Legislature in every sense of 
the word except that he is not eligible to be appointed as a Mmister 
That seems to be an illogical position, and it was to meet that 
case that I moved mv amendment There was some difference of 
opinion as to whethei the amendment should form part of the 
clause 01 not and it was in those circumstances — I am not talking 
about the last sentence of the paragraph now, but about the last 
but one — that mv dissent was recorded, and I think the same 
applies to Sir Robert Hamilton I still think that if you are going 
to contemplate nomination to the Legislatures at all, it is illogical 
and imfaii to lav it down that a nominated person should be 
ineligible to become a Minister 

Xow with regard to what Sn Tej Bahadui Sapiu has said about 
oui dissent from the proposal to deprive the Governor of anv 
discretion in anv circumstances to nominate an official to the 
Ministry, let me assure him that our dissent must not be taken to 
mean that we wish in any way to depart from the piinciple of 
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prorincial responsitle sell-goTemment except possiblv in ven- 
esceptional^ circmnstances TTe never contemplated an oQicinl 
being appointed to tiie ifinisfir in the normal cour5e of evenis at 
all. All vre asked for vas tkat the discretion might be retailed 
DT the Governor to meet exceptional cases There "have been ca^o? 
in the past vrhere it has not been possible to establish a itmistn ; 
"there have heen difficulties oving to diherent groups in the IjcitJ'- 
lature, and in cases like those, with the consent of rho Chief 
Munster, it might be a great advantage to the Govcnioi to Irue 
the power possiblv onlv as a temporarv expedient, to nominate 
an official to his Afinistry to carry on for a short time I do want 
to disabuse the mind of Sir Tej Bahadui Sapni and overr- other 
member of this Committee that, by asking that onr dis=;Dnt diindd 
be recorded to that sentence we wished in any wav. except in the 
verr' occasional and exceptional case, to depart from what ve ha\e 
agreed to in the earlier passages of the Ileport. 

J/r. Henderson Lord Zetland has correctly stated thc''pD■^ltllm. 
and if I had to disagree with anx part of his speech at all it von hi 
be the part m which Jie suggested that his .'imendnicnt received a 
good deal of support m the sub-Comnnttee ITc claim'; a largci 
measuie of support for his amendment than I, as Clininnan of the 
Committee, would he prepared to admit Tlii'; Itoport does not 
contain any opinions of mine from beginning to end; it cont.iui' 
the opinion of what I thought to be the maionty of the Committe'"', 
and whenever, at the close of a discussion on anv nnmndnieiif a 
desire was expressed to have dissent recorded, that eom-e w.»« 
taken I must leave it at that The views cxpi es^ed in tlie Ttepoi t 
in my opinion, are the views of the ma]onty of the CmmnPfef> in 
each case 

^[aula^w Mithom-mad Ah I think that not onlv the nnfoiirn \i. 
experience of our own country, but the exponence of other emintn-'.. 
hkc England and France, is that the hureaneroci mar r\ein-o ,.n 
influence unseen and little realised For nine d.vc in I rate > 
there was absolutely no Cabinet and ^ct the G^^ernmenf of 
u en t on 
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ilio poiJif Ma': lliat in painprnpli T (c) pioM'^ion is made 
loi tlie (io\onKn <o lumunatc a toitain nnmbci to rcpicsoni «urli 
f:ion]>s and inteie‘;t‘< as nrn not be lepiespnlcd bv election Tbcic- 
loie some momboi> ot tlie ('ommittee argued that if the Go^elno^ 
bad tbe jiowei of gning those group': and inteicsts lejirescniation, 
he ■'bouhl aKo Inne the p(n\ei along uith his Chief ^Iinistor, of 
aiijHunlint: tho-e iier^ou" as Ministeis I think, Sn there uas a 
Miipiin\ in the Committee who did not ajtpuue of the piimijile 
ot nominated memlters lieimr i]ijH>inied Ministers It is not so m 
tlu' I'le-enl i nn-titutioii under the (io\ernnient of Indi.i Act in 
tiiimfi'ried -•ubiei t'- a !Minisi(‘r must be an elected Memboi of the 
tloU'O In tht' laiwei llou-e in laigland it is also so 

( ]<! 'rihiiu A'o 

JiJiinnijr lie ma\ be made ,\ Minislei, but genc- 
1 ilh he ha' to 'cek deilion tfferwaids ]’ioMsion iheiefore was 
made th*l the ('hief Minister might ajipoint a man not eleeted to 
ihe Coumil a Minisiei Imt within si\ months he must find a scat 
That juoMsion his iliead\ been m.ide and therefore on the whole 
I think It Is wis(> id e\(lnde nominated Menibeis from being 
ippointed Ministeis ]f » taan lepresenting a group or pailieular 
inteust is of sudi ini]ioitan<e tbit it is found neres5.\r\ to appoint 
him 1 Ministei 1 think it ought to be pns?i])le for him to get an 
eloetoi lie to leturii him to a ProMiicial Connell That is a pnn- 
cijile that his been leiognised in the Gn\ernnient of India Art and 
I f 1 list it will be ( oiitinued 

But Sii is to the apjiointment of oiheials as mombeis of the 
!Mniistr\ th it is a mueh more inijiortant point Lord Zetland has 
now insi told us th it he means this to be an exceptional case, that 
undei exiejitionil i ircuinstanees the Goiernor with Ins Chief 
Ministei nm\ desiip to ippoint an oflieial But maa I rcsjiect fullv 
]ionu out that these extcjitional eases m India ha\c a habit of 
liec oming ,\eiv genenl That Ins been our bitter expeiience 
in the woiking of ihe Goiernment of India Act and in 
diaicln l‘;\( ojitional |iroMsions were introduced into the Act to 
meet e\i optional eirtunislanees, but in the lapse of time those 
o\( optional ( 11 euinstaiK es weie forgotten and the provisions of the 
Act weie taken advantage of on everv possible occasion I can onlv 
point out Is an instance the section that has been referred to m 
this Report itself, suh-section 3 of section *12 If von will see the 
Toint Comniittce s Report, you will find that that section was 
inserted in the Act onlv to bo taken advantage of under exceptional 
( ircunistances, and eveiv Delegate round this Table who has had 
anv experience of the working of the Government of India Act 
111 the Provinces will tell voii that that Act was taken advantage 
of bv Goieinors all over India under ordinary circumstances 
Therefore, Prime Minister, I strongly object to having provisions 
for exceptional circumstances without clearly defining what those 
exceptional circumstances shonl(^ be Under anv circumstances I 
nOlJNI) TABLE r, 
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would object to having an official as a Ivlinister. Sir Tei Bahadur 
has very rightly pointed out that you go to the ven- root of loint 
responsibility when you introduce into a Government an official 
I do honestly and sincerely hope that this contention foi the mtro- 
duction in the Act of a piovision for the appointment of an official 
in the Juinistry will be given up 


Mr, Ga%m Jones Mr Prime Minister, I should pist like to sav 
a tew words in support of Lord Zetland’s contention I tlnnk 
oul 11 lend Sir Tej Bahiidnr Sapiu and otliers are tliinking too inucli 
in terms of the bureaucratic Government. The Government of tlic 
Provinces is going to be changed entirely to a lesponsible Govein- 
ment, and the idea of permitting nominated membeis and officials 
to be appointed to the Ministry, if it is found advisable for tlic 
efficiency of that Ministry to do so, does not in the least interfcic 
with the principle of responsibility to the Legislatuie 


Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii What sort of responsibility will it be, 
what brand ? ^ 


Ml Gavin Jones Mind this, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, that the 
appointment of the=e Ministers will be m the hands of the Chief 
Minister, and the Chief Minister must appoint a Ministry which 
is going to be in sympathy with his Legislature 


S%T Coicasji Jehangir That is not so 

Mr Gavin Jones Therefore I maintain that it is onl^v foi the 
purposes of efficiency that these Mmisters will he required, and 
that the joint responsibility of the whole Ministry will still lie 
maintained whoever is in that Ministry I therefore do hope that 
this old idea, this suspicion at the back of the mind tliat hiircau- 
ciacy will he able to interfere with the Govemnicnt of tlio Pio- 
vinces, will be put aside entirely, because you cannot get nuny 
fiom the principle which we are now adopting that tko iifinistiy 
as a whole will be responsible to the Legislature 

Chairman Now, I tlmik we have again had the ca«e for and 
against and it will all he noted So, unless vou vaiit to r.i]‘:c am 
other point, I put it to the meeting that (?>) be noted (h) m 
noted Then we come to (c) 


Maulana Muhammad Ah In the last lino of (r) it i^ s.nd 
“An obligation to endeavour to '^ecuio <^uch ropies'onfatimi -l.o.ild 
he expressed in the In=;tnimeiit of Tnstiurtions to the Gmornru 
I very stronglv ohject to this important imeriation hen- noted m 
the Instrument of In‘=tructions I flunk Sii. it I' ‘ , 

of the constitution, m whatever from lou hme it ‘ j 

examples of Instiuments of Tnstnidions to the Goieinor^ nJ nh 
W been entirely ignored As there arc Governor^ present lo re. 
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Churrnmi ^'o^\ we come back to tbe Report of sub-Committee- 
JJ nlioro we were at Section 5, sub-Section (c) I am now 
prepnica to listen to n continuation of tlie obserrations upon that 


Li -Col. Chfhicy Sn , I have a few observations to make on this 
mnliei, and Ihey take this foiin To my mind I cannot understand 
vln ihcic should be this ditferentiation made of important minority 
Intel osis I should like to ask what is considered to be an impoitant 
nunout} Surely, if wc are all going to make our little spot on a- 
ncM map of India, cvei-y minority has to he considered, and why 
(lieic should he tins ditVcrentiation indicated hy the words “ im- 
jiortant minority ” is to mj^ mind just now a puzzle Will you take- 
it fiom the point of view of quantitative strength, will you take 
it fiom the intellectual point of view, will you take it from a 
coimnercial point of view , or will you take it from an educational 
point of ■\icw^ If you do, jmu will then he asked questions as to 
the Depressed Classes of 50 millions, and the Indian Christians 
of 5 millions. I am at present excluding my Muslim friends, 
booau'^e I call them the maj'onty-minority community, well able- 
to look after themselves and more than look after themselves But 
to m^ mind, Sir, this differentiation of important minoritv interests 
IS rather a puzzle to me just now It surely does not mean to bar 
tlio interests of the real minority, because, if it does, it is distinct- 
h' unfaii The value of a majority government depends entirely 
on the protections it nlfords to every minority 

I am not going to mince words when I say that mmonties are 
apprehensive of then future — are gravely apprehensive of their 
future — for reasons I am not prepared to state, but for reasons 
which aie obvious to most of us It is to prevent that, it is to take 
that apprehension from our minds, that I consider this exclusion of 
the leal minorities, some of which have played a very long and 
great and abiding part in India, sliould be considered^ 


How, Sir, it goes on further here to say that an obligation tO' 
endeavoui to secure such representation should be expressed m 
tbe Instrument of Instructions to tbe Governor. We all know 
that tbe Goveinment of India Act of 1919, contains many Instru- 


ments of Instructions to the Governor ; but, so far as the operation 
ol those Instructions is concerned, I should call them not Instru- 
ments of Instructions, but, so far as the results have led me to 
think, they would be more suitably called Instruments of Destruc- 
tions ’ I can assure you that they have very little effect whatever 
to protect the interests of the minorities Governors have been 
empowered with most wonderful poweis in these Instruments of 
Instructions, but scarcely ever have they been used, firstly, because 
tliey do not like to exercise that power, secondly, because tlm 
interests of the minoiities are an after-thought to them I am 
talking of minorities who are reallv suffering from the 
non-observance of these Instillments of Instructions, and it m 
for that reason that I strongly protest against anv such piovision 
beincT made in an Instrument of Instructions In Provincial 
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MiiustncN ^^helo tlio infoic-'fs of ilie iiiinoritie'? .iie so grnvoly cou- 
cerned, I eonsulor that sliould ho ji j)art of the constitution tlial 
there should he in tlie sfatnte a jiiovi'^ion for the representation 
ot ininonties in tlie 3 Iinistiv J caie not uhich niinonty it is. 
It inav he Depiossed Clas'^es, it lunj- he the Etiropcans, it may 
ho the Indian ('hiistians oi any other niinority, hecanse, ns ion 
Know nhen ion take India as n nhole, in certain PioMiices von 
haio 11101 e Indian ('Iiristi.iii'' than in others, in certain Pioimces 
von hale nioic of the Depiesspd Plassos than in otheis, in ceitain 
l^ioMiices ion liaie nioie ICnropeans than in others and so Aiith 
lofxaxd to the sniall (onniinniti iihich I ]ia\e the lioiioni toiepiesent 

I snhimt that to pnt that donn as part of tlie Iiistinmcnt of 
Iii'-tnictions Mill carri ns no fnilhei than it has earned ns dtirinc 
the last decade 

1 luue heaul Sii T e] Ihdindni Saprii foi mIiosc opinion I ha^e 
the j^rcatiVt lepnid sav pist hom that it Moiild he afrainst the ^elM' 
iniclens oi the \ei\ e«seiicc of a respoiisihle Go\ eminent Am I to 
niidoi^-taiid him to mean iliat lie helioses in that dictnm “ Bi 

II lO'-poii'-iInliti tiiid out i respnimhilit v If that is so tlien ijo 
aM i\ Imt till su( h time as i esj)onsihilit\ has been found out, smell 
no one in this ITonse Mill deiu me that for the next 20 or 25 rears 
Mhethei lou lyiee to a (omniun.il i eprcsontai ion in \niii !Ministiv 
01 not ion Mill h.ue to have it No 111 mist iv Mill he foiined in 
India PioMiieial or rcntral that Mill not contain mv Muslim 
brothers, and in proper proportions Tlici mil not alloM it to he 
otherMiso, and do ^on mean to say that mc, mIio aie of the minoii- 
ties hero Mill alloM onisehes to he excluded® 

Another point is hroiifrlit in here Onr fi lends, the Indian 
Princes have decided to fedeiate In my speech possibly I was 
niiMise 111 saMiifr that that Mas a leap in the dark But it has taken 
place lYliat is p-oing to happen Mitli that federation I do not 
know it has introduced a certain element in the formation of 
Jlinistries both iii the Piomiiccs and at the Centre nhich Me must 
take into consideration ns a minority 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu !Xot in the Piovinces 

Lt -Col Gidncy Correct me if I am MTong, Sir Tej Bahadni 
but I believe the Princes will demand entrance to the Piovintial 
Ministry 

Mr Sastri No 

Lt -Col Gidney Well, I am glad tliev mil not It IS a veiw 
minor matter and it does not detract from the strength of mv claim, 
as I look upon it My friends may say to me How ridicnrons it is 
to ask for piovision for i epresentation of the minorities in the 
Ministrv bv statute I have before me here a precedent, the New 
Zealand Commonwealth has given two seats to the Maoris in the 
Executive Council, it has given four seats in the Parliament out 
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■of a total of (6 Isow^ the Execiitire Council, some mar say. not 
tlie same as tlie Cabinet I may tell yon that tbe Execntno'Cminnl 
IS the same as the Cabinet, because it says here “ The Cabinet i^ 
sjmonymons yith the Esecutiye Council, though there mav, ot 
course, be an informal inner Cabinet, as has been knoun in the 
United I vin gdom ^VTiat is theie to prevent ns from oskinfi" tins 
Confeience statutorily to enact the inclusion of a minority in c^er^ 
Cabinet, and not one, it may be tuo, because you mu'^t ieali‘;e 
that togetbei, outside my Muslim bi others, we foim a total popula* 
tion of 60 millions. I know I lepresent tbe smallest, but ue do 
form a total population of GO millions Aie you not going to <on- 
sider that and statutorily piotect those minoiities by inrlnilino- one 
■at least in tbe Ministry ? If you do not; then let me Ull you tliat the 
future constitution of India that is not piepared to coiisidei the 
future of the minorities will not work Yon will inst be doing u bat 
Ireland has done and you will be creating Ulsteis, ^cni will bo 
meeting disaffection, you uill not be giving that =;DCUiity and tliat 
safeguard to tbe minorities which is the yery beginning of lour 
powei, so as to encourage in ns a feeling of trust and liarnioji} 
towards you 

Sir, tbe point of uhat I uish to bring foiwaul here is that we 
should be represented in Cabinets I am speaking of mmonties 
generally, I do not caie which minority it is And I ask that tliat 
shall be statutoiily protected It may lie that if }on fed imi lannof 
do that, you may decide to do it by a Convention I belio\e iti 
Canada it is done by a Convention, and it can he done in the s.inu' 
way beie But to put it in the lustiument of Tnctiuctunis and to 
expect it to opeiate in practice is to expect tlie impossililo 


Sii C P Pajno’nrami Aii/ar Sir, In an^ Hung wlueb I sa^ at 
tbe picsent moment let mo not be undoistood to ])iescn( an\lhiiig 
moie than mv own point of view with reference to (he remarks 
winch have fallen from the last speaker i^Iy diffirulU in nndrr- 
stauding the last speaker may lie put thus l.ct ns lake a Then line 
like mine, which I nnderstancl best In n population of 10 nnllimn 
tbeio aie 7 per cent of iMubammadnns , (here ate about 2 jier eent 
of Indian Christians, tliorc aie a few thousand Europeans ''l’hesi> 
are all no doubt %erv impnitant minorities, entitled to gnat (on- 
sideration in Iboii enie lights and in mam other matters \( (!t< 
present moment we aie not roneeined with ainthing mme fJi.ni 
the formation of a Cabinet, and the question is wheflnr tin / 
minorities should ncccssaiilv he represented on the Calmnt. or 
mthci ohligatonlv he repir'.enled on the Cahinet That is fin -ole 
question which is now heing debated. T take it It ajqn irs to me 
that if there is an outstanding ]>e^-o^lalIf^ mfln-r among-^t I n 
■Mnbanimadans oi amongst tbe other mtnonty lomrnnnifn, ' In. 
is entitled to a seat in the Cahinet and who lias a follm ing, tinn 
the principle of inint responsibility ind of f'binef nil» x ill d- n, nr-t 

that tbe (hief 3finister i-ill a^smiah X ilh him that mjn -a U. 
mue a follow insr in the Legmlat'xe (’oum il But if K I- f,.(ntr,ii!' 
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Inul upon him to June cM'ry nunoniy, or some minontics, put into 
tho Cabinet, it woulrl bo a ■very difficult thing' In all probability', 
no vMse chief 3Iinistei mil forgot an important minority community , 
because unlo'^s he gets the niinoiities to support him he may not 
find it possible to run tho Govoinmcnt Tlieroforc it yvould be up 
to him to consult his omi iiiforesfs, and in so consulting his own 
intoicsts to bung y\ith him tho important minority communities 
That ho Mould do as a matter of piudonoc and of self-jirosoiyation 
But to impose it as a statutory duty ■would make it impossible to 
form a Calnnet or to noik this ioint losponsibility mth any safet} 
or 01 on conionioiHO T iiould ajipoal to mi fiionds not to insist 
ii])on a statutoii jiroi'ision in this maniioi 

Lot us see o,\actly liow tho position mil ivoik out Supposing 
the Cabinet of a jiarticular I’loi nice is to bo ( ompospd of six people 
There aio fiio minontios Are ill of them to be ie])rcsentod ^ Is 
tho maioiity in tho Council to be lopiescntod only by one oi tno 
Thou hoM^ (loos tho ('hiof minister inn the Cabinet’ On the other 
hand tho maioiity as in nn Proiinoe oi in some other Pi ounce is 
90 per cent or SO jier (ont of one community . it may bo to the 
iiiteiosts of tho cliiof ^^lnl•^tor nhon he finds ])aity dii'isions oi non- 
coniiuunal linos doi eloping to enlist the siipjiort of the next im- 
portant gioup ortho next important minority and hai'c it with him 
for party purposes In that nay healthy jiarty diiisions Mill spring 
into oMstemo. apart fiom communal dnisions To insist that 
minorities should bo represented, Mliateior may be their political 
atTihations oi implications. Mould be to demand a thing mIiicIi is the 
veil* royoi'-o of doinocracy 

l/r Fa:l-ul~IInq I msh one thing to be noted arising out of the 
speech of my friend Sir PamasMami Aii’nr I know that we are 
not discussing this nith a yieiv to arriymg at a final decision, but 
in order to form tho basm of disouccions later on in order then that 
we might ultimately arni'c at some final decision Taking the 
example M-hich has boon quoted by Sir Pamaswami Aiyar, in a 
Proyince Mhere the minniities aie distributed as he mentioned — 
namely, about 6 or 7 per cent ^Muhammadans, 2 per cent Christians 
and a few thousands Europeans — the lest, the majoi community, 
consists of about 92 per cent If the chief Ministei elects to form 
his Cabinet out of the lopiesentatiyes of the 92 per cent , wheie is 
the risk to the ^Ministry at all’ The only safeguard which Sii 
Pamaswami suggests — that, if in tho formation of the Ministry, 
the chief Minister ignores niinoiity interests his Ministry will be 
imperilled — cannot apply to a case where the niinoiities, singly oi 
collectiyely, amount to a microscopic fraction only I want him 
to consider what should be the safeguard against such an eyeu- 
tuality I understood my fiiend Colonel Gidney to say that the 
word “ important ” should be deleted, and that all minorities 
should be considered In the Instiument of Insti-uctions theie is 
a lecommendation that “ all endeayour ” should be made So Ion" 
as honest efforts are made there c.tn be no gioiind of complaint 
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Mr. Henderson That is right 

Chairman The question is that (2) he noted (Agiced to ) 

Xow (c) “ Eolations of the Governor to Ins Minislcis ” The 
question is that (1) he noted (Agreed to ) The question is that 
(2) he noted 

.1/r Chintamam It is particular^ with refeicuce to this that 
there vns a corioiis dni'^ion of opinion, ■nhieli finds expres'^ion in 
the foot-note in italics appended to this jiarl of the Eepoit — the 
foot-note vhieh lclnte'^ to the di^iscnl of eight of us from the con- 
clu'=ions of the nia;|oiitA of tlie Conimittee In order not to detain 
this Coninnttco too long, I n 1 a^ ■^ay that, hroadlv speaking, the 
difierence lesohes itself into this We all recognised the expedi- 
ency of endowing the Go\cinor with what aie called emergency 
powers in the event of a serious disturhancc of the public peace or 
a hreakdown of the constitution, hut we did not agree on the 
question whcthei normallv, ns a part of the ordinniw' administrative 
routine, the Governor should have any power eicn with regard to 
safety and tianqiiilliti , apart from what powers he would have as a 
constitutional Go\oinor in emergencies, he would have the power to 
over-ride his Ministers, and diiect that action he taken in a 
particular manner, hut the Icgislatnc and financial powers covering 
■jafet-v and l^anqullllt^ when no emergenev is declared may mean 
a very great deal as those will ea'^ilv realise who have had anything 
to do with poiMiicial ndmiiiistrntion in India, whether from inside 
the Go%ernmont or from inside the Legislature Sir Chimaiilal 
Setahad and the rest of us are strongh conMneed that you cannot 
have responsible government in the Pro^ incc if in the ordinary 
administi ation ion endow the Goyernor with legislatiye and 
financial powers coyenng the oxtciisnc ground which this clause 
in the Eeport does cover 

I think. this IS almost fatal to the structure of tiulv responsible 
govemment in the Province , in another form ^ on will he reprodu- 
cing the difficulties of the last ton years, which have resulted in the 
complete failure of the very well-meant and nohly-conceivecT 
Iilontagu-Chelmsford Refoims At a time when we are out to win 
Dominion Status and a responsible Central Government, I venture 
to tliink that for the advocates of lepiesentative and lesponsible- 
government to inseit this clause giving extraordinary powers fo> 
the Goveinoi in ordinaiy administration would mean denying even 
to tlie Provinces what is populaily called provincial autonomy or 
lesponsihle goveinment 

I meiely state this so that the Committee may he piepaied for 
a veiT seiious discussion on this part of the Eeport of the sub- 
committee when we meet m the Plenaiv Session 

Sir Clnmanlal Sctalvad I should like to explain to the Com- 
mittee the groimds of oui disseht You will see that clause (d) 
says “ There shall he vested in the Goveiuoi (1) suitable powers in 
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xegaid to legislation and finance necessaiy for tfie discliaige of tlie 
specified duties imposed upon him by the constitution Itoppin- 
tfiere it gives tfie Govemoi power to legislate and to spend mone? 
tor tfie discfiaige of tfie specified duties imposed upon film by tfie 
■constitution, but wliat tfiose duties are has nowfiere been defened 
if you to to paragraph (2) of (c) you will see tfie last part of tfiat 
sap i fie Governor s power to direct tfiat action should be taken, 
otfiei-wise than in accordance witfi tfie advice of tfie Ministers, shall 
be restricted to tfie discfiaige of the specified duties imposed on fim 
by tfie constitution ” Therein, again, it is very definite, but 
fuidfier it says “ These duties shall include tfie protection of 
minorities and tfie safeguardmg of tfie safety and tianquiUity of 
tfie Piovince ” It is therefore part of fiis duties to protect tfie 
m i norities and to safeguard tfie safety and tranquillity of tfie Prov- 
ince, and inasmuch as under (d), m older to discharge tfiose powers, 
you give him power to legislate and to spend money, I submit tfiat 
is vesting too great a power in tfie Governor. ^ 


Take, for instance, tfie protection of minorities It is true tfiat 
he has to do tfiat, but you give him power to legislate about it and 
to spend money on it That is placing too indefinite a power in 
him He can issue an ordinance for that purpose and fie can spend 
any amount of money for tfiat purpose without reference to tfie 
Ministrv and in opposition to tfie view of tfie Cabinet I submit, 
therefore, tfiat tfie powers given tfiere are too wide and too vague, 
they should be propeily restricted 


Sir A. P Patro As one of tfiose who supported tfie view of tfie 
majority of tfie sub-Committee on this matter, I should like to 
explain our position In tfie new scheme of provincial autonomy 
tfiat IS proposed, when full responsibility is given, tfiere must be 
certam safeguards in regard to tfie exercise of tfie poweis vested in 
tfie Legislatures in view of tfie conditions prevailing in tfie Provmces 
at present If, for instance, tfiere is some disagreement" on matteis 
of policy amongst tfie Ministers themselves, in order to reconcile tfie 
Ministers with regard to policy, tfie Governor may preside, so as to 
bring about conciliation among tfie Ministers on such special 
occasions Tfiat is a thing which occuis now m tfie dav-to-dai 
admmistration of tfie Provinces, and tfieiefore it is nothing new 
and nothing extraordinary. 


Secondly, with legard to tfie powers exercised by the Governor, 
so far as fiis interfeience is conceraed, it is agreed on all sides tJiat 
fie shall not have tfie power to interfere in tfie day-to-day work ot 
administration, it is only when extraordinary circumstances arise 
tfiat power should be vested m someone so as to De able to save tfie 
constitution and to preserve the smooth working of the constituLon 
When Sir Cfiimanlal Setalvad obiects to this power being nested m 
tfie Governor, fie forgets tfiat it is an emergencv power, a special 

powei t 


Sir Clrnnanldl Setalvad * It is not. 
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Sn J. r Patio I aui coming- to that It is emeigeucy ami 
special po^veis that aie icfencd to Tlicie is a piovision in tlit 
pieseut Act AAlieiebj- the Go%einoi can coitify in tlie absence of tbe 
Coiiucil Mlieu special ciicumstances fleniaiul it I asked in tbe sub- 
committee and I ask no\A , ^^bctbcI tbeic bas been anj instance 
AMtbin tbe expeiieucc ot tbe administiators beie piesent ■»\ben sucb 
po^^el bas been abused and tlie (T()\einoi lias exeicised bis powers 
aibitiaiilv We ba\e not bad kno^\ ledge of any single instance in 
tbe Pioviuces ^lieie tins powei lias been exeicised Miongly oi to 
tbe delnment of tbe constitution Tins ])owei is intended to be 
used A\ben spei lal ciicumstam s aiise and it is necessan to oveiiidc 
tbe Ministeis as, foi example, vben tbeie is gicat coninninal ten- 
sion and when tbe Ministers mig-bt act not on political principles or 
on democratic pimciplcs I am soiiv to say that tbe Ministry will 
bare to be constituted fiom sc\cial irimips, and if tbe mcmbeis of 
tbe Cabinet aie to bo in sucb gioiips it is neccssari , should mutual 
autagonism or otliei ( iicumstances aiise, that for tbe safety of tbe 
people some powei should be \cstcd in tbe Govoriioi 

It was not that we wcie in anv wai wanting in tbe desire to 
achieve full responsible goveinmcnt, or tliat we lacked tbe spirit 
of patiiotisni 01 tliat we wcio not democratic, it was because prac- 
tical experience and knowledge bas taught us that ceitam poweis 
should be vested in the Goicinoi in older to safeguaid tbe interests 
of tbe minorities and of all tbe people in tbe Province It is not 
that we are anxious that the Governor sliould ba^e anv oveniding 
poweis. we aic jealous of tbe powers of the Governor and think they 
should 1)0 limited as imicb as possible so that lie may be a constitu- 
tional Governor, but as piactieal administratois we must lealise tbe 
dithculties ot tbe Pi ovine os and mako proMsion tor them "We 
therefore support tbi-- jiiovision in the diatt 

.1/7 Jo’thi I quite «vnipatbise with tbe desire that tbe minori- 
ties should have then inteiests piotected bv special powers being 

g iven to tbe Governor, but tbeie is a limit not only to ray sympatln 
ut to tbe demands wliicli should be made by tbe minorities in this 
mattei Tbe minorities can certainly expect to have tbeir inteiests 
protected by propei measures, but what they aie asking here is 
not a pioper measiue, tbej' aie asking that tbe Governor should 
have unlimited pow'er of spending money in protecting tbe interests 
of the niiuoiities Is it a very leasonable demand that tbe Governor 
should be given unlimited power of spending money fiom tbe public 
Tre isury, and not only that but that he should be able to pa^^ any 
legislation be likes foi tbe protection of a minority ^ 

Lt -Col G^dney It is very necessary ' 

il/r J oslit Is it right that any minority should claim that its 
inteiests should be protected in this manner, bv practically destroy- 
ing the whole constitution by giving such wude poweis to the 
Governor ^ 
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In addition to that, it is suggested that the Governoi should he 
able to spend any amount of money for the peace and tranquiUity 
of the coTmtry in ordmary times. If the Governor can spend any 
amo^t of money in oidinary times for peace and tranquillity, why 
not honestly say that we are not prepared to transfer Law and 
Order in tne Provinces^ It is, in my opinion, dislionest to suggest 
that Law and Order should he transferred and at the same time give 
the Governor nnlimited power of spending money on Law and Ordei. 
Let ns be honest and say we shall not transfer Law and Order, hnt 
do not let us say we are transferring Law and Order and at the 
same time give the Governor unlimited powers of spendmg money 
on the subject and also of legislatmg on it and doing what he likes 
in that respect I suggest that is not an honest manner of proceed- 
ing with this subject 

Lord ZetlaiA I cannot help thinking that Mr d oshi must have 
a very curious idea of the mentality of the average Governor I 

Mr. Joshr I have had sufficient experience of them ! " 

Lord Zetland Does he really suppose that the Governor is 
goiag to make use of these very special powers m the ordinary comse 
of tbe admmistration ? 


Mr. Joshi That is what you are proposing 
Lord Zetland That is not what is intended 


Mr Joshr That is what is proposed 

Lord Zetland It is only proposed to give the Governor these 
special powers for use in a case where a really serious difficulty 
arises 


Mr Joshi You make separate provision for emergencies 

Lord Zetland . Perhaps Mr Joshi will allow me to explain , it is 
difficult for me to explain what I mean if he keeps interiupting me 
The suggestion is that the Governor should use these powers only 
when a special difficulty arises 


Mr. Joshi That has been provided for 


Lord Zetland And it is to.be in two cases 
some minority from mjustice, and secondly , to 
iiom some communal disaster 


fiist, to protect 
save the Province 


Now really, Mr Prime Minister, if the Governoi is not to have 
some poweis^of that kind you cannot posnbly ask him accent 
jiTiv reanonsihilitv for the safety of his Provmce It would b 
abnird to do so, and I really cannot see what the object would be 

in having a Governor at all o 
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TA -Co] Gidncy Quite so 

Lo)d Zetland Sinely tlie clnef function of n Governoi is to stop 
in in (lie last ic‘;oit. n hen the oulinary ndnnnistiation ceases to 
function 'When I supported the pioposals contained in this paifi- 
oul.n olau‘;e, it na'^ iiotliiiifj more than that that I had in ra}’ 
mind 

Nn Coud'iji Ichonqir ;^tv first complaint against this clause, if 
I mav sav so ivith due lespcctjo the Cliairman, is the vaguene'^s of 
the Molding If mc could undei stand clearlj* vhat the intention 
of the suh-Committee nas. I think on this particulai point there 
ivould be much 108*5 di'^cii'i'iion As far as I can make out there is 
nobody in the Committee uho obiects to gning the Cto^elnol emer- 
gency poMcrs, but tborc are those mIio do obieet to giMiig powers 
to the Goyernor to inteifeie nith the discretion of the Minister 
111 ehaige of Lay and Older under a s\stem ot ]oint rcsponsilde 
go^ernment at any stage when he sees fit. if he comes to the conclu- 
sion tlnrt at some di'^tant futuie date the safet\ mid tranquillity of 
the PioMiife mar be impel died 

You will see Sir that those ])ioMsions aie dnided between two 
paiagiaphs, but at the same time tliej’ me rathei mixed up In 
the tiist paiagiapli namely (r) (2), it says “ The Goa ernor’s power 
to diiect that action should be taken, otherwise tlian in accordance 
with the adaice of the riliiiisteis shall be lestricted to the discharge 
of the specified duties imposed on him In the constitution ’ Those 
words occui twice, they occur again in the next paiagraph, but in 
neithei paiagraph aie wo told exactly what those duties aie that are 
•to be imposed on him under the constitution, with two exceptions 
arliich OCCUI in the two following lines where it is stated, “ These 
duties shall jncludc — I stress the word “ include ” — “ the pro- 
tection of minorities and the safeguardinn- of the safety and tian- 
quillity of the Pioyiiice ” There may be othei matters, but we 
do not know what those other matters are 

IVith regard to the safeguaiding of minorities personally I haae 
no ob]ection to the Goweinor hawing any powers that the minorities 
may desiie in older to safeguard their interests, and 1 would wipe 
that out of the discussion 

But when it comes to the safeguarding of the safety and trail 
quillity of the Province we must know at what stage the Governor 
is supposed to inteifere, whether he is to have complete discretioii 
if he considers that the safely and tianquillitv of the State are 
imperilled or may be imperilled a year hence, is he to take action 
Are you to give him that satisfaction’ I object to giving discretion 
of that sort to any man, because it is unfair to that man It is 
placing lesponsibility upon his shoulders which he cannot exercise 
in justice to himself or in jUotice to those to whom he is responsible 
I -will try and illustrate what I mean Yerv often a contingency 
arises where the Governor considers that really he ought to take 
action But he is not quite ceitain whether he might not be able to 
get over the difficulty without overriding his Ministers "'Yell, why 
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sliould t ie Goyeinor Tvho is responsible to tbe Viceioy, and to a 

take tbe responsibility of lot availing 
biinself of tbe proyisions of tbe Act? I would do so if I weie 

^ avail naj'self of all tbe provisions in 

tbe Act? Wby should I lay myself open to blame for not takung 
action when tbe Act gives me power to take it? I should be blamed 
both ways if I did not take action I should be blamed for not 
oing so and for allowmg tbe situation to get into a position where 
emergency action is necessary , and if I did take action I might be 
blamed for taking it unnecessarily Sir, I disagree with tbe giving 
to the Crovernor of such wide powers which in effect become so 
narrow ultimately that he takes action on every conceivable occasion 
After all, he is only human, and must protect himself against tbe 
accusation of not talking action when the Act gives him power to 
take it We have heard a good deal on the question of wbetnei 
Governois have abused the powers given them I say, with all 
respect to my friend Sir A P Patro, that the analogy is not a 
good one The powers given under the Act are m one section, and 
at present under the Act the Governor is practically personally 
responsible for the Home Department Then wby should be use 
those powers that are given to him imder tbe Act unless an emer- 
gency arises over which he has no control? He cannot abuse those 
powers, for if he did he would be abusing poweis against himself 
Lord Zetland has talked about the average mentality of tbe 
Governor, and has put it to us that the average Governor will not 
avail himself of these provisions of the Act I can only say that 
our experience has been that sections of the Act which were intended 
to be availed of only on special occasions have been availed of on 
every ordinary occasion during the last ten years Tberefoie, we 
have learned to look with some suspicion on sections of the Act 
which give such wide disci etion to Governors to use their powers 
whenever, they think they are necessary 

Mr Zafrullah Khan With regard to the last Imes of para- 
graph 6 (c) (2), I have two suggestions to make It is stated, 

“ these (the Governor’s) duties shall include the protection of 
minorities and the safeguarding of the safety and tranquillity of 
the Province ” My submission is that the word “ minoiities ” is 
rather an unsuitable woid to be employed here It may be difficult 
in lespect to the difl’erent questions which arise from time to time 
to determine what is a minoiity Are we going to define a minority 
as meaning a community which has a minority of representatives 
in the Legislature, or is in a minority in the population, or in a 
minority in the electorate? On this particular matter the Simon 
Commission used the woids “ any section of the communitj^ and 
I thmk the use of that expression would obviate the necessity ot 
definmg the mmoiity Therefore, my first suggestion is that these 
lines should read, “ these duties shall include the protection of any 
section of the commnnity,” etc . thus using the same expression as 
the Simon Commission With regard to the latter part of the 
sentence “ the safeguaiding of the safety and Hanquillity of the 
Piovince ” one realises that this part of the Governors poweis 
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powers to remain m tlie Iiands of tlie Governor to be used by bim 
only in given cunniMtances Tbeiefore tbe cases aie not without 
a cert^ parallel We have tbe usual practice of certain model 
legislatures bemg laid down and the local legislatures bemg expected 
0 COD orm If the local legislatures fail to carry out the poweis, 
then it 18 left in the hands of the Central Legislature to caiiw out 
those matters 


I am only citing these things to show that exceptional powers of 
that nature have been taken Therefore^ while I would not give the 
Governor normally powers to ovemde the Legislature, I would not 
deprive him of the power to carry out those omigations if you agree 
that that class of obligation should rest on him Therefore, what I 
would suggest IS that the matter should be left to a careful drafts- 
man who may define the conditions and the circumstances under 
which those powers are to be exercised, and who may also define 
the duties When that has been done we shall be in a bettpi position 
to form a judgment. 

There is, however, one criticism that I would like to make In 
clause (d) it is said. “ The powers under (2) shall not remain in 
operation for more than 6 months without the approval of Pai La- 
ment I would take veiy serious objection to this phiase “ with- 
out the approval of Parliament if by “ Parliament you mean 
the British Parliament , because that to my mind would constitute a 
very serious encroachment upon what you call Provincial autonomy. 
In place of that I would suggest, though I do not stand committed 
to it, the words “ without the approval of the Governor General ” 
or “ of the Governor General in Council ”, if imi like to have it in 
that way For Parliament to have the power to my mind would he 
a very serious encroachment I think you must piovide some othei ‘ 
formula as a substitute for tbe powei of Pailiament, because that 
would give rise to very serious objection 


Chairman How that is a magnificently clear exposition of 
the case, that will be noted, and, of course, the wording which is 
before you now will not be tbe wording of anv Bill that will he 
introduced, you can take that for granted All these points will 
be very careinlly defined by expeit legal diaftsmen How we come 
to (d) 


Maulana Muhammad Ah Probably it will be expected 
fiom me, but I say that the inteiests of mmoiities sbould be pro- 
tected not by the Instiument of Instructions to the Goveinoi and 
Uot by powers placed in the hands of the Governor, but poneis 
placed in the constitution given to the minoiities themselves it 
should not be left to the merer of an individual, and, aftei all we 
rto not know who those individuals aie ffoing to be who aie to be 
Governors, whether they will he appointed in consnltation with the 
Prune Mmister of England, or whethei it will he on 
mendation of the Prime Mmisteu of India ox the 
of the Province These are questions which will he honnd to arise 
a we gerSommioB Status Sly astassion xs tbaf tl,., ,>eae, o£ 
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certification wliicli piactically ive aie goiii? to give leall} cuts that 
responsibility altogetliei I do not know ;^ont the smaller minori- 
ties, it may be very difficult to provide foi tliem otherwise So 
far as tbe Muslims aie concerned, I do not know wbat my other 
Muslim friends may say, but personally I should not like their 
interestb to be protected by placing powers of certification or even 
finance in the hands of the Governor This is the submission which 
I wanted to place before you As regards the uormal mentality of 
Ltoveinois, since I have not been a Governor, I do not know exactly 
what they are TTe have an English proverb — it is not my pioveib,- 
it IS an English proverb — that if ■\ou give to auybodv the poweis- 
of the giant, those poweis will be exercised as tyiannously as a 
giant would exercise them 

Chav man (c) is noted Ton have covered (d) in your discus- 
sion (d) lb noted 

« 

J/r Shiia Rao There is just one paragraph about which I want 
to say a word “ The sub-Committee suggests a rider that in their 
opmiou it IS desuable that the present ngid convention m Provinces 
othei than the Presidencies of appointing Governors drawn from the 
Indian Civil Service should be relaxed ” It seems to me to be an 
extiaordmaiw suggestion to make that Governors may be appointed 
from among civilians There is great objection to tlie appointment 
of civilians as Execiitne Councillois and in my opinion theie is 
still stronger objection to the appointment of civilians as Governors 
of Provinces It seems to me a veiw extraordmary thmg that the 
word suggested should be “ relaxed ” and not ” discontinued ” as 
appaiently one section of the sub-Committee wanted 

Mr Henderson Theie was a fairly lon^ discussion on this point, 
and I think the Report does very definitffiy represent the mind of 
the large majority of the Committee 

• 

Chairman Again, it is one of those expressions you will have 
to take broadly (d) is noted “ 7 The composition of the Provi- 
sional Legislatures — (u) Their size ” That is noted “ (6) Then 
lifetime ” That is noted “ (c) The official bloc ” That is noted 
“(d) Second Chambers ” 

Mr J y Basn Sir, mv opinion is that second Chambers, if 
mtroduced should be for a temporaiw period and should not be a 
permanent feature of the Legislature, and tlie second Chamber if 
constituted should not be so over-weighted with the representation 
of special interests as to pi event the fiee canwmg out of the o-eneial 
popular opinion of tlie Province 

Chairman That will be included All voii do now is just to 
note this observation 

* 

Dr Narendra Nath Lair Sir I associate mvself with the words 
which have just been said by mv friend 
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Sub-Committee No. Ill (Minorities). 

Bepokt pbjesbnted at Meetings of the Committee oi the muole" 
Coktehence, heed on 16th and 19th Janttaht, 1931 


(TFzt/i an amendment passed by the Committee of the 'ioliole Confei. 
ence on 19th J amt ary, 1931 ) 

1 Tlie sub-Gommiltee mus set up to considei tlie claims of 
minoiities, otliei than those incidental to the subjects referred to 
other Committees, and ivas composed of the follourmg membeis — 

Piime Ministei (Chairman) 

Sir W A Jowitt 
Lord Peel 
Major Stanley 
Lord Beading 
*^i Foot 

H H The Agha Khan 
Maulana Muhammad All 
Dr Ambedkar 

Sir Shah Kawaz Bhutto (aftei the death of Maulana 

Muhammad All). 

Sir Hubert Can 

Mr Chiutamani 

Narrab of Chhitari 

Mr Fazl-ul-Huq 

Mr GhuznaTi 

Lieut -Col Gidney 

K B Hafiz Hidayat Husain 

Mr Joshi 

Sir P C Mitter 

Di Moonje, 

Baja Naiendra Hath 
Bao Bahadur Pannir SelYam 
Sir A P Patro 
Mr Paul 

Mr Bamachandra Bao. 

Ml Shiva Bao 
Sir Sultan Ahmed 
Sir M Shafi. 

Sardar Sampuran Smgh 
Mr Sastri 



■Si 2 0. Setalvad. 

Sir IPhiroze Setiiia, 

Dr SiiafVat Atmad Ehan. 

Begum Sliak Nanraz. 

Hao Batadur Sruuvasan 

Mrs Suttarayan. 

Sardar Dj;)al Smgli 

Mr Zafrullali KKan. 

Captain Baja Sher Muhammad Khau and jS'au-ab Sii Abdul 
Qaiyi^ (after the departure of Sir Sultan Ahmed and 
the Bawab of Chhitan) 

2 The sub-Committee felt that the first task to which it should 
addiess itself was to have an authoritative statement of claims 
put in by the representatives of each comm unify with pioposals as 
to how their interests should be safeguarded Opinion was unani- 
mous that, in order to secure the co-operation oi all comCnunities, 
which IS essential to the successful working of responsible govern- 
ment in India, it was necessary that the new constitution should 
contain provisions designed to assure communities that their interests 
would not be prejudiced, and that it was particularly desirable that 
some agreement should he come to between the majoi commimities 
in order to facilitate the consideration of the whole question Al- 
thongh this was verr^ nearly accomplished, it has not ret succeeded, 
hut the negotiations are to he continued both here and in India 

3 One of the chief proposals brought before the sub-Committee 
was the inclusion in the constitution of a declaiation of funda- 
mental rights safeguarding the cultural and religious life of the 
various communities and securing to every individual, without dis- 
-crimination as to race, caste, creed or sex, the free exercise of 
economic, social and civil rights {Mr Joshi objected to the 
-omission of reference to the economic rights of the various com- 
munities Dr. Ambedkai called attention to the necessity of 
including in the constitution sanctions for the enforcerUent of the 
fundamental rights, mcluding a light of redress when they are 
violated ) 

4. The possibility was expressed that undei certain conditions 
the election of the Legislatures might be from a general legister, 
but no agreement was come to regarding these conditions 

^Vhilst it was generally admitted that a svstem of joint fiee 
electorates was m the abstract the most consistent with democratic 
principles as generally understood, and would he acceptable to tbe 
Depiessed Classes after a short transitional period provided tlie 
franchise was based on adult sufirage, the op|nion was expressed 
that, in view of the distribution of the communities in India and of 
then unequal economic, social and political effectneuesS theie 
was a real danger that undei such a system the representation 
secured by minorities would be totally inadequate and thal t/n- 
-system would therefore give uo rrramunal secniitv 
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5 Claims Aieie tlieiefoie advanced by vauous communities tbai; 
aiianffements should be made for communal lepresentation and foi 
fixed proportions of seats It was also urged that tbe number of 
seats reserved foi a mmont> community should in no case be less 
than its piopoition in the population The methods by vhich this 
could be seemed ^ere mainly tbiee (1) nonimatioii, (2) joint 
electorates vith leseivation of seats, and (3) sepaiate electoiates 

6 jS^ominaiion tvas unanimously deprecated 

? Joint electoiates Ateie pioposed, with the proviso that a pio- 
portion of seats should be leseited to the communities Thus a 
moie demociatic foim would be given to the elections, whilst the 
puipose of the sepaiate electoiate system would be secuied Doubts 
weie expiessed that, whilst such a system of election might secuie 
the lepiesentatioii of minorities, it provided no guarantee that the 
lepiesentation uould'be genuine, but that it might, in its worhing, 
mean the nomination oi, in any event, the election of minoiity 
lepiesentatives bj'' the ma]oiiD communities 

It V a« pointed out that this was in fact only a foiun of communit}- 
lepiesentation and had in piactice all the objections to the moie 
diiect form of community electoiates 

S Tlie discussion made it evident that the demand which 
lemamed as the only one vliich would be geneinlly acceptable was 
separate electoiates The geiieial objection to this scheme has been 
subject to much pievious discussion in India It involves what is a 
vciy (lifhcult pioblem foi solution, V7z , what should be the amount 
ot communal lepiesentation in the vaiious Piovinces and in the 
Centre, that, if the whole, oi piactically the whole, of the seats in 
a Legislature are to be assigned to communities, theie will be no 
loom for the grovth of independent political opinion or of tiue 
political paities, and this pioblem leceived a seiious complication 
by the demand of the lepresentative of the Depressed Classes that 
they should be deducted fiom the Hindu population and be legarded, 
for electoial purposes, as a separate community 

9 It wab suggested that, in ordei to meet the most obvious 
objection lo the earmaikiug of seats to communities, onlv a propoi- 

tiou should be so assigned — say SO pei cent or 90 per cent and 

that the lest should he filled by open election This, however, was 
not regal ded some of the commimities as givino- them' the 
guarantees thej- lequired. 

10 The scheme proposed by ifaulana Huhammad All a memhei 
of the sub-Committee, whose death we deplore that ns far as 
pocsihle, no communal candidate should he elected unless he seemed 
at le.n.t 40 per cent of the Aotes of his own commumfr and at least 
o or 10 pel cent , according to airangement, of the votes of tbe otlm 
oommunity. uas also consideied It was, however, pointed out that 
such a ■scheme necessanlv involved the maintenance of communal 
registers and so was open to objections snmiar to those 
against sepaiate electorates 

11 h’o claim for separate electorates or for the resernar- ' ^ 

so itv in joint electoiates ^vns mjide on behalf of iromen > 
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cojitjmio io bo obgible foi election on tbe same footing as men. 
But, in oulei to lamiluuisc the public mind witb tbe idea of wome,. 

uang an active pnit in political life and to secure tbeir interim 

opiosenbilion on the Lcgislatuie, it was urged that 5 per cent of 
the scats in the fust tlirco Councils sliould be reseived for women 
and It was suggested that they should he filled hy comption by the 
elected lucmlicis lotiug h}'^ piopoitionaT i epresentation 

12 Tlioie uas genoial agreement with the lecommendation of 
suh-Comnntlco IShi 11 (Piovincial Constitution) that the repiesenta- 
lion on iJjc Piovinoia) Bvecutivos of impozdant minoiity communities 
uas a niaUei of Ihe gicatest practical impoitance for the successful 
uoi’King of llic new constitution, and it was also agieed that, on the 
same gionnds, 'Mulianiinadans should be lepiesented on the Fedeial 
J'j\e(,ulive On heJinlf of tho smaller minorities a claim was put 
font aid foi llieii lepicscntation, cither individually oi collectively, 
on the J^ioMiicial and Fcdeial Executives, oi that, if this should be 
found impossihle, in caeh Galmiet theie sliould he a Minister speci- 
ally chaigcd vitli the dulv of piotecting minoiity mterests 

(])i. Amhedkar and Saidar IJp]nl Singh would add tW woids 
“ and otlici importani minorities ’ alter the word Muhammadans 
in lino G ) 

The dillicultv of woiknig jointly lespousihle Executives under 
such a scheme ns this vas pointed out 

13. As logaids the administration, it was agreed that leciuitment 
to both Pi ovincial and Central Sei-vices should be entrusted to 
Public Senice Commissions, with instructions to reconcile the 
claims of the lanous (-ommunities to fan and adequate representa- 
tion m the Public Sonices, uhilst pioviding foi the maintenance of 
a propel standaid of cfiiciency 

"1-1 On behalf of the British commeicial community it was 
uiged tliat a commeicml tieaty should he concluded between Great 
Biitani and India, guaianteeing to the British mercantile com- 
munitv liuding lights in India equal to those enjoyed by Indiaii- 
boin subjects of His Majesty on the basis of reciprocal rights to be 
gnaianieod to Indians in the United Kingdom. It was agreed that 
the existing lights of tlie European community in India in regaid 
to ciiminal tuals should he maintained 

15 The discussion in the sub-Committee has enabled the Dele- 
gates to face the difficulties involved in the schemes put up, and 
though no geneinl agi cement has been reached, its necessity has 
become moie appaient than evei 

16 It has also been made clear that the British Government 
cannot, with any chance of agieement, impose upon the communities 
an electoral piinciple which, in some featuie oi other, would he met 
by their opposition It was therefoie plam that failing an agree- 
inent sepaiate electoiates, with all their drawbacks and diftculties, 
would have to be retained as the basis of the electoral ariangements 
under the new constitution From this the question of proportions 
would arise Under these circumstanees, the claims of the 
Depressed Classes will have to he < considered adequately. 
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IT. Tlie siib-Comniittee, llieiefoie, recommend that the Confer- 
-ence sho^ild register an opinion that it was desiiahle that an agree- 
ment upon the claims made to it should he reached, and that the 
negotiations should he continued beiween the lepiesentatires con- 
cerned with a lequest that the lesiilt of their eftoits should he 
repoited to those engaged m the next stage of these negotiations 

IS The ITinoiities and Depiessed Classes were definite in their 
assertion that they could not consent to anr self-governing constitu- 
tion for India unless their demands weie met in a leasonable 
manner 


Signed on behalf of the suh-Committee, 

% 

•T EAMSAY MACDONALD 

St James’s Palace, London, 

16th Januarr, 1931 


The Committee of the whole Conference, at then meeting on 
19th Januaiv, 1931, substituted’^ the following foi paiagraph ll. — 

" At the instance of the British commeicial communitr the 
prmciple was generallv agreed that there should be no discrimina- 
tion between the rights of the Biitish mercantile communitr, firms 
and companies, tiading in India and the rights of Indian-born 
subjects, and that an appiopnate convention based on reciprocirt* 
should be entered into for the purpose of legulating these rights 

It was agieed that the existing rights of the European community 
in India in legard to ciiminal triaL should be maintained ’’ 


See p 337 belovr 
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COMJn NTS 1,1 TIIL CoMMIi-TLl, OF IITE WHOLE CoNFEHENCE (IStiT 

(MiNoitmLs^)^^^ H^pout of siJB-Co>imTTEE I^o III 

^ly Sony that the Report of the Mmonties- 
sul)-Gomnnltcc is not in print, hut we were working upon it right 
up to ]K,lf-past eleven this inoining I think it is in such a fom, 
and so ninny of you who can speak as lepresentatives on the various 
issues, have been m embers of ilio sub-Committee, that I do not think 

It will l,e any violation if J ask you to take it now Do you agree? 
{A f / ) J 6 . 

Paingnipli ] is foimal j’niagiaph 2 noted, paragraph 3 noted, 
pninginph 4 noted; paingiaph 5 


J/ r IJoiooah Peisonally, I am not foi communal representation, 
but I haio received a cable from borne ubich I' Hunk I should submit 
to the Committee ' 

Thcie IS a community in Assam knoivn as tlie Ahom community. 
The Ahoins woio the luleis of Assam befoie the British The 
A horns liavc got an Association which they call the Ahom Associa- 
tion The President of tins Association has wired that generally 
tlio Association do not appiove of coinraimal lepiesentation, hut 
that if cominunnl lepiesentatioii weie to be letained, the claims ol 
the Alioins might he coiisidcied 

T liopo, Sir, tliat this ma}^ ho noted 


Chairmari That will be entered in the lecord to be examined, 
Paingiaph G noted, paragiaph 7 noted, paragiaph 8 noted 
9, noted 10, noted 11, noted 12 


d/r Jai/akar On 12, I want my point to be noted that I am for 
leaving this mattei fiee foi the future Government to develop propei 
conventions in the mattei, and I am sine if freedom is given to 
them, piopei conventions will develop in couise of time I am 
against making any such provision beforehand 

Chairman That is noted 12, noted 13 


Mr Jay alar Sii, on this point I submit that my points should 
be noted, that although the Public Services Commission may be 
given tbis direction, there should be a definite time limit after wnich 
selection on racial giounds should be stopped 

Chairman Nothing can be done here which is inconsistent witk 
the main Repoit of the Services sub-Committee itself 


Mr Jayalar That can be considered, Sir 


m ‘NTnw 14 On 14, the members of the 

remember ttet a little matter wae left over for 
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limiting I nuclemtrtucl that in the inteival those Avho have been 
speciollv inteiested — Mi Clnutnmaiu and Sir Hubert Carr and two 
or thiee otheis — ^liave met, and liave come to an agreement. The 
Secietary of State, if '^ou desiie it, will lead the woids of the agreed 
text 

Si) Hvhert Ca)) I should like to have a woid on that It was 
drafted in a huiiy, and I should not like to commit myself to it 

Mr Wcdffioood Bam In »ome lespects this diaft is moie 
iaiouinble to the Euiopean mercantile community than the existmg 
diaft In some lespects it meets the objections uliich were raised 
by Ml Chintamani and otheis I will lead it “ It vas agreed ’’ 
— that IS the fiist change, “ it was urged ” was in the Eeport — 
“ It nas agreed that the lights of the existing British mercantile 
community should be guaianteed, and that for the future, by means 
of a commercial convention oi otlieiwisc, the rights of the British 
lueican^ile community in India should be guaranteed as being equal 
to those eii]03'ed by Indian-boin subjects of His Majesty on the 
basis of lecipiocal light to be guaianteed to Indians in the United 
Kingdom ” Tliou lollon the othei woids i elating to ciirainal 
tiials, which aie not relevant 

Mr Modrj I haie a void oi tno to say on the subject I 
naimly support ni geneial the principle that there should be 
equality of tieatmeut betneen the subjects of His Majesty As a 
mattei of fact, I haio had to fight in the last few months veiy 
stienuouslj’’ for the lights of the British section of the industiy 
which I lepresent, and therefore I would be the last person to say 
that theie should be aujiihiug but equal commeicial treatment for 
all communities lesiding in India But, Su, theie is one impoi- 
tant qualification, and I do not see it even m the improved diaft 
which has just been lead out to us by the Eight Hon the Secietaiy 
of State, and that is — that while the prmciple of equality of tieat- 
ment must be definitely conceded, it must be subject to the paia- 
mount consideiatiou that Indian mterests should be first Eor 
instance, theie may be certain key industries for which it would be 
necessary to lay down certain qualifications This piinciple has 
been accepted by the Government of India themselves Two or 
thiee yeais ago the question came up of the conditions which should 
be imposed on companies which may come into existence in future 
which would desue to opeiate the Air Mail Seiwice, and I think, 
with the full concurieuce of the Member representing the Govern- 
ment of India it was laid down that so far as companies operating 
an mail services were concerned it was necessary to lay down that 
n certam proportion of directors, a certain proportion of sharehol- 
ders, etc , should be Indian How, Sir, so long as that is under- 
stood, so long as it is realised that in certam key industries and 
national sei vices it will be necessaiy to depart from the principle 
of strict equality of treatment, I have nothmg to say, but the 
woids that were read out do ftot convey that impression, and I 
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tlierefore want to make it clear tliat in certain essential respects 
t necessary to impose special conditions witli a view 

to safeguarding important national interests. That is the oinlifi- 
cation wliicli I woidd like to impose, and harnng that, l\iu lu 
entire sympathy with the general principle 


d/r Jtnnah . May I say a word— that so far as I am concerned 
i have ]mt heard the danse being read, and I was not able to tjra'^p 
the significance of it, but I can assure this Committee that T ha%e 
always maintamed that the Europeans in India should en)oy the 
same rights, the same privileges and the same protection that everv 
other subject of His Majesty will be entitled to under the now 
constitution I shall be only too glad to meet the Euiopeans m 
India in every reasonable way I can to give them a complete sense 
of security as regards their position in India , but I am not prepared 
to commit myself to this clause, because I have not applied my 
mind to it, and I do not know. Sir, whether in that clause on have 
introduced this last paragraph “ It was agreed that thel existing 
rights of the European community in India in regard to criminal 
tiials should be mamtamed.” Is that there? I did not catch it 


Chairman Yes, it was kept m 


Mr Jinnah Well, Sir, I should like to reserve my opinion on 
that point, because it raises a very big issue, a verj^ big issue indeed 
Knowing, as I do know, the penal laws and the criminal laws of 
India, it raises a very big issue It has been a very vexed que‘-tion, 
but I will say no more except this, that at the pre'?ent moment I 
am not prepared to assent to that 


Ml Jayahar Sir, with reference to this clause I vould point 
out that I am in favour of the principle that in the future Govoin- 
ment of India and in our constitution, the British commercial com- 
munity should not be penalized by any discriminatory Icgi-^laiion 
as regards their tiade and commerce, but should enjoy* the same 
rights and privileges as the Indian commercial community has I 
have not had the time or the opportunity of considering in detail 
the wording of the clause just read to us by the Secrefan of State, 
but if it goes beyond that principle I reserve to rai'^elf the right to 
consider how far it should be allowed I want also more time to 
consider how far Europeans should be affected by the ordiimii 
criminal law of the country If it is intended to frne to fim hmro- 


pean community for a time a protection in this sense t i it h 
mattcis of a criminal lav and procedme thei u il not bi 1 1 h - 
in the ordinaiT m vhich an Indian would he trmd 
they will have some special privileges, that maftei viii Imio 
consideied very carefully 

.S,r Tc] Bahadur Sapru Jr.- 1 T I lie pcmiHed Ir. sii, mie v'T'1 

So far as ilie priacple ”, Of 

and I am in entire sympathy nith that pnn jp 
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quostioiis of mierpretotioii and questions of application to paiticular 
facts aie lionnd to aii^e in futnie, and von cannot giro a decision in 
ad^ance, Imt nitli legaid to tlie piinciple of the security of the 
iio-hts and Intel esis of the lilurojiean coniiminitv I ^ill only say 
tluit nliat I am saving non is not said for the first time, but tliat 
vras the Mev taken also b^ the Xehiu Coinnuttce’s Report 

You mil find theie that not onlv mi, self but the leaders of the 
Congles^ gioup definitelv jiioiided this — 

“ As legards Euiopcan commerce, ne cannot see nhy men 
who have put great sums of money into India should at all be 
nervous It is tinconcoivable that theie can be anv discrinii- 
uatiuf>‘ IcfTislaiion against any community doing business 
lavrfiillv in India European commerce like Indian commerce, 
has had to bear in the past, and will ha-vc to bear in the fiituie 
the Vicissitude insepaiable from commercial undertakings on a 
large scale, and no government in- the nest or anywhere else 
has been able eftcctivelv to provide a peinianent and stable 
solution for conflicts between capital and labour If, however, 
there are any special interests of European commeice which 
require special treatment in future, it is only fair that in 
regard to the protection of those interests, Europeans should 
foimnlate their proposals and ne have no doubt that they will 
receive proper consideration from those nho are anxious for a 
peaceful solution of the political problem ’ 

I approach the whole question in that spiiit, and if the formula 
is agreeable to the European community it must be acceptable to us 

YTith regard to the criminal law, I will onlv remind Loid 
Reading that in his time the question nas taken up, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed of which I uas the Chairman TYe carried 
on protracted negotiations on behalf of the Government with the 
European community in Calcutta The position so fai as the 
criminal law of the land is concerned is now radicallv difi’erent 
from what it used to be under the Criminal Piocedure Code, and 
I have reason to believe — I may say so in the presence of Lord 
Reading, for I thmk he will be* pleased to hear it — that the law 
which uas passed at that time has been accoiding to the opinion of 
competent authorities, working quite satisfactorilv 

Xow under the law as it stands at present you do not bar the 
jurisdiction of the Indian magistrate There are certain special 
methods provided which have been agreed to and I should not like 
to disturb that law at present That is mv position 

1 had the greatest diflicultv m persuadiim the Euiopean com- 
n^iity in Calcutta to accept this, but the Euiopean communitv 
atter consultmg very competent legal advice, definitelv agreed to 
those proposals, and I should Be very sonv indeed if we°now in 
anv wav sought to disturb those pioposals which are embodied m 
the law of the land 
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that that was exactly wliat was meant— to maintain that agieemeut. 
Mr Shiva Rao For the present? 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sa/pru That law was the lesult of an agiee- 
ment arrived at between the Indian legislature and the Eniouean 
community at that time 


Lord Reading That is what I stated to the Committee 

Sit Muham/mad Shafi, I should Irke to say that on both these 
'Oints I am m entire agreement with my fiiend Sir Tej Bahadui 
apru 


Sit Cowasji J ehangir May we have this lead once again^ 

f 

Mo Wedgovood Benn There has been one word altered heie — ■ 
“ guaranteed to secure ” The draft reads — 

“ It was agreed that the rights of the existmg Biitish 
mercantile community should be guaranteed, and that for tlie 
future, by means of a commercial convention or otheinise, 
the lights of the British commercial community in India should 
be secured as being equal to those enjoyed by Indian-born 
subjects of His Majesty on the basis of recipiocal rights to be 
secured to Indians in the United Kingdom ” 

That IS for the future, the rights of the existing communih aie 
guaranteed 


Mr Jayahai Where does the woid “ existmg ” come in^ Is 
it the existing rights or the existing commimity whicli aie 
guaranteed ? 

Mr W edgwood Benn No, the rights of the existing Bntish 
mercantile community 

Sir Edgar Wood No, I think that is a change I think the 
intention right the way through has been to agree to guarantee tlie 
existing rights, and not the rights of the existing people 


hold Reading What the Secretary of State has just read out 
means an important change The phraseology has been clianged 
within the last few moments I have before me tlie text as it wa‘; 
read out befoie, and there was an addition made with regain to 
eiiminal tiials, which we are not tioubling about 


Ghaiimon You will remember it was decided that 
made which could not be quite formulated on the spot, shoulrl )c 

Se subTeTof further comLnications i'T" d tlhe 

be produced here What the Secretary of State ha= read 
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formula tliat lias been agieed to, at auy rate by some people, lu 
consequence of tbe decision of tbe sub-Committee ibis morning' 

Lord Reading But it changes tbe sense of it I am not con- 
cerned until tbe uoids so mucb, but untb tbe sense, and tbe uords 
'u'bicb tbe Secretaiy of State has lead out arc to me not iicarlj so 
satisfacfoiy as tbe avoids uc bad befoio, because tbe sense bas been 
changed I do not know ubetboi Sir llubeil Cair agiecs to those 
■words 

Mr Wcdqnood Born May I ask Loid Reading ubetbei be is 
lefeiiing to the last sentence, ubicb iclates to cnniinal trials? 

Lord Reading No On the last sentence I ba%c not a uoid to 
say m addition to ubat Sir Te^ Sapru said Tbe substance of that 
ue stated to tbe sub-Comimttce, and I agioe to that "Wliat I am 
on aie tne uoids lelating to tbe comineicial tioati 

Chairman Let us cleai up this point The point i-. ibi-' Does 
tbe adjectne “ existing ” lefei to lights, oi does it lefei to tbe 
communiti that is the point, is not it^ 

Lord Reading Yes 

Sir lliibcit Carr That is tbe point, and the Societaiy of State 
•will lemeiiibei ue ba^c been tiMiig to got tins thing tbiougb in an 
aina/iug buiiv, in Mew of the tremendous interests iiivolvcd and I 
never even saw the draft I find tbe woid “ existing ” bas been 
changed fiom applying to rights to nppl3'ing to tbe communitv, 
and that is so big an alteiation that I do not think I can possibh' 
accept it It IS the existing rights that ue uant 

Lord Reading May I ask tbe Secretary of State tins Is it 
leally intended that tbe Euiopean who comes into India a dav aftei 
tbe constitution comes into eftect is not to have tbe same lights as .t 
Euiopean who bad been tbeie bitbeito? 

Mr If edgicood Bonn Ro, not at all Tbe first thing this diaft 
does IS to secure tbe lights of existing people without question 
That IS the first thing , there is no question about that As to tbe 
future, tbe lights of tbe British community hereafter will be secured, 
bv a convention on the basis of recipiocity That was their own 
proposal, so that as regards the existing people they are absolutely 
where they were, guaranteed as regaids the future, they are to be 
secured by a convention negotiated on the basis of reciprocity It 
was their own suggestion, and I do think that wdl meet tbe case 

Sit Hubert Cair I am sorry to have to refei to this, but when 
I put this forward first in tbe> sub-Committee it was wholly an 
amendment to preserve our existing rights, not as a way of barter- 
ing future rights I do not tbmk for one moment that I could 
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^et my coinmumty to agree to sucli a 23roposal as la now put forward 
oui nglits in tlie future must be the same as our rights in the past’ 
r f ^ securing those rights whmh appeals to us 

the diherpto method I have suggested we recognise 

the diherent status of India. Instead of asking for a legislative 

suggested such an agreement as exists m other parts 
ol the Empiio But the existing rights of the British community 
IS what I could not possibly leave to be a matter of future 
negotiation 


Sardar Ujjal Singh Would it meet the case if it were, the 
existing right of the existing British communjfy. 

Chainrum I was going to say that this Report is m a different 
position from the other, and therefore I am givmg more latitude 
tor negotiation with regard to it Ton cannot be boutfl by it 
Therefore, as it is now ten minutes past one, we shall have to ask 
that those who have been negotiating this might meet again and 
bring it up immediately we resume after lunch 

{At 1-12 p m the Committee adjourned till 3 pm) 

Chairmnn We adjourned upon the question of a draft of 
Clause 14 of the Minority Committee’s Report I will ask the 
Secretary of State to report to us what has happened in the interval 


Mr Wedgwood Benn Mr Prune Minister, I read out before 
h.uch a form which I had an opportunity of discussmg with some 
membeis of the British Indian Relegation That form has been 
examined by Sir Hubert Carr and Lord Readmg, and in substance 
it IS accepted There are one or two veibal alterations to which 
I will draw special attention when I read it, but it is the form 
which you, Mr Chintamani, and I looked at after lunch c 

It leads as follows. “ It was agreed that the rights of the 
existing British mercantile communities, firms and companies ” — 
those are new words, but it is merely definition — “ should be 
guaranteed, and that for the future by means of a commercial con- 
vention or otherwise the British commercial rights in India should 
be secured, giving equal rights to those enjoyed by Indian born 
subjects of His Majesty on the basis of reciprocal rights of Indians 
in the United Kingdom ” 

That IS the form which I understand Sir Hubert Carr would 
find acceptable and which we have discussed between us 


Mr Chintamani The addition of the words "firms and com- 
panies ” IS entuely in accordance with what I meant, and I nave 
nothing to say against it 

With legard to the latter part o^that clause, however I have to 
utter one word of explanation It has been pomted out to me by 
Mr Mody, who spoke before the Committee adjounied -th^ 
meaning is not brought out by those words alaolutely clearly. 
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Wliat I lind m mind was this, that it should not he a statutoiy 
obligation of the future Go%ernnicnt of India to concltide such h 
coniention The adMce oi direction given in this clause should be 
understood to bo \Mthout projudiec to tbc poxier of that Goi eminent 
as and Avheu and how the;\ jna\ deem fit to nccoid sudi protection 
to Indian industii as thcA may deem to be ncres‘=ar_A It is iMthout 
pie^udico to that that this 'should be road bon there is a con- 
Acutiou it will bo on the footing of eijualitv and icciprocih Hut 
it should not bo the duiv of the GoAcninient to comdude such a 
c'uuA cation 

Str IJubctt Carr "What !Mr Chintaniani now sa^s, as I undei- 
stand it IS that he wants to Ivceji the light of discrimination for 
the futuie 

f 

Mr Clnnlnvwin I c\])hunod this to Sir ILubert Cnir when wo 
mot outside before lumli That is win I did not agieo to the 
original clause 1 thouglit mvself that mv meaning anus brought 
out liA tills, as this did not impose an obligation upon the GoAorn- 
ment to enter into a oonAontion It Aias jiointcd out to me that it 
was somewliat ambiguous, and therefore I thought fiankness 
required that 1 should state mv meining clcaily 
« 

I/r It IS the right of cAort jieople to protect national 

industries and national enterprises from being hilled oi AAcakened 
bA' undue competition from non-natmn.ds That right must be 
secured in anA constitution If tins goes against it, 1 am not sure 
it does, I am not a lawvci — it certainly is open to exception on 
that ground for people must he secured the right of protecting 
their national enteiprises and industiios from undue competition 

Lord Lcadxnq I do not think thcic is anA thing in this that 
prevents auA action aaIucIi may he taken hy tlie GoA'Cinment against 
competition from outside, but surely it is'not intended, as I undei- 
stood the speeches aaIucIi A\ere made, to intioduce anA form of 
disci imimft ion between the llght^ of Indian-born sub^iects and of 
British subjects Avho are tiading in India Tliat aviH kand on -the 
same footing, except for the futuic there will have to be a con- 
vention, but up to now the existing rights as thcA stand at 
present will be guaiantced for the time being, then for tlie future 
theie shall be a conAeution That is wliat I understood I do not 
quite follow AAhat the ohjcttiou of Mi Sastn to that is, because it 
IS on the basis of AAhat AAas stated befoie, that no discnmiuation 
was intended to be made betAAoeu Indiau-born subjects and Biitish- 
born subjects. Avho AAore tiading in India 

Mr Sastn Who aie trading m India ^ 

Lord Beading Yes, or who may trade in India Ton do not 
draw any distinction hetAveen a Biitish tiading company oi fiim 
in India, whethei it is in existence now or may he in existence in 
the futuie 



Mr Chmtamani It it Lad been my idea that tbe position -nitb 
regard to bnsmesses to be established in future should be identical 
that of businesses already in existence in India, there ivould 
have been no point in my not having agreed to that It is because 
1 draw a distinction that I raise the objection Existinc> bnsmes^e. 
rnnst be absolutely guaranteed against any measure which by an\ 
stretch of language might be described as a measure of spoliation . 
but regard to future businesses, it should be "without prejudice 
to tlie future Govemnieiit of India to take sucli measures of pro- 
tection with regard to Indian industries as it may deem to be 
necessary. If, for example, the Report of the External Capital 
-Committee, which Committee I believe was appointed wlien the 
Marquess of Reading was Viceroy, and which Committee made 
certain recommendations which have not yet been accepted bv tlie 
Grovemment — suppose those recommendations ‘‘are earned into Inir 
by the future Government of India, this clause should not he such 
ns would disable that Government from takmg that step 


Sir Hubei t Carr VTould Mr Chmtamani tell us to "ohich clau-e 
he IS referring in the Report of the External Capital Committee ° 


Sit PhiToze Sethiia We have reason to thank you, Sir, ioi 
giving us breathing time to considei the amended draft of paia- 
giaph 14 That draft has been further re^nsed by the Rt Ron 
"the Secretary of State as lead out by him In the original diait 
of the Minorities Report which vas sent to us, tlie vords lead 
“ On behalf of the Biitish commercial commumtv it va.'- uiged 
“This morning the pomt was raised that instead of the void 
“ urged ” the word “ agieed ” might be substituted Much Inngis 
upon this one word If we did not rise at tliat lime in the Minorities 
sub-Committee to say anything against wliat vas uiged lu Sir 
Hubert Carr, it vas because ve nevei anticipated that the woid 
“ agieed ” was going to be put in this final Repoit Had no hud 
any such idea we would ceifainlv have expressed our viens at Ibat 
time 


I entiiely agiee with "what fell fiom Sii Tej Bahadui S.ipMi 
when he quoted from the ^^eluu Report this morning Thcie is no 
intention of any sane Indian to do any liarm to Rniisli intfri-t- 
Speakino- loi myself, I am connected v ith mans, non-Indian rnn- 
ceins. and I also happen to be a Directoi and Cliannian of coni- 
panie's in India whicli are controlled by Europeans At <be -'.mo 
time this Committee cannot foigcl and ignoie the point- iai=.'d bi 
Mr Mody this moining and La the Rt Ron ^li S.i-fn b<-da^ 
— nainelv, that in basic industiies national- mu-t be protertul 
It is that which makes us oppose the vord ‘ agreed, foi it ♦»' | 
Aioid “ agreed ” stands as it is put dovn in tl.e piragiaph, it v, 1 
imnly that we hare agieed that at all tutiiie tunc- all rc -ted int^ re- 
caLot be opposed, and tins iMiagraph will be flung in our fnm- 
Sir I am soiiw that nobody has pi rhap- had the i ouiagc to ref. r 
to the paitirular matter vhich m at the bail of tbnr nnnd- It i. 
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no nse mincing matters All tlie suspicion that has been created 
18 due ]ust to one Bill — namely, the Coastal Reservation Bill 
According to that Bill, the moveis of that Bill intended that the 
coastal trade should be confined to bottoms owned by Indian com- 
panies Against that, the British element consider that that is 
going against the vested inteiests of British concerns which are 
limning this coastal trade to the very great advantage of themselves, 
and who in the past have crushed any Indian enterprise trying to 
oppose them I do not propose to go into the details, or into the 
merits oi otheiuise of that paiticulai question What I want to 
point out IS that that is a vested luteiest winch was created by 
disci imination in favoui of Euiopeans against Indians in the past 
If that IS admitted, than is it not open to the Government of India 
to-dav to adopt measures wlieieby nationals may take a larger part 
in the basic industries and businesses of the country? That is the 
feai at the back of oui minds, and I vould not be surprised if 
Euiopeans' also have that in mind — that if the word “ agreed ” is 
not put in heie it would be open to us to raise this question once 
again I certainly think that that question ought to be taken up, 
for if it IS not it will upset the settled policy of the Government of 
India Have not the Government of India, with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State, already agreed that all railway contracts, 
when they fall due, and although they are company-managed 
to-day, will all be managed by the State, and taken over by the 
Stated If this paragraph stands as revised by the Rt Hon the 
Secretary of State, then it means that you upset that policy as well 

Lord Reading Ho, no 

Sir Phiroze Sethna It should be open to the Government of 
India, therefoie, to discriminate, if they so desire to do , but I assure 
my British friends that no sane Indian will discrimmate In a 
manner which will harm the existing interests m the country I 
have only refeiied to one instance, and that is the instance v'hich 
I am sure is contemplated not only by our side but also by our 
European friends It is for this leason that I say that because we 
have left many other matters vague we would lose nothing by usmg 
the word “ urged,” as origmally drafted, instead of the word 
“ agreed ” That will settle the matter, and that is very necessary, 
because we cannot, knovung the views of Indians on this particular 
question agiee to this as a settled fact This must be kept an open 
question, and must be decided upon by the framers of the Bill after 
they have heard both sides 

That is all I have to observe. Sir 

Mr Jayalai I think there is considerable risk m stating the 
formula in the form of a concluded agreement here I can quite 
undei stand certain considerations being urged, and explored — for 
instance this principle that the, British mercantile community’s 
tiading rights aie to be equal with those of native-born Indians on 
the basis of lecipiocity, and have to be guaranteed As a principle 

ROUND TABLE M 
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tliQt is all nglil; l)iit if we are going to leduce it to tlie form of an 
agrceinciit, may I point out that this agreement will not bind 
anyl) 0 {l;v not icpiesented heic, and, theiefore, the yalue of this 
agi cement is voi-;^ small, and secondly, if you come to adopt the 
phi.iseolngy of a eoneluded agieeincnt it has to be very precise It 
has a \nlue as an agreement only if every woid is carefully selected 
and its import defined and interpreted. I submit that having 
regal d to the vei}' sliort time at our disposal we should record here 
nothing 111 the foim of an agreement, hut meiely adopt a principle, 
suhjei'l to sueli sanations as may have to be accepted later on in 
conloinnt\ uith futuio i oquiremcnts 

CJwirmnn What do you say to that. Sir Hubeit Carr^* 


.S'li IJubcrl Carr I think ve are getting on to a y^rong basis 
about thm T can assure Sir Phirozc Sethna that when we drafted 
oui amendment to tlic Keport there was no particular idea with 
legal d to coastal tinffic or any other trade WTiat I tried to make 
clear tins mm mug vas that this Conference opened with a declara- 
tion uitli legal d to the intention of the future constitution towards 
our community uhich was all that we hoped for; but, as I tried to 
make clear in Committee, it would be of the greatest value to our 
cominimily and to mjself as getting backing for the Report which 
ue are going to issue, if I could get a declaration of your intentions, 
piovidcd they weie on the lines of uhat was said by those three 
gontleinen vlio spoke, and it was with that intention that I brought 
ioiward this question of agieement I did not think that there was 
any doubt, I hoped I was not putting in a disputable point, when 
I suggested that oui coinmeicial lights should be agreed to — 
mean their protection — because frankly, Gentlemen, our commercial 
rights aie not open to negotiation Those rights we cherish, and 
they aie not open foi negotiation, hut we did want to make it quite 
clear — and I am speaking frankly — that we wanted to secure those 
rights against interference not liy applying for special legislative 
piovisions, hut by asking you to give us your moral influence to 
the suggestion that they should be secured on an agreement of a 
reciprocal nature To us it would be far more satisfactory, because, 
aftei all, coiumeicial i elationships, our commercial connections, 
aie worth nothing without good will We do not want to have to 
ask foi them to he secured by legislation so much, but rather that 
theie should he an agreement between ns. If there is that agree- 
ment between us we shall know wheie ve are 

I do not wish to pi ess any particular wording The Prime 
Minister has great difficulty in getting these things through, I am 
sure, but I do want to make it quite clear that our coi^erciai 
lights, as they exist to-day, aie not open to negotiation Wnen it 
IS sunpested that m the future we may not be allowed to participate 
in the development of new industries, I frankly cannot agree 

that 
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S'ir Hubert Carr If we come out to India and aie recognised as 
-citizens, we Lave oui voting riglits, we Lave our constituencies, and 
at IS quite impossible to asK us to accept a position wLere Govern- 
ment may interfeie and say “ Well, you aie expoiting foodstuffs, 
you must Lave 50 per cent Indian Directorate ” It is not a matter 
of colour, it is not a matter of lace, it is simply a matter of our 
being out tLeie, we accept aU Indian aspirations witL regard to 
taiiLs, we Lave notLing to say against tLem, but if witLin that 
tariff wall we aie working, we do demand exactly tbe same rights 
as Indian-boin BiitisL subjects 

I cannot make tbe mattei cleaiei than that, and any woiding 
wLicL can give me that assuiance from youi selves — I know it is 
not binding, we aie not making an agieement, we are not diafting 
a Bill — will Lave very great mfluence on tLe futuie, and it will 
ceitainly make my community, whose attitude you know, take a 
very much moie sympathetic view with legard to the political move 
forwaid which we aie making in the constitution 

With that, Ml Piime Minister, I must leave the wording to 
you, and if that draft which the Secietary of State has lead out is 
not acceptable, I am peifectly open to considei any other which 
will secuie my lights 

M) Mody Theie are two things which ought to be made 
peitectly cleai One is that there is not the slightest intention on 
•the part of anyone to touch the ordinaiy commercial rights of the 
British community in India The other thing is that there may be 
ceitain basic industries in which it may be found necessary to 
pioTide special safeguaids oi make special piovisions I have 
already stated this moiuing that the Government of India them- 
selves have accepted the principle when they laid down certain 
conditions foi all companies operating air mail contracts in the 
futui e 

In order to reconcile these two things, therefore, only a general 
formula will be found to be suitable, and my opinion is that it will 
meet the case if you say that subject to such provisions as may be 
found necessai-y in special cases there shall be complete equality 
of treatment between the various classes of His Majesty’s subjects 
residing and trading in India That is a formula which should' 
prove acceptable to both sides It would assure to the British and 
other communities complete equality of treatment with regard to 
all oidmarv matters and it would assure the Indian community 
that their interests would be considered first where national interests 
aie concerned I submit that foimula for your consideration 

Cha-irmari Would that formula suit the British Delegates here? 

Lord Reading No, a formula which was subject to certain 
-exceptions would be wholly unacceptable It is woithless, it savs 
this IS to be subject to certain exceptions 

M 2 
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Mr. Mody I said “ Subject to 
found necessary in special cases ”, 


sucb provisions as may be 


Lord Reading That will not do. 


Mr Jinnah Wby not accept Sir Pbiroze Setbna’s proposal 
and instead of saying that tbis was agreed, say “ On bebalf of the 
European community, it was urged . . . {a), (h) and (c) ”, and 
leave it there, because it will be in the report? As you have said, 
there are many things on which you cannot get agreement You 
cannot get agreement on a question of this character, and therefore 
if you say ‘‘urged” instead of agreed ” that wiU leave the 
point very clearly for careful consideration 

Chairman I am afraid it is impossible to get an agreement 
here and at this meeting I was hoping something might have been 
done during the luncheon interval to get that agreement, but 
apparently that has not been possible, and the discussion ithich has 
taken place since we resumed has not provided a formula or a 
method of expression which is agreeable 

There is one suggestion I would place befoie you for considera- 
tion, namely, that paragraph 14 be asterisked It should be printed 
as it 18 , but an asterisk should direct attention to the debate which 
has taken place up to now The report of what has been said 
should be published as a footnote to paragraph 14, and a further 
additional note should be made that in view of the shortness of 
time still remaining it was impossible to agree to a form of declara- 
tion That leaves it open I know it is not very satisfactory, but 
I doubt if you can get anything more satisfactory under the 
circumstances 


Mr Mody That will be quite all right 

Sir Hubert Carr We would accept that too, but I ,am afraid 
I would have to make it clear that whatever my personal views and 
sympathies may be, and whatever my colleagues have felt about the 
whole of this question of moving forward, I could not pledge my 
community's support to it if any doubt is gomg to be thrown by a 
friendly Conference of this kind, on the position of our future 
commercial rights I could not speak for my community in backing 
up the whole scheme in those circumstances 

Lord Peel This is a very important and serious matter indeed, 
and I am very sorry that some agreement cannot be arrived at, but, 
if these statements appear, I suppose it voiild be clear that tins 
suggestion which Sir Hubert Carr has made, and winch to my 
IS very reasonable one, is definitely opposed by some of the 
Bi itish Indian speakers here 

Mr Gavm Jones In the Federal Structure snb-Committcc T 
agieed, on behalf of my community, to the transfer of responsil.ildi 
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io n Tjogi‘:ln(urc on ilio nndprpfandjnp ilini onr ':afopunrtls ■n'ore 
introchi('P(l into tlic Act I'^or onr Pinnll cnnininnity ■no consider 
tins to Itp Mt.il. nnniplv tlinl •no Bnfi« 1 iors nho {ro to Tndin nnd are 
rc-idont in India should ho treated as if no were Indians in nil 
ro'-jipi ts in ropard to Ian- and o^or^tllInp: Bint J*’ done in India, nnd 
that no slunild not in any ro‘'poot ho treated a>; foroifrncrs KeinarKs 
ha^o hen made in regard to \arions indnsirios sinh ns the shipping 
indns(r\ In the AssonihK no slmiild not ha\o raised groat opposi- 
tion to the Bill nhich n.is intiodnood in that oonnoofion if it had 
hoon a ronsonahio one. hnl nhon von ha\c a Bill hrought fonvard 
nhioli hnng'- in raoinl di'-crinnnalion in tliat n.n — tliat all the 
cron vh ill ho Indians, .all the oflh ors Indian nnd 7 'i por cent of 
the diroctoi-. Indian — it shuts out British residents m India 
.iltoirplher We nnnt it definiteh laid down in the Statute that 
th.it Kind of thing ( annot he done ind I tlnnl. that is .1 \pr\ leason- 
ahle deni ind Tt is .1 deni.ind that p%pr\ niinorita ^on1llnlnlt^ 
should 111 iKe Wo British in India should not he treated ns 
foieigners ^n am n.n 

l/r Jochi I\'e arc treated as foreigners in so\pral colonics 

( hcinnart The trouhle is (hat nitli the tiine at onr disposal nc 
cannot conie to an agreoinent upon lion the foninion ground is to 
ho cxjiressed in \\ords I do not Know I;ord Beading, if. ns one 
who Ins heeii \ ei v nnicli engaged in this, ion can contribute a 
suggestion ’ 

I oril Rraihiui Ml I can sa\ is (hat we iniglit tr\' o\er the 
wecK-ond to see whether am thing i.in he done, hut I am not verv* 
hopeful about il hecause. as the debate has de\ eloped, it has hceonie 
clear that it is not 1 question of dr.ifting hnt a question of suhstanee 
What we .ire asking is that all the subjects of the Empire should 
1)0 treated eqiialli in the«e matters of business nnd th it tliere should 
he no dis( riminntion I tlionght that had been agreed I made 
it imsolf one of the essential conditions on which I expressed mv 
desire to fall in with responsibility at the Centre I did not think' 
am question was going to ho raised ahonl it. and now it has arisen 
the position has elianged Apparently it has arisen in a somewhat 
acute form hecan«e though it docs not touch the past it is apparentl)' 
intended that in the future there shall he discrimination or a right 
to discriminate It does not seem io he of any use to negotiate 
at all upon that hcc.nise we are divided upon an important question 
of principle I am perforih readi to tiw to arrive at something 
if we can 

Sir Modi! Mr Chairman may I suggest that the matter be 
left as you have suggested, unless we meet to-night and come to 
an understanding amongst ourselves, in which case you will allow 
us liberty to bring it up again If there is no understanding and no 
agreement then the matter may be left as you suggested it But, 
while I agree with Lord Reading that there are certain fundamental 
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differences, it is possible that in tbe course of discussion Tve may 
come to some formula wbicb may be mutually acceptable and I 
submit it would be wortli attempting 


Clmnmari It seems that it might be worth while, I am an 
outsider in the matter altogether, but it might be worth while to 
see whether those safeguarding expressions that have been used 
could be made more specific than they are, and be translated into 
a condition quite clearly stated which would be regarded by both 
sides as a leasonable condition in national policy 


Mr Mody That is right 


Chamnan It is quite clear that if the distinction is gomg to be 
simply a communal distinction then thefe is going to be no 
agieement 


Lord Hendmq It affects the whole question ^ 

Chan man If tliere is national policy with regard to, say, key 
industiies, supposing India wishes to manufacture optical glass 
whicJi has been declared as a key industry in some countries for 
one leason oi anothei, then India would be entitled to pass the 
same sort of economic legislation, ns, say, this country would be 
entitled to pass 

And undei those ciicuinstances Indians engaged in the industry 
would be 111 a diffeient position fiom Britishers engaged in the 
industiy, unless Biitisheis engaged in the industry were carrying 
on the industi-y in India 

Something of that sort It does seem to me there is a chance 
of exploiation of exactly what we mean If you think it worth 
while to caiiy on that, I shall certainly open Monday morning’s 
meeting as a meeting of the Committee of the whole Conference 
for the puipose of finishing this Report 

e* 

Lord Reading Eithei we come to an agreement or we do not 

Clwjrman Either you come to an agreement oi you do not, 
but then, if you do not come to an agreement, I wish you would he 
prepared to malce a suggestion as to how the matter is going to be 
handled 

Tej Bahaduj Sapru Piime Munster, may I be permitted to 
point out, in continuation of nliat you have said, that at an earlier 
stage of the proceedings of the Eederal vStructuie Sub-Oommittee, 

I suggested to Sir Hubert Can and Mr Gavin Jones that we might 
have a pioper definition of “ citizen ” Lord Reading was not at 
that time disposed to agiee with that, perhaps he would allow me 
to point out that precisely this point was raised by the European 
Association after the Nehru Report was published Then the Aehni 
Committee met again, consideied this question and felt that tne 
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definition of “ citizen as adopted in the first Report was open to 
objection Accoidingly, to meet the view of the European Associa- 
tion, it drafted a new clause, and I would only invite your attention 
to that, because that meets the point which has just been raised 
by the Piime Minister “ the word ‘ citizen ’ wheiever it occurs in 
the constitution means eveiy person who being a subject of the 
Crown caines on business oi lesides in the territories of the Common- 
wealth 

Lord Reading I think that is what is wanted 

Sir Te] Bahadur^apru That was the point uhich was raised 
at that time, and that was the point nhich was settled by the 
Committee appointed by the Congiess at that time, I will invite your 
attention to the appendix In the supplementaiy Report it deals 
with thi6*questiou 

Lord Reading May I ask one question® You raised it befoie 
That would mean, if I understood aright what you said, that there 
would be no discrimination 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru You see vhat happened leally was 
this At first in the preliminary portion of the original Report there 
was a clause to the efiect that there would be no discriminatory 
legislation The Euiopean Association nas not satisfied in respect 
of it and raised the objection that the woid “ citizen ” as defined 
in the oiigiiial draft left the mattei opeu to doubt Tbeiefoie the 
entire Committee met at Lucknow and revised the whole thing, 
and if you will permit me to read only one particulai paragiaph, 
it deals with this, the definition of the woid is given theie — 

“ The word ‘ citizen ’ wheievei it occurs in this constitution 
means •eveiy person 

“ (a) Who was boin, oi whose fathei was eithei boiu or 
natuialised, within the teintoiial limits of the Commonwealth ” 
(“ the Commonwealth ” means India) “ and has not been 
naturalised as a citizen of any othei countrv , 

“ (b) who being a subject of an Indian State ordinarily 
cariies on business or lesides in the teiiitoiies of the Common- 
wealth , 

“ (c) or who, being a subject of the Ciown oidinaiily canies 
on business or resides in the teiritoiies of the Commonwealth ” 

This has an asteiisk and a footnote ‘ This clause has been 
lecommended bv the enlaiged Committee to be added by Con- 
vention ” We dealt with this veiy question at that time, and we 
dealt with it exactly on the lines suggested bv the Piime Minister 
just now 

Lord Reading And on the lines that we have been putting to 
vou, that IS to sav that tlieie would be no disci iminatioii .TJmt is 
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.yliat I understood you to mean, Sir '^ej ; that is the whole point 
01 it. I understood you to mean that according to your view there 
should he no discrimination. 

Sit Tgj Bahadur Sapru It is not only my view, but the views of 
the men who composed that Committee, and I lead out to you that 
particular paiagraph. 

Lord Reading , That is our view too 

Sir Tc] Bahadur Sapru I lead out to you that particular para- 
graph ; and may I point out to you that this was signed by Motilal 
Mehru, myself, S All Imam, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Annie 
Besant, M A Ansaii, M R. Jayakar, Abul Xalam Azad, Mangal 
Smgb, M S Aney, Subhas Chandra Bose, Vijiaraghavachanar, 
Alidul Kadir Kasun It was not merely signed by me bu(t by these 
stalwart Nationalists 

Chairman What I, as Chairman of this Committee, have got 
to do 18 to get you to agree as to how you are gomg to handle it, and 
I put the question agam: Is there any use having a suspension? 

Lord Reading After what you have said, Mr. Prime Minister, 

T think we might meet and see if we can agree upon a formula. 
What Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has been proposing seems very near 
if not the identical case that we require 

Lord Peel . I hope that will be done 

Chan man Very well then 14 is postponed I will ask you to 
sit as a Committee when you resume on Monday morning. I shall 
not be able to give you a great deal of time, because if you have not 
been able to agree among yourselves, you certamly will not he able 
to agree heie May I ask those of you who are meeting to decide 
upon this, if you cannot agree upon an agreed formula, would you 
decide upon how it ought to be handled m relation to this Report, 
so that no interest will be damaged by the way that it is left 
16, noted 16 

Mr Shiva Rao Sir, I want to suggest in the last sentence of 
paragraph 16 “ Under these circumstances the claims of +he 

depressed classes and labour will have to be considered adequately 

Chairman 1 doubt very much if that is going to be advantage- 
ous to labour, but that ■will be noted in any event 16, noted IT, 
noted 18, noted 

That finished the Report except for the questions which have 
been reserved 

(The Committee adpinned at 3-45 pm, until Monday mormiiq, 

^ 19th January ) 



ComtENTS BX THE COMHITTEE OF THE WHOLE CONFEOENCE 

(19th JaEOAUT, 1931) on RePOKT of SUB-CoMJ.nTTEE No III 
(Minoeities). 

Chairman Oui biisiness to-day is m tlie first place to consider 
tlie 1 e-draft of paiagiapk 14 of tlie Report of tfie Minorities sub- 
committee Ton unll remember it was postponed from Friday 
I understand that tbeie has been an agreement re^aiding tbe diaft 
and that tbe diaft is in tbe bands of Lord Reading 

I u ill now call on bim to read tbe agreed form of paragraph 14 

Lord Reading As tbe result of a meeting we bad on Saturday, 
tbe following clause was agreed to be substituted for paragraph 14 
as it appears in tbe diaft Report — 

“ At tbe instance of tbe Biitisb commercial community, tbe 
piinciple was gen ei ally agreed that there should be no dis- 
ci imination between the rights of tbe British mercantile 
community, films and companies trading in India and tbe 
lights of Indian-bom subiects, and that an appropiiate con- 
vention, based on leciprocity, should be entered into for tbe 
purpose of *regulating these rights 

“ It was agieed that tbe existing rights of tbe European 
communitv in India m regard to cnminal trials should be 
mamtained ” 

Mr Prime Minister, that was agreed except for Mr. Jinnab, who 
did tell me that be could not commit himself to it 

Mr Jinnah My position, Sii, is exactly what I stated ■'t to be 
when tbe origmal clause 14 came before us I observe that there 
has been a modification, but tbe clause as it is worded now is still 
so wide and so geneial that I legiet I cannot possibly consent to it 

Sir M Shaft Mr Prime Minister, tbe opinion which Mr. 
Jinnab bas^ just expressed is of course bis personal opinion On 
behalf of tbe rest of tbe Mussulman group may I say that we ac cept 
tbe paragraph as read out 

Chairman Tbe question is that clause 14 as amended be noted 
That IS agreed 



Sub-Committee No. lY (Burma). 


EePOKT PEESE.Tn:D AT 3rd 3lEETiyG OF TIIE COMMTTTir OF TUE 
ivnoLE COXFEEEXCE OX 16 tjj ,Taxi IRY 3931 

On December Ist tbe Committee of the nhole Conference 
up a sub-Committee Trith the follomng- terms of reference 

nature of the coiulifions Ylnch Yould 
enable Buraia to be separated from Bntish India on equitable 
teinis and to lecommend the best vrav of 'securing' tins end ” 

The following Delegates were selected to seive on tin- sub- 
committee orer which I was appointed Cliaiinian — 


J.oid Peel 
3l7 Poor 
3Ir Aung Thin 
3Ii Ba Pe 
Ml Ohu Grhine 
3Ir de Glanville 
3Ir Chintamam 


Mr Siinivasan 

Captain Baja Slier 3ruliainmnd 
Khan 
3Ii Mody 
Ml Ghu/navi 
Sii B K Mitra ' 

Sn Huhei t Carr 


Mr Shiva Eao was suhsequentlv selected to take the jdnee oi 
Mr Chmtamani 

The sub-Committee met on the 5th, 8<li, and Oth Decenihei. 
1930, and have authoiised me to piesent this Pepoit Tlic* follnu- 
ing conclusions weie i cached — 

(1) The suh-Cominittee ask Hi'; Ma]eslv's Govcinment to make 
a public announcement that the principle of sepaintion is accepted, 
and that the prospects of constitutional advance towards responsible 
goveinmeiit held out to Burma as part of Biihsli Iiidin uill not he 
piejudiced bv sepaiation 

[Ml ifodv and 3Ii Shiva Eao desne it to be iitoided that tluA 
cannot endoise this recommendation uitliouf qualifif atiou j 

(2) The suh-Commutee aie of ojnnion that tlio legifimait in- 
terests of Indian and otlier minorities must lie safcgii.u tied 3’iie\ 
aie not in a position to advise as to the paituiilar form of jiroteetiou 
these inteiests require Tliev coiisidci that vlieii tlie details ot 
the con-titution oi Buima are being discussed tlie fullest (-jqxa- 
tiiiiitA should be given to all niiiioiities and to tlie Goviiimifiit ot 
India to lepie^ent then Mew- .ind to state the nature and » \tfnf 
of the satcEuaids tliev coiisidei ne(e--aiv Tin suh-Coinnuf !(’• 
coii^idei that adequate attention should be paid to the qiicsima f,f 
immiEiation of Indian Laboiii and that pioMsion shonb! he in ei- 
for th'e re"ulation of the conditions of lioth the ^\o^k .iiid life of tli* 
immnriants The sub-Comnnttee aPo esperinlh -frr-- the i7ii[>o" 
aiice of theie being no di^i nminatiou as iigard- Indians i n*. nr ^ 

Buima 

(3) Tlieie must be a financial settlciiH nt bttnftn Ind > r 
Bnima 
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The questions aie veiy difficult and teclinical, and the sub-Com- 
nuttee considei that they should be dealt with m the nianner 
recommended by the Goveinuient of India in paiagiaph 93' of 
theu Despatch (Cmd 3700) 

The sub-Coniinittee also recommend that when the case has been 
thoroughly exploied by the espeits of the two Governments, the 
statements prepared by these experts should be laid before the 
Standing Finance Committees of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and the Burma Legislative Council respectively, and that represen- 
tatives of these Committees should he associated with the expel ts 
in the pioceediugs of the Arbitral Boaid 

The sub'Committe-* also endoise the Anew expiessed bv the Gov- 
ernment of India in paiagiaph 86 of then Despatchf regarding 
“ the gieat desiiabilitv of adjusting the relations between 

the two countries in a spirit of reason and mutual accommodation 
so as to aroid as fai as possible the ill eftects which m^ht arise 
fiom so gieat a change m long established practice ” They ven- 
ture to expiess the hope that all negotiations between the two Gov- 
ernments, whethei in relation to the financial adjustment or to 
other matteis, will be appioached in this spiiit 

The sub-Committee lecognise that adequate arrangements 
must be made foi the defence of Burma after separation, but they 
cousidei that the piecise natuie of these arrangements must be 
decided in the light of expert militaiy opinion 

(5) The sub-Committee note the fact that arrangements for the 
taking ovei of the administration of subjects now classed ns Cential 
in the Devolution Rules must be made by the Government of 
Buima The sub-Coramittee recommend that it should be consider- 
ed whethei. subject to the consent of the Government of India and 
on teims to be ananged, the Government of Burma should con- 
tinue to make use of certain scientific Services of the Government 
of India 

(6) The sub-Committee express the hope that it mav be found 
possible to conclude a favouiable Trade Convention between India 
and Buima Thev believe that a Tiade Convention would benefit 
both countries and they think it important that separation should 
cause a minimum distuibauce of the close trade connections that 
exi^t between the two countries 


(Signed) 


St lames’s Palace 
London 

9th December, 1930 


Russell, 

Chairman 


Annex 


f Cmd 3700 
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ANxr.x 

CxTr\CT n?OM PARAGitArn 93 of tii!:, Despvtck of tue GoMis'iFstr o 

India (Cmd o7fX>) 

“It IS clear that the separation o£ the finance? of the covmt>-\ \\i'' 
raise extremely difficult issues, requiring close expert annK-^is, m tiie rht 
Sion of which it nill be essential to hold an eien balance betuecn ulnt 
may be conflictmg claims We agree with the local Government tin* th 
best method of approaching this difficult problem is to endeaiour, b\ imitinl 
co-operation betiveen the Government of India and the Got eminent of Durnn 
to draw up an agreed statement of the case for reference to an nnjnrtn' 
tribunal The subjects requinng settlement will be of n technicil nature 
and will include, besides the normal questions of the adjustment of nniiuie 
imd expenditure, such matters as the allocation of ^lebt charges and the nd 
justment of currency arrangements No constitutional commission toiild deal 
satisfactonly with these questions, for its function? would bo entirch duTcrtiit 
ns also its probable methods of enquire In amving at a finanunl settlement 
the main point to be considered is the need for satisfying public ojunmn m 
both eountnes that each is being fairh treated Indian public orinmn w iiM 
watch this aspect of the arrangements vere jenloiisU, nmre parlicula-U tlm 
allocation of debt burdens We believe that a committee of the l’n\ c ('nnm il 
would be the sort of tnbunnl most Iikch to snfisfv Indian opinion Tleur d* ' i 
sions could be given on evidence placed before them nscisted In t xper* 
wntnesses, or possiblj, assessors, from India and from Itiirmn ’ 
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C'oilME^'TS IX Committee of ivhoee Coxterexce (IGth Jaxe^ut, 
1931) ox Eeport of s-pr-Committke No IY (Bokaia) 

Lo)d liusscll. ill President, I wisli to present this Heport. 
I haie Aciy little to say to the Conference in connection Mith it, 
except that the Coinmittee was, on the mIioIc, veiy h.iinionious 
Theie Mas a desire to discuss the principle of the separation of 
Burma, that, 1 explained to the Coinnnttee, had been decided by 
ihe dec ismn of the Conference and bj Aonr ruling, and mus nut 
oj>ou to the Coinnnttee to discuss But some objection Mas taken 
to the ilist paragraph asking Ills IMajcsty's Go\emnicnt to inalce 
a public aunounccmcnt , to that objection Mas taken bj Mi. Mody 
and 3[i Slimi j.lao m’Iio desiied that their dissent should he ex- 
piesj.cd 1 piomised to mention that in moiing the Beport, hut I 
pointed out to them that, of course, I could not make their speech 
foi them, and must loaAc it to them to laisc it here if iheA so 
dcsiied 1 hog to nioic that the Kepnrt ho noted. 

• 

Mr Shu a Rao First of all, on a matter of procedure, I Mant 
to knoM if momhers wlio di'-scut fiom the decisions of the majority 
and Mant to append minutes of dissent. Mill he permitted to do 
so hotause Mi Mod\ and 1 sent in our mnnilo of dissent, T.ord 
Bussell said it could not he appended to the Bopoit, but it Mould 
ho o])ou to us to expiess om dissent if mg Mislied to do so, at «i 
mcetinsr of the Conference 

Chairvmn That is so 

1/r '<hun Rno Then I Mant to explain our position vrith re- 
gard to the fir-t decision of tlie Beport of the suh-Committee I 
am against an immediate annouiuemcnt of aeoeptanco h^ His 
Majesty’s GoAorument of the principle of separation But at the 
outset I Mant to make it absolutely clear that in this Mtal matter 
Minch eoneeins the future of Burma it is the MUshes of the 
luajontypf the people of Burma alone vrhich should be the guiding 
factor in arriving at a decision I am not convinced, in spite of 
Mhat Ins been said here, and the Besolntion of the Burma Legis- 
lative Council to vrhieh I shall haAe to refer later that there is 
such a Midespread demand for immediate separation from India 
It is tiue that the Government of Burma, in their Despatch to the 
Government of India on the Simon Beport, and Lord Peel in his 
speech here, have endorsed the proposal for separation on the 
giound that the people of Burma Mant it I am glad that there 
is such unanimity in accepting the principle of self-determination 
in deciding the political future of a country Possibly these are 
some of the conAerMons vou had in mind Avhen von said in A'our 
eoneludinc speech at the Plenary Session that Mr Sastri s M-as 
not the only conversion at this Conference I do not knoAv if any 
peoph in India Avhispered into Lord Peel’s ears that they Avanted 
Dominion Status, or Avhat his ansner Acas The next feiv davs 
M ill prove Avhethei he believes m self-determination for India as he 
•evidently does for Burma. 
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But, so far as the Buima Government is concerned, their 

Sw T ""I th; 

mji + A following extraordinary state- 

ment As long as theie was an autocratic British Government 

m India, it was convenient to place Buima under the control of 
t at Government and the position was accepted by the people of 
Jluima, though fiom time to time symptoms of discontent did 
manliest themselves But as soon as His Majesty’s Government 
announced that their policy was gradually to establish full respon- 
61 1 lie goveinment in India, and as soon as they took the first 
steps towards that end, the situation began fundamentally to 
rhaiige It seems two things became clear to thinking Burmans 
first that they could not exeicise an effective v^ice in the adminis- 
1 ration of a self-governing India, and, secondly, that the economic 
mteiests of Burma and India would not always coincide, and when 
t clash occuiied, those of Buima would inevitably have to give 
way Hence, according to the Burma Government, ther demand 
tor separation has become so insistent that it would be “ impoliGc 
and unwise” to resist it But may I ask if thmking Buriuans- 
aie so Ignorant of geography as not to leahse that London is 
fuitber awav from Rangoon than is Delhi, that they can exercise 
even less influence on Westminster than on the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, that the economic mteiests of Britain and Burma can 
never coincide^ The Burmans are a logical people, if they want 
separation, they surely want it much more from a country which 
conquered them and annexed their country than from one which 
protested through the Indian National Congress in 1885 against 
the extension of the bond of subjection to Burma 


The Burma Goveinment candidly admit that “ Burman poli- 
ticians of extreme political views who have refused to work the 
present constitution still believe that Burma vould get full respon- 
sible government earlier if she remained part of British India ”, 
and theiefoie they wish to postpone the day of separatipn But 
it is not only the extiemists in Burma who take that viev I 
rearet that the Despatch of the Buima Government should have 
omitted to lecord the Let that the Burma Legislative Council also 
passed a Resolution on the llth August this year, without a divi- 
sion “ That this Coimcil uiges His Majesty’s Goveinment to grant 
Burma immediately a constitution securing her the status of a 
self-o’oveming Dominion within the British Empire Speaker 
after’ speaker urged that separation without Dominion Status would 
he of no value to Burma, and that she wants the two things 

together 


What 18 the Burma Government’s answer to the main question 
of constitutional advance ? They are not yet ready 
but they will submit into a new Commission TveXm 

the problem after separation has been effected This, I 
rsav 18 not fair ti'eatment eithei to Burma or to the Round Table 
Doiifeience What is the good of gmng vague 
that she will not be a Ciown Colony and that the policy ot 
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20tk Awgust, 1917, -would conlimie to apply to liei ^ I say tins 
paitioulavl^ liCcause of Siv Clunlcs Imies’ frauk ol)'?ol^ atious in a 
speecli which I believe he delncicd to the llmma Legislatne 
Council in August of tins jeai Addiessing Ins leniaiks to those 
who .no claiiuing numediate respoii‘u])Io Goieiinncnt, ITis 
Excellency said “ Let me advise 3011 to study and to poudci over 
the long list of Cenlial sub-|ccts in the Devolution Eulos You Mill 
find that theie aie more than 40 of them Main of them arc svih- 
■|eets of Minch mc haie little or no experience in Biiinia Apart 
from defoiicc mc shall ha^e to take chaige of such suh^octs as 
exteinal lelalions, lailM.aAs, shipping and navigation, nosts tele- 
giaphs, Mi’cless, customs, tariffs, income-tax, salt, cuiiencv public 
debt, saMiigs banks, civil Iom . criminal laM , and other subjects too 
nnmeious to mention ” Then TTis Excellenev went on to ad- 
minister another plni9i Marning '* I make no secret of nn- belief 
that in such matters as local self-goveniment, edueatini., public 
health, and the like standards in Burma are much ton low Will 
the people of Burma set themselves rcsnluteh to MOik to laise 
those s<an'!laids^ ” What sort of a constitution a Government, of 
Minch he is the head Mill recommend for Buima how f.ir it Mill 
go towards gmng Buima Dominion Status, it is not difficult to 
eoiicen e 

I .110 aw. lie that opinions in official and militaiv circles liaic 
(hanged Mithin lecent icars to a reinaikable extent in regard to 
this question of separation — piesiimabli because of the mi us of 
responsible Goieinment h.iMiig aficcted India What, how ever, is 
eien more remarkable is that eien the facts of histon* seem to have 
changed foi the Biiinia Government in then anxiotv to see that 
the case foi scjiantion does not lack a single argument diaMm fiom 
wliatevei sniiKe Let me take one glaring instance This 3 s fiom 
the official De..]iat(h “Burma is an entirelv sepaiatc country 
from India, and the Bui mans are an entiieh separate people 
They aie not bound to Indi 1 bv ana ties of common race or common 
langu.ige or common sontnnent ” The Burma Goveinment seem 
to haae oaeilooked the fact that Gautama Buddha was bom and 
Ined and died in India, and as long as that magnificent figuic in 
histara coiitinucN to insjinc the religious faith of the people of 
Buima. India can neaei be an alien land to them But not only 
in lehgion Mhirh after all is the dominant factor in life in the 
East but even in other matters also, India and Bunna have been 
(loselv related authority is the Census Eepoit of 1911, Yol 

T\L on Buima, Part I. paia 75 “ As fai back as the history of 

Burmese national life can be traced by means of its chionicles and 
its legionan lore, nugiation from India has been one of its most 
nrominent and continuous features Both the Burmese and the 
Talamgs owe then eyolution from a large numbei of small, wild 
scattered, disunited and nomadic tubes into large and cohesne 
kingdoms, to then contact with Indian colonists The eailiest 
attempts at any form of Goyemment beyond a mere tribal orga- 
nisation weie commenced under Indian auspices The religion 
of Burma, equally -with- its systejn of Goyemment, was obtained 
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irom Indian souices Indian influence is to be found an every 
biancb of Burmese life, not only in its religion and its Govem- 
ment, but also in its arcbiteciure, its festivals, its ceremonials and 
its more intimate and domestic phases The further back, m pomt 
of time, the investigations are carried, the greater is the degree 
of Indian influence perceived Jn view of the prevailmg tendency 
to assume that the Buimese as a race are doomed by the modem 
inclusions of Indians into the Provmce, it seems necessary to 
emphasise the fact that the existence of the Burmese as a powerful 
and a widespread race is due to Indian immigration ” 

That statement in the Census Report for 1911 is ample answer 
to the Burma Government’s ignorance or suppression of the facts 
of history 


As I said a few minutes ago, military opinron also has undergone 
a process of subtle change m favour of the complete separation of 
Buima fiom India The Montagu-Ohelmsford Report observed 
that, for military reasons, India and Burma must be together. 
Even the Simon Commission saw no reason “ why it ifiiould not 
be possible to combine political separation with satisfactory ar- 
rangements in the military sphere,” m fact, they suggested “a 
unified control between India and Burma ” for purposes of defence 
Suddenly there comes the technical advice from Six William Bird- 
w'ood — almost the last thing he did as Commander in Chief — that 
unified control is not necessary The advice was tendered on broad 
considerations of strategy — a blessed word which covers many 
things There is a passage of extreme interest m the life and 
letters of Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, which illustrates my 
point It deals with an episode which took place m 1921, when 
Lord Reading was Viceroy The Government of India had recom- 
mended a reduction of British troops in India by four battalions 
and two cavalry regiments Lord Rawlmson ap'flealed to Sir Henry 
Wilson, wbo was Cbief of the Imperial General Staff at that time, 
foi bis assistance against tbis “madness”, as he called it, the 
entry in his diary is as follows — “ I have wired to Philip (Sir 
Philip Chetwode) to go to Montagu and to find out whether I am 
or am not his military adviser; and I told Philip not to be put off 
by being told tbat tbis was a matter of internal economy to be 
decided by tbe Viceroy in Council, because the lutemal security in 
India the protection of her Frontiers, the power to send troops 
to countries outside her Frontiers, such as Mesopotamia, Burma, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong, and finally the obligation on the 
Home Govemment to reinforce India in case of necessity were all 
matters inteiwoven in imperial strategy, and therefore come under 

me ” 


Sir these changes in military opinion deserve close attention 
first in 1919, India and Burma must be one, politicallv «nd m the 
military sphere, then, in 1928, they may be apart po^litically h^ 
with imified military control , now, in 1930 a minified military 
Tontroi IS not essential It is prudent not to unfold plans too 
quickly Therefore, the Government of India say in their Bespat 
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tliat they lia^e not concerned themselves with “questions of the- 
ffarriBon required m a separate Burma, nor with the sources from 
which it should he obtained And it seems Sir W lUiam Bird- 
wood’s advice “ does not exclude the possibility of some measure- 
of mutual co-ordination in the arrangements made for the defence 
of the two countiies ” The point that is of interest is that it does- 
not necessarily include it Suspicions have already been aroused 
that Burma is to be the base for land and air forces to safeguard 
British Imperial inteiests in the Bar East Sir Henry Wilson 
said “ As I said a week ago, when writmg to Eawly, Montagu 
and Chelmsford have set up a Council with a lot of natives on it ” 
— two of those natives are here at this table — “ and have lost 
control , and now they dare not impose the extra taxation necessary 
This same Council will before long refuse to allow Indian Native- 
troops to serve outside of India ” And then — and then, Mr. 
Churchill comes along and completes the pictuie 

As I observed at the beginning, I repeat now let Burma be 
sepaiatfd fiom India if her people really want it But fiist let us 
make sure of it by a local enquiry that they do The General 
Council of All-Burmese Associations, which I understand is an 
organisation as powerful and as representative as the Congress is- 
in India, is against sepaiation The Burma Legislative Council 
wants sepaiation and full responsible Government together Can 
His Ma3esty’s Government give that assurance to-dav^ Until 
that assurance is given it would be wrong to force separation on 
a Province which does not want it unconditionally The partition 
of a neighbouring Province led to an agitation nearly a quarter 
of a century ago w^hich proved m the end irresistible That should 
be a warning, particularly as the East has moved far within that 
period of time 

If the prelhninary enquiries in regard to separation should lead 
to an affirmatoe conclusion, then of course the other decisions of 
the sub-Committee must be carried out The legitimate interests 
of all mmorities wxU have to be protected in the new constitution 
for Burma, and arrangements made so that neither Burma nor 
India will suffer by separation There must also be a financial 
settlement between the two countries I want to say in this 
connection that, speaking for myself and, I hope for "others as 
well it would be wrong to ask Burma to pay the cost of the 
Burmese ITars It is a thoroughly immoral doctrine to ask a 
conquered nation to pav the price of her conquest, and thus add 
financial injury to pobtical and moral insult The cost of the 
Burmese "Wars cannot come out of Indian revenues, and it should 
not come out of Burma’s revenues And it must be understood 
that the adequate arrangements for the defence of Burma should 
be considered bv a Committee not of military experts though 
thev mav give evidence, but bv one wbicb will "command the con- 
fidence of the pnhlic both in India and in Burma 

Emallv I want to raise a verv important matter, to which I 
innted the attention of the 5nh-Committee Burma has enjoyed 





for the last ten rea.s and more, thiongh her assoc, at, on n,ll. 
India, lepresentaaon at Imperial and Intornatioual Conference.^ 
bhe lias also been repiesented, in tbe same war, at the Leairue 
oi JNations Tbrougb India, therefore, she 1ms had an inter- 
national status That cannot be taken ai\-ay from her, as it amII 
be taken, by separation She must be assured, in mv opinion 
independent representation at all these Conferences I'Hloits must 
be made at the eailiest opportunity for her admission to the Learrue 
M jNations ilay I remind the Conference that both in rcirard to 
to Iioq the present Government has undertaken to 
support then admission to the Teague® A similar undertakinc; 
Tvould be essential, in my opinion, in the case of Burma abo"^ 
e ythin^ else, let us be sure that re are not forcint: 
separation on an unwilling people 


Chairman I did not wish to interrupt the speaker, vho had 
■carefully prepared his statement beforehand, but I mint oh-ervo 
that that statement ought to have been made some days ago wlion 
the Bub-Committee was set up The Buimoso roprosoirtafn e> 
presented to us a veiv veil reasoned case, making certain state- 
ments and certain claims I gave the Committee at that time 
ample opportunity to continue the debate I hesitated before I 
put the lesolution the debate was not continued Allboiigli, of 
coiiise, the matter is up in one sense to-dav, I cannot nllon 
speakers to range over the whole question of Burmese pioldeins, 
giving advice as to how the Goveinment is to condiut it'' afliuis 
■and what the Committee is gomg to do wfien it is s(>( nj) T 
would just like to vain speakers vithout limiting tliem llnle^^^n- 
ably that they leally must limit themsehes in arcoidame vilb 
the’ business which 'is before the Commitfco tn-da\ , ot lierw i-o 
we will have days and days upon this question T do not know 
if the Burmese repiesentatu es voiild like to say .in\ thing, oi 
just let it go 


Dr il/oo 7 i;c Ml Shiva Bao has put bis inso ^el\ fulh , nnd 
I do not propose to rnvei the same ground I onh «lMin to ^ n 
that when, at the last meeting, vc ngieed to the jiriiu igb* of 
the separation of Buinia, tbe information tlien gnon imis nf>t full, 
and it vas one-sided The onl\ infoimation ,i\aiIablo at lliut 
time vas that given b^i the Burmese Deloirates T m'i\ -i\ llid 
I am not opposed to the sep nation of Buima if tbe p. opi. ..f 
Buima really vant separation but the information that Iuh (omu 
to us later— after the dof ision vas taken .it our me* ting- b ol- n < 
to suspect that there is not such a vide-prcad deui* f-.r tk* ‘-por- 
tion of Buima as vas made out on that o(*asif,n ' 

point IS that the fust business of the Coinmitt*'* du-ulrl 1 *■ to 
make an eiu,uii-v in Buima as to vhetl.er tin re i- a vl d* u* 
and a desire on a large seale for tbe -epara im. of Imim* h 

there m sueb a desiie T vill rmf objrit, but T bn- p on t, 
belieie from infoi m.ation vlneb Jr.s rorne to u- 
e.ibles, that that i" not the ea-e Tlien fore T ‘■'p\ tli <t do i *1 *, 
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iiou wliicli "vvas at our disposal last time was one-sided and insuffi- 
cient and tkerefoie tlio decision taken \ias not a coirect one. 
Tlieiefoie I support Mi Sliiva Eao < 

Chairman If you take youi Ecpoit 3011 uill see (1) It le 
suggested tliat His Ma]e8t3'’B Goveininent slioiild make a public 
announcement that the principle of sepaiation is accepted Do 
you take note of that, and pass on? We come to no lesoliition 
beie This is ]ust a mattei for lecording The tuo speeches 
which have been made im11 be lecoided in the minutes of this 
meeting 


jl/r Paul I vot^d foi the proposition the other da}, and I con- 
tinue to hold the same new , but the da} after the lesolution was 
pa^ised 111 this Committee iheie appealed a telegiam in 7 'hc 
Times, “ Fiom our own Coricspoiulcnt 2nd December New 
Delhi, ’ <jii which a ^elv definite allegation was made, namely, 
that “ Sii Chniies luiies, wlicn addressing the Biiima Legislature 
as Goveinoi of the ProMiice on 8th xCugust, declared that all 
inteiests in Buima should have an oppoitiinitv of being heard 
on the problem before a settlement ” When I voted on this I 
had no knowledge whatever that any such authoritative piomise 
had been made in the Legislatuie If this is tiiie, I oiih' ask 
for an explanation so that we may justify our own votes Befoie 
the Goi eminent makes a declaiation such as the fiist lesolution 
waiiants, I think the Confeience is entitled to know what leall}' 
happened in the Legislative Council, and. if this statement as 
coirect what oppoitunitc will be taken in Burma to fulfil this 
pioiinse 


il/r Joifnlar I should like to point out that the Eepoit says 
'‘The sub-Committee ask His Majesty’s Government to make 
a public announcement that the principle of sepaiation is 
accepted”* The “principle” of separation as understood on the 
last occasion was tins We decided that separation should take 
place because of the views then put befoie this Committee by the 
few speakers who took part in the debate, and we were told that 
it was the desire of the Buimese people that Bumia should be 
separated fiom India It was on that assumption that we express- 
ed our opinion in favour of the piinciple of sepaiation 

Since then, however , we have received several telegrams, two 
or thiee of them from bodies which have a great footing in the 
country One was mentioned by Mi Shiva Eao in his speech, 
and I have received two or three more From these it would 
appear — I do not know wheie the truth lies — that the opinion 
that Burma should be separated fiom India is not unanimouslw 
held in Burma But that was the assumption on which we pro- 
ceeded, and therefore I see no conflict between oui attitude then 
and the attitude we desiie to take now We accepted the piin- 
ciple of separation, the principle heing that if the people of Burma 
desired to separate from India effect should be given to their- 
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m anmporta^t queshoa hke Xrmere 

techiucalities should not stand in the way. 

The separation of a Province like Bunna from India is too 
important a mate to he ^sposed of in a few minutes Stey on 
technicalities With insufficient information then available the 
€onf erence took a, decision which affects the interests of an immense 
number of people m both countries On the last occasion I 
submit, we accepted the prmciple of separation only on the assump- 
tion that the people of Burma desired to be separated Nothine 
nhould stand m the way of separation if that is the case, but if 
we now find that diffeient views are held by^the Burmese people, 
T submit that the (question should be considered more carefully 
and not decided merely on a technical view of the matter 


Mt Ba Be, The desire for the separation of Burma from India 
IS a universal desire in Burma, but, as pomted out by Mr Shiva 
Bao and Mr Jayakar, there is this difference There are those 
who want separation now and to get Dommion Status later on, 
and there aie those who oppose immediate separation because 
they do not trust the British people to give them Dominion Status 
thereafter 


On August 11th last the Burma Legislative Council passed 
three Resolutions in succession, and these three Resolutions have 
to be taken together The first Resolution refers to separation 
That was passed imanimously, it was imanimously agreed that 
Burma wants separation from Jndia The second concerned the 
procedure to be followed after separation, namely the appointment 
of a Royal Commission or a Mixed Commission The third le- 
ferred to the status which Burma desires, namely Dominion 
Btatus The three Resolutions lead together mean that Buinia 
wants separation from India because me desires to attam the 
status of a Dominion in the British Empire (A member "She 


may not ’’I She may not, quite so 

Those who are opposed to immediate separation are also after 
Dominion Status If the first resolution in this Report can be 
interpreted to mean that after separation Burma is going to enjoy 
a status m no way inferior to that which India is going to get, I 
think we shall get over the difficulty. 

Smce arriving here things have moved very fast, and the idea 
<if Eederation has been mooted What was regarded as a distant 
ideal has now come withm the range of practical politics 1 
am not in a position to say what the effect on Burma is, but if 
X^senaration Burma is not going to get at least the sama 
status a^ India will get, Burma might he forced to come into the 
Eederation In fact, that point wiU have to be kept open 

T want to make it clear that while the whole of Burma is out 
i wan should not be turned into a 

for 1 few wore inslatoeots of reform rte 

rare&Tho^llTe given a statns eqnal fo fha. of fhe ofLer 
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-solf-pnciiiiiifr Dominions D is r('all\ a qnostion of tho inim- 
nu'tation to lu' jmt njion tin* first loroinntpinhitioii in tlm Dcpoil, 
Ji llio ii'li’H'iico to tho *' jnospcM'ts ot r (institutional .uh.inco ’ 
nloan^ tlmt Dninn \m 11 pot Miincthinp wliirli is in no ^\.\\ infonor 
to what India is pomp to pot, tlion tlioio lan lio no objortuni to 
lu'i scpuiation fioin India 

Chfvrmnn I sfionld liU first of all to draia \onr attontion to 
tlu- woidinp^ ot ( 1 ), wliidi 1 Mill loid to ^on * riio sufi-Coin- 
niiitiM' .isK Ills ^l!^J('st^ s (io \ ('1 nniont to mala' a jinldio .innounro- 
• —ifioro IS till' olloitno ]>ait — “that tlio jinm i])lc of 
sop.u ition IS n((']ito(l ’ 1 nndoist'ind t!i it von all iproo on that, 

\ on all ai I opt tlu* pi inoiplo ((’/// f «/ “ No *') dust i miniito, 
into! i upl ions do not oUaino husiuo'S It s,i\ s “that tho jirin- 
oijde ot s(>p\r\tioii is ai i opti'd . and that tfio jirosjx'rts ot ( on- 
stitutional aihaiKo tow irds losponsihlo <:o\oinmi>nt In Id out to 
llnim..> IS part ot Hiitisli India Mill not ho jirojndicod In sopara- 
1ion ’ 'I hat is tho doolaiation Mhnh it is asKod should lie made 

1/r Jnntiih Ml 1 ha\(' to s js this (hi tlm onasion mIioii 
tho suh-('omimtti o Mas formod mo had not pot a pro it deal of 
inforiiiation mIikIi has loiohod ns simo. and inform ition fioni 
von ii'spoiisihh t|iiailors f ontiroH ap^roi', spo.iKinp toi iiusolf, 
Ih It 1 nndoistimd it Mas tho nnnorsal dosiro of tho Ihirnioso jiooplo 
to sop irato fiom llntish India and if that n tho nnnorsal dosiro 
of tin lluniioso jH'oplo I as roprosontinir India, i 'iiiiiot ohioct to it 

lIoMOMi, sun o tho n'solntion m,is p.issod In mIihIi this mih- 
romimttoo Mas sol up mo ha\o had i irro it deal of mfoimation to 
Iho ooiitran, and 1 M.nit to in iKo it (jiiito clou, spoihuiir for 
ims(df — and T holiovo all nn (oHoapiios from Ihitish India Mill 
upreo Mith 1110 — that mo Inno no ohioition to Ihiima hoinp 
soparatod provided tho jioojdo of llnnii i dosno it That is tho 
jiiiiMsn^ .Old .IS tin' llojmit of (ho snh-f’nnimittoo stunts tlrn pro- 
Mso IS inissuip I Mould thoioforo spppost that if tho Conference 
is to endorse tho rooomniondation mIiioIi tho suh-Coininittoe has 
111 idc it oupht to ho (pi ilifiod T (niinot ondoisc the rocoinnienda 
lion as it stands unless it is qualified In addinp the vrords “ pro 
Mdod tho people of Burma (Icsiro it” I have no ohjcction tfi 
IT (Tovornmont. if thov are satisfied the people of Burma 
dosno scpiiation, in ihiiip a doclaiatioii to that otToct As it 
stands at piosont the i ooommondation, loads, “ The suh-Com- 
mittoo isk Ills Majesty’s novornmont to maho a jnihlio announco- 
niont that tho piinoiple of sopiration is accepted ” I sugpest mo 
'idd “ jiiovidod the people of Buinin desiie it ’’ 

Sir B N M^tra At the last nioetinp of the vrhole Committee 
it Mas (Icddcd that tho piinoiplc of separation should he aoeepted, 
and that uas tho reason mIucIi precluded the suh-Committee from 
pursuing the niattcv, as a matter of fact, the Chairman of the 
suh-Committee ruled out further discussion on that point The 
terms of referenee of the suh-Coinmittee are given in the first 
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Sfinlence of the Report, and mate it cleai that 
to tile sub-Gommittee to discuss the principle of 
whether separation should be allowed or not. 


it was not open 
sepal ation, i , 


It IS perfectly coiiect, as Mi Jinnah says, that since then 
most of us have been flooded with representations from Rurma. 
it now lests with you Sir and perhaps with the Plenary Session 
ol the Conference, to decide whether, in view of these later repre- 
sentations the fundamental question should not be reopened and 
the modification or pioviso suggested by Mr Jmnah inserted 


Lord Kvsscll As I explained in moving this Report I con- 
sidered it was cleaily out of order for the sub-CQmmittee to discuss 
the piiuciple of separation, because that had been accepted when 
the sub-Committee was set up However, the question of the 
feeling foi separation was raised in the sub-Committee and it 
was discussed. It was pointed out that there was a ^eitam 
numliei of people — I foiget the exact name of the Association — 
wlio ciicul.ited documents about this, and they have since sent 
telegrams in laige numbeis, objecting to the separation of Burma, 
not entiiely but, as has alieady been explained, on conditions, 
because ihey tliought it might be better for Burma to nait and 
to b^ separated later on 

No evidence has been produced, however, eithei here or in the 
sub-Committee that those people aie more than a very small mino- 
rity of the inhabitants of Burma 


We have here the official Delegates who with a united voice have 
stated themselves in favour of separation We have the Resolu- 
tions of the Council in Burma itself which are also in favour of 
sepal ation, and no evidence has been brought, either here oi in 
the suh-Comraittee, to show any considerable mmoiitY against 
separation I do not know what the important evidence was to 
which Ml Jinnah lefeiied, but if it was only the telegiums we 
have received lately, I think this might be to some extent dis- 
counted But I did lule also that I thought it would be in order 
for those who objected to separation in principle, not perhaps to 
discuss it here, but to take their objections when the Report is 
discussed at the Plenaiy Confeience I hope the Committee will 
accept this statement as it stands I need haidly say that the sub- 
Committee pioceeded on the assumption that the vast majoiity oi 
Bnimans did desire separation, naturally, that was the assumption 
which was in our minds 


Mr de GlanviUe It has been, suggested in certam quarters ^at 
tbe statement that Bunna is practically unanimous for separation 
is untrue and incorrect What evidence have we on which the 
Conference based its last resolution? First of we have the 
unanimous Report of the Statutory Commission Th«t 
went through Burma fioin one end .to the other, and thev were 
very gieatlf impressed with what they had seen and 
all\^iteis They came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
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gieat ma]^oiity of tlie people desned sepaiation In paiagiapli 219 
of tlieir Eepoid they state 

“ The motion of Emma’s sepaiation fioni India was gained 
without a division Some may ask whethei the v^dict o± the 
Council IS the veidict of the country as a whole We ourselves 
have little douht fiom what we saw and heard in Eurma that 
so far as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly 
in favoiii of separation, that among thinking Eurmans the 
oreat maiority desiie separation immediately, and that it is 
only the elements which derive their political inspiration from 
coiiesponding Indian souices that would postpone separation 
fiom a belief that Eiirma’s political progiess may he hastened 
hv a furthei period of association with India Members of 
the Provincial Govemment whom we consulted on the point 
told us that the*feeling in favour of separation was not inspired 
solely by a belief that the Eurmese taxpaver was at present 
contributing to India more than he received, and by the hope 
that therefoie sepaiation would involve financial gam They 
thought that Eurmese opinion would still he in favour of 
sepaiation even without the piospect of immediate financial 
advantage ” 

Now, Sii, that was the imanimous opmion of the Statutory 
Commission Thev based it on the evidence that they received, 
and they invited evidence from all quarters They based it not 
only on the evidence thev received ofl&ciaEv, but after enquiries 
thev peisonally made in the country Lord Peel has recently been 
in Eumia and he boie testimony to the same efiect before this 
Confeience We who have come from Eurma tell the same story, 
and it suiprises us that so many of our Indian colleagues are im- 
pressed by one document that thev have leceived from those who 
take their inspiration from the extremist party in India, and say 
that there is no unanimous desiie for separation in Eurma, or 
suggest that now a further Commission should be sent out to 
discovei whether the facts stated by the Simon Statutorv Com- 
mission aie ti-ue or untrue This document which was foiwarded 
to us states, in paragraph 23 “ It is true that no one in Eurma 

believes that the Eunuans would acquiesce permanently in being 
goveined bv a self-goveming India ” If vou consider that in con- 
]imction with the other evidence in your possesuon, you will find 
that eveiTone in Euima de'^ires separation The speakers who 
have opposed this Eeport of the sub-Committee have not, I think, 
pei'Jonal knowledge of Eurma They set themselves against those 
who have, and now ask that this question of separation may be put 
oft, and that the whole country mav be upset by a furthei Commas- 
sion to enquire into the matter I cannot imagine anything more 
disastrous for Burma, or for the interests both of the Burmese and 
^ the Indian people than to send out another Commission to 
Buima to euquue mto a point like this which has been so clearly 
proved and established I would therefore ask the Committee to 
accept the testimony before it and unanimouslv to ao-iee to tlm 
Eepoif of the sub-Committee . 
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' nihn^' Sir I have no desire to challenge ^our 

TOlmg, that the principle of separation is not open to question 
m this Committee, I take it that it tviU he open at least in the 
Plenary Session, and that it will not he regaided as a settled fart 
at the present stage All I understood youi ruling to mean was 
that in this Committee, in view of its earlier decision, it va*; not 
onen to any member to challenge the principle which had been 
alre^y accepted, but when it comes to endorsing that opinion in 
the Fienary Session I hope that those of us who mav be minded to 
question it will have an opportunity of doing so. If that is clear. 

I want to confine myself to the first recommendation of the sub- 
committee : 


The sub-Committee ask His Afajesty's Goieinniont to 
make a public announcement that the priijciple of sepniation 
is accepted and that the prospects of constitutional advance 
towards lesponsible government held out to Burma as part of 
British India will not be prejudiced by separation ” 

As a member of the sub-Conimittee, who has sent in a '’note of 
dissent, which note has not been circulated, so that my colleagues 
at this Table are not aware of the grounds on which I liavo thought 
fit to dissent from the recommendation, it is noces'^ary fot me to 
say a few words I am entirely against making unj, premature 
announcement of this sort, and therefore if any deci'^inn is to he 
taken to-day I will oppose the motion AIv grounds are tuo-fold 
In the fiist place, if such a declaration is to he mode, it must 
be coupled uith something much more definite in the vni of a 
declaiation of the status which Burma is going to en)oi after 
separation I raised the point in the siib-Committce and 1 njicaf 
my objections here, that it does not do simply to ask Burma to he 
satisfied with a vague assurance that the prospects of const itntionni 
advance towards lesponsiblc goxernment will not ho prejndired In 
sejiaraliou Both Burma .ind India are entitled to ha\e ‘•ometliing 
much more definite than this and I put forward a rertain suggestion 
vhich was not accepted by the snh-Committcc 


It might well he urged that this is a matter entiioK for Ihinna, 
and that it does not matter to nnvhodv in India what ji.iifienlar 
form of government Burma should eniov If the question wwi 
merelv one for Burma to decide I would ha\e nothing to ‘•a\ . mil 
we in British India are asked to make ourseUes part if < fo fbe. 
decision and therefore I have even' right to express an o{Mruon 
with leoard to the sort of con'=tituiinn Burma sbmiM l-f g> ' f a 
afiei separation It is a matter of vital impoitanff to India T K. 
not Fiio-gest that Indian mtere-ts shoubl bo allow, d f.. dornui df 
tbe Birrmnn point of mow, but India should .erfainh 
sort of constitution is to be given Indian intere-fs m.l^ 
sehos perfeetlv safe witb a self-governing Burma, hofaii e (}>“ f o 
TO.on.Unt. of Tmlin an.! Hinn,., Ml .In«o oml I.m.l.o r 

of 11,0 rario,,. q„oM,no. ll,at oon.o v l.on « (o.r ,(,m, 
becomes efietthe But India mn\.not bf eqn dh < .ff i db 
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and every Sonn of govenunent tliat Burma may liave, and tliere- 
fore some assurance, even from the point of vievr of Indian interests, 
IS very necessary Much has heen made of the fact that what is 
heing done is because of the overwhelming feeling which is sup- 
posed to prevail in Burma with regard to the question of separation. 
I should like this Committee to note that if there is overwhelming 
feeling in Burma on the question of separation, there is an equally 
strong feeling that after separation Burma should have some form 
of Dominion Status While the two Eesolutions of the Burma 
Council have been quoted to us repeatedly, the third llesolution 
has not been given the same publicity That third Eesolution was 
passed on 11th August and urged His Ma-jesty’s Government to 
grant Burma iminediatelv the status of a self-governing Dominion 
within the British Empire 

I will quote no less on authority than that of TJ Ba Pe, the repre- 
sentative of Burma at this Conference This is what he said m 
the Legislative Council “ All these three motions are inter- 
related, and if the Government is keen on one and opposed to the 
other it will not suit the wishes of those on this side of the House 
Either accept all the three or reject them Separation without 
Dominion Status is of no value to us . . we want separation and 
Dominion Status together ” I was not aware of this when I 
placed mv pomt of view before the sub-Committee, but this 
categorical declaration of IT Ba Pe lends emphasis to my argument 
that if you are going to make any announcement you must couple 
with it a declaration that Burma will get Dominion Status 

I have another objection to any premature announcement We 
have been here now pretty nearly a month, and we have come to 
no decision on any question of importance relatmg to the afiairs of 
British India, and we are asked at this stage when everything is 
in the melting pot to commit ourselves to a definite declaration 
relating: to just one problem I have very grave objections on the 
score of procedure to proceeding in that way My point is that if 
a declaration is to be made at any stage it must be made wben some 
definite conclusions bave been readied witb regard to tbe mam 
demands of India Although I and I thmk every smgle member 
around this Table, will heartily wish it may not come tnie, it may 
be that tbe only constructive piece of work this Conference has 
done may turn out to be the separation of Burma, and as my 
friend Mr C bin tamani observed, in a private conversation, “ when 
we get back to Bombav and are asked whether we have got 
Dominion Status, we may have to answer ‘ Ho, hut we have 
separated from Burma ’ ” Therefore, Sir, I feel very strongly 
that no declaration of anv soit affecting such as a vital matter ought 
to be made until we are more clear in our own mmds as to what is 
going to happen to the mam demands of India If vou do not 
•object to my readmg a telegram which seems to have heen sent to 
vaiious people this morning, I would like to say that these ohjec- 
Hons of mme, which have been briefly embodied m my mmnte of 
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dissent, aie endoised W tlie Goneial Councd of lUnnio^e 
tions m an emphatic manner The teh-pam ulmh T lia^' lo.cuod 
sars The Committee of tlie Gencial Coimcil of Ihuua- 
Associations conp:iatnlate :Me«r^ Moth and Sl,na Itao tot t!,e 
attitude they have adopted in dealino; vith the ‘•cpaiation tiue-tiou 
and v-aimlv support their point ot viev In tlie opnnon of tlie 
Committee mere lepetition of the WIT rfcitaiatiou is not eiamefi, 
as it is 'veell knoAvn tliat it is open to "vaiioiis ooiistnu tma-. 'Die 
question is not of a certain form of lesponsible GoNoiiinient hut of 
the status of a Dominion similai to that of Tmlia lAen -mh a 
declaiation cannot prevent detincfion of the intornatioTial status of 
Burma as separation mil antomaticalh result in los, of memher- 
shi]'> of the League of Nations, Intel national T,'ihoni ('ontertuue 
ami International Conit of Tiistice It is thoiotoie e-'etiti.d that 
Buinia should be guaranteed not onl\ Dominion Stutn- within tlio 
Empiie but its present inteiuational «tatn^ must In* .ivhsptateh 
safeguarded, otherwise Burma will llletlle^ably los(> exen Ihaf posi- 
tion uhich sbe enjovs to-d.iv ” 

Sir, foi these leasons, which I hare ondenroiired to put ns briefly 
as possible before the Confeienee, I am o]ipn'ed to an\ deihuation 
being made in the mannoi and in the teiins in wbnb tlie -ub Com- 
mittee hare fiamed then lecommondation 


S?r C P Pnmafwmni Av)or Mi Bnine Miiiistoi I do not 
dosiie to tiar’ol over the wide ground (o\(-i(d b\ the [ireuomi 
spenkcis, but in iclation to what fell from one of tin jo itius 
rcpiesenting Bnima, I mar jioint out that I loni' rereued I'dogrann 
not onU fiom this Contuil of Buime-e \--o(iatioii Imt fiotn 
impoitant (ommemal mleiests on whuli ludiiuis aio mpif' "•n(od 
It mar no doubt be stated that these (ommi'nial intoie-t- t.iL an 
Indian, ns agniiist a Burmese, point of new . ))iit tli d not o, 

thev aio lespoiisiblo men wlio h.ue statad dehnitth 'm llour 
telegianis tlmt opinion in Burma is b\ no nn ans mi.inimous; and, 
haring heaid what Ims fallen fioin tlm ItuiiiU'f ri‘i>r* otafnm, I 
hare now come to the conolnsioii tlmt tin Buino “ di m onl for 
sepaiation r\as conditional on the attainmi nf of Dominion St dm 
TVe, the lepiesentutives fioin India, .ui‘ (im- ]da< <■(! ii’ . ' i v 

diffieult position We sfionld d.-suf to I now exarflr i.fnf K>iin‘ ^ 
pentinicnf is, and wlufliei find sontiinaid Im- tal • n 't't'i c "ord 
all these obiections If is foi that rei-ui th.d I 'f' 
reeoid a silent rote, but to mala it . b n Dm! it ioiid • . ' > 
tamed that Biiima mtiialh doas da-ir. M[n.rition i dli ; i 
undeisianding of tlie iinpln atimis of tli d -.naiatmn, b mn dm 
qiie-tion is finallr deeided ona w ir oi th. otloi 
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one of YOU Tlieie is not one of you wlio has taken 
which Las been either accurately or inaccuiately leported and i 
smypathise with you, because mostly it has been inaccurately 
but I have leceived telegiams asking me to regard being 

non-repiesentative of what you say you do represent What we 
shall have to do is. to make up our minds and to take our own 
responsibilities upon us, whatevei we do 

Now the question that is before you is this not that you accept 
this finally, but that ’5011 note it, and the paragraph which you are 
asked to note and pass on for consideration and study in the light 
of what YOU have said to-day is paragraph No 1 — that that para- 
graph be noted The object of noting is that it is recorded in the 
minutes as being noted 


Maulmia Mvhahmod Ah I should very much like it to be noted 
also that we strongly object to anv declaration being made by His 
Majesty’s Goveininent and to say that the consensus of opinion of 
the Confeience at this point is that His Majesty’s Government 
should %ake no such declaiatmn I think that is veiw emphatic 
and very clear 


Chairman If ion wish that noted and indicated, ue shall have 
to do it 


Sir Samuel Hoare What does it mean exactly^ 


Chan'Tnan That they do not want any statement to be made, 
that IS the effect of this pioposal I do not take that as being the 
general opinion at all. but that is the effect of the proposal, that it 
should also be lecorded that this Committee does not wish His 
Majesty’s Goyerunieut to make that declaration There is no date 
attached to tiiat statement, there is no instruction that to-day, or 
to-nioiiou, or the next day, the statement should be made, please 
note that Tt is simply a recommendation from the Committee 
that Hijj; Majesty's Government should not make the statement 
Now do you wish that record to be taken, that the Committee does 
not wish His Majesty’s Goieinment to make the statement either 
now or at any other time? 

I do not like to divide you, because the nature of this Confer- 
ence prevents divisions Is it necessary that that note should be 
taken, if the explanation is given that as a matter of fact if this 
IS noted, as it has come up to you, it does not mean that His 
Majesty’s Goveniment at piesent should make a statement? His 
Majesty s Government is not at all likely to make statements until 
it loiows that the whole of the facts have been considered, and 
some soit of final opinion has been expressed 

Lord Reading Prime Minister, may I ask one question before 
you do that'’ Are we to understand, as I thought I had from 
you, that, uotu ith<5tandin£r that we note here to-day at this Com- 
mittee the lecommendation that is being made no action will be 
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nken tipon it imtil after there has been a Plenary sitting of tbe- 
tonfeience wlncli determines it one way or tlie other, if that is 
nglit, as I understood you to say at first, surely it is not necessaix 
foi US to have an interim Beport that we do not require to do a 
tiling which IS nevey going to he done until we have had the- 
opportunity of discussing it at the Plenary Conference 


Chnmnan • I am very much obliged to Lord Beading That is, 
oi course, precisely the situation that what you are doing here- 
to-day IS not coming to final decisions, and passing final resolu- 
tions which wy place on one side, and that then I refuse to allow 
you to hnie it re-opened at a I^lenarv Session, that is not the* 
position The position is that to-day you just pass this raw 
matoiial fiom youi Buh-Committees, and when the Bepons are all 
co-ordinated and the Plenary Sessions begin, then you can look 
af tei the opeiative part of it What Lord Beading has said in 
the foim of a question is precisely the position in which you find' 
yourselves 

C 

Jiinwli Then vill jmu make it clear as your ruling on the' 
reemd that nothing tliat is noted here will constitute a decision 
until after the Plenary Session of the Conference has decided? 


Chairtnan Yes This is my ruling ^ that what passes to-day 
under the cxpiession “ it is noted,” is not a decision of the Con- 
feicuce, and that nothing can become the finding of this Confer- 
ence until it has been considered by a Plenary Session Then is 
that clear? 

» 

dfr. JinnaJi And the Government will make no announcement 
in the meantime? 


Chairman I want to get confidence, and it is no use putting 
these questions How can the Government make an announce- 
ment with the authority of this Conference, after the ruling that 
I have given, until and after the Plenary Session has debit with 
the subject? 


Mr. Mody • May I, with great respect, submit to you that, even 
as a piovisional statement ol the case, this would be misleading 
1 quite undei stand yon, Sir, that libertv will he reserved to everw 
menihei of the Confeience to subvert this if he wants to at another 
stage, but, even as a preliminary statement of the case, it is not 
correct as a decision or as a note of this Commitete, because we 
aie objecting first of all to any declaration; we are objecting to 
the terms in which the declaration is to he made 


Cloav^nan The-pomt is this Ho yon object to the accuracy of 

this statement, not as your opinion, hut as p . 

Committee, because that is what you have got to do to-day? ihah 
this should be noted as a Beport of tbe snb-Committee Now surelw 

you all agree to that? 
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Dr Moonie It would be more correct to have it noted aloug^ 
witb this dissenting: note, then it will be a fuU and collect version 
of the sub-Conimittee’s Report 

Chairvian All that you have said to-day will also be noted, and 
IS noted already, and will appear m the record of this meeting 

Dr Moonje The point is why should it not go with this Com- 
mittee’s Report? 

Chav'man But that is altering the Report of vour sub-Com- 
mittee All you have got to do is to note the Report of your sub- 
Conimitee I am sure you all agree with that that the first 
section should he noted That is agreed to 

The second section deals with details regardmg the protection 
of minorities, regardmg which, I undeistand, there was imanimity. 
That that be noted That is noted 

“(3) There must be a financial settlement between India and 
Buima,” and there is a proposal as to how the operation should be 
earned out That that is noted That is agreed 

“(4) The sub-Committee recognise that adequate arrangements 
must be made for the defence of Burma,” and so on That that 
be noted 

Mr Shiva Rao TTith regard to (4), I raised a question m the 
sub-Committee and we were assured it would not be decided by 
expel t militaiw opinion but only that expert military opinion 
would be consulted on the question I thmk that should be made- 
clear 


Lord Russell It says “ must be decided m the light of expert 
military opinion ” 

Chairrnan Is not that clear, Mr Rao’’ It is not to be decided 
bv expert militarv opmion, but is to be decided in the light of 
expert military opinion If you like a record to be made, as is 
now bemg done, that that is taken to mean not “ by ” but— wliat 
16 lour expression, Lord Russell? 


Lord Russell ‘ m the light of expert military opmion ” That 
IS in the report 

Chairman That that does not mean ” by military opmion ” 

Mr Shna Rao Tes, it may be just as weU to emphasise that. 

Chairman Well that will bn put m that vou raised that pomt. 
And with that that (4) be noted That is agreed 
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Tlien (Dj as to the taking over the adnnni^trntion of subject^ 
now classed as Central Tliat that be noted 


TJixcan BoJiadvr Mndahyar I do not understand tlie exaet 
ettect of this Once the question of the separation of Burma 
IS conceded, and it is taken up, I take it a question that be 
considered is the constitutional development of Burma, and the 
nature of the constitution that there may be Is it meant tlmt 
as an interim process the present Ceutial subjects sliould be liandcd 
orei to the Burmese Government I am unable to understand 
this recommendation, 

Lovd Russell . JTo, it does not mean that It mean': uhen inu 
have a change from the Central subjects which arc now adminis- 
tered at Delhi, to the Central subjects winch will be adinini=:teied 
in Burma, it is quite obvious that arrangemontc must be made for 
the way ih which those subjects are to be conducted A Central 
Service or a Central subject which is admmisteicd in the Centre 
in India now will afterwards have to be administered m Burma, 
and arrangements have to he made for the transfci of tlic admini' 
stration, possibly for handling over some part of the ndimiiistr.ition, 
or a great part of the staff, and so on It means the ari.ingemonts 
which have to he made in order to enable these Central subjects 
to be administered in Burma afterwards 


Cltatrvta?} The question is That dliaf be noted 


Mr Sima Roo I laised tins question also in sub-Coinunttee, 
and I suggested that the woid " scientitif ” should he dropped in 
the last line Mv point is that the field of possible ( n-ojieration 
between the two Governments, after separation has lieen en'erted, 
should not be restiictod only to scientific senuces T note tint 
the Goveinment of India themselves in tbcir Despatdi onl\ men- 
tion “ certain scientific services ’ by vav of illustration^ 1 liiinlv 
it would be much wiser to ica-ve the held as wide as j)os%ibb', and 
to leave it to the two Goveinmonts coniemed to c(>e in vlmt 
respect co-opeiatmn is possible e\en after separation I ■-iq'cc-it 
that the vord “ scientific ” should be dropped 


Chairman "Would it not be sutfiricnt just to note fh tt, iiltlioiiqh 
scientific services aie specificalK inenlinned, it do.-, not no m 
that the suh-Cnmnnttee hn%e it m mmd tlmt onh ^mentifo . 
Tices might he regarded fioin this jioint of \itw 


Mr Shun Ran Would it not b. betti r. on tie ' hoi- , 
it lu the broadest fonn~“ ceilain serMios.” lier.uis- that 
not exclude ^cientifii senires It vould li» morr a-fumta 
“ certain serMccs ’ 


to put 
c onhl 

t/i i* 


lard R in' ^ ell Mr. Shu a Ban is quite 
raised the point in the sub-Comimttef I 


right u iiig 'h t 1 I* 
th* n ( d \ ht tlx -■ t h 
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Bmmese Delegates or anybody else could tbinb of any other 
services to ■svbicb it might apply, and they could not Therefore 
•we retained the -woid But I pointed out, what of course is the 
fact, that this does not in the least pi event the taking over of 
other semces being consideied "n^hen you come to the separation 

Str B N Mitra That is the point We undei stood that Burma 
had got its own sei vices except in the case of certain scientific 
sei-vices which she shared with India Therefore the words 
scientific services ” were put in designedly 

Chairman I thinir with those obseiwations vre may note Sec- 
tion 5 The question is that Section 5 be noted {Agreed to ) 
The question is, that Section 6 be noted {Agreed to ) 
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Sub-Committee No. Y (North-West Frontier Province). 

I?LPORT PRESEXTED AT THE [NFeETIXG OF TiH COMMITTH OF Tin 
■mrOLE COTERFXCF, HFED OX IflTir T\xr\RT. iP31 


1 Sub-Committee No T submits tbe folloTrint: lepoit 'ubject to 
ad]ustment to tbe complete constitution 

2 Tbe terms of reference to tbe sub-Committee vcre to con';i(lor 
irliat modifications it any, are to be made in tbe jrenoial pto 

Tincial constitution to suit tbe special circumstances of tbe Nortli- 
West Frontiei Province ” 

-3 Tbe sub-Committee coiupiised tbe follov'ni: member' 


Mr A Henderson 

{Chan man) 

Lord Pussell 
Lord Peadin". 

Lord Lothian 
Lord Zetland 
Sir Samuel Hoare 
Maulana Mubainmad All. 
Sir Shall Nanar Bhutto 
Captain Paja Shei 

Muhammad Khan 
Dr. Ifoonje 

It held nieetinrrs on tbe iStb an 
tbe Jst .Tanuaiy, 1^31 


Sir B. X ^fitra 
Baja Naretidra Natli 
Ml H P !Mod\ (, 

Sir A P Patro 
Navab Sii Alulul Qaimnn 
Khan 

Sir Muhammad SliaTi 
Snidar Snmpuian Siiitrb 
Dr Shata at Ahm id 
Klmn 

:^[r 0 L M'ood 
Ml Zafnillali Khan 

30tb Dcrrmboi, Pl'>0, aii<l on 


4 The Need for Reform — Tlie 'ub-Couimittf’O h un.tniin'un in 
nttacbinfr ui<rent imjioitancc to tbe need for reform in the .Norl! - 
tVest Frontiei Provime It re< oinmends tliat the li%e .idiuini Af ri d 
di'tricts slionld cca'O to ite as tliei ati at ])ie'‘tit .i rentrilli ad- 
mniistorcd teiritora iindei tiie direi t rontrol <tf the fjoiernnn /it o’ 
India, and that tliei slunild be ^-iven tin ‘■t-itin- of ,i (lov.ino/ 
proMiire, ‘^ubloi t to sm b .ulpi'tnient of d/ tail a' loi al i in uiml u ' ■ 
lequiu', and the e\t(iit of tin \II-Jndia int< ri f in tlo pn.v!/' 
necc‘"itate 
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ihe fiontiei constabulary wiU pass to tbe proToncial govenment 
of these districts, but in Yiew in particular of the close relation 
of the province with matters of defence and foreign policy the 
sub-Committee considers it essential that all matters of .All-India 
importance and all matters connected with the control of the tribal 
tracts, for instance, the frontier constabulary, frontier remissions 
nnd allowances, and strategic roads should be excluded from the 
purview of the provincial government and classed ^ as central 
sub 3 ects The broad point is that in makmg the dividing line 
between central and provincial subjects, regard would be had to 
the need for classifymg as central certam subjects of All-India 
impoitance peculiar to the present administration of the North- 
West Frontier Province, which could not properly be entrusted to 
the provincial legislature 

6 The Executive — ^The sub-Committee recommends that the 
Executive should consist of the Governor assisted by the advice of 
two ministfirs drawn from the non-official members of the legislatuie, 
at least one of whom shall be elected 

The Governor should also function as Agent to the Governor- 
Geneial for the control of the tribal tracts, and the administration 
of central subjects peculiar to the North-West Frontier Province 
With these subjects, since they will be not provincial but central 
subjects, the ministers will have no concern The sub-Committee 
considers it essential owmg to the close inter-relation between the 
trans-border tracts and the settled districts and m order that All- 
India interests may be adequately secured — ^that in addition to 
possessmg all the powers ve^ed in the Governor of a Governor’s 
provmce, the Governor of the North-West Frontier Provmce should 
be the effective head of the Provincial administration and should 
preside over the meetings of his own cabinet 

Note 1 — Sir Samuel Hoare holds the view that in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Province, and the Despatch of the Government of 
India, one of the ministers should be an official 

Note II — Sir B N Mitra suggested the words " acting on the 
advice of two ministers ” m place of the words “ assisted by the 
advice of two ministers ” in the first sentence of the paragraph 

7 The Legislature — fi) A unicameral legislative Council The 
sub-Committee recommends that there should be set up foi the five 
administered districts a single-chamber legislative Council with 
power to pass legislation and vote supplv m regard to all subjects 
that may be classed as provincial In addition the legislatuie should 
possess the usual powers of deliberation and of mterpeUation 

(ii) Its size The size of the legislatme should be suited to the 
eonvenjence of the constituencies The sub-Committee contemplates 
a legislative Council with a probable total membership, elected and 
nommated, of not more than 40 meilibers 

N 


EOUXn TABLE 
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(ni) Its composition The suh-Oommittee considers that the 
legislatnre should for the present he composed both of elected and 
of nominated elements The nominated members shall not exceed 
14 members in a house of 40, and of the nominated members not 
more than six to eight should be otBcials 

^ (iv) Tile fianchise Tlie sub-Committee suggests that the fran 
(diise in the I^or<h-IVest Frontier Province should be examined by 
ihc Fianchise Committee to be set up to report on the franchise m 
all provinces 

(v) ifinority representation Subject to such recommenda- 
tions as the JrinoritiGs suh-Committee may make, this sub-Com- 
mitioo considers that if klusliras are given weightage in provinces 
ulioro they are in a minority, the Hindus and Sikhs in the North- 
West Frontier Piovmce should he given weightage in the legis- 
latino of that province Their representation might he three times 
the figure to which they would he entitled on a population basis. 

8 T/tc Fmancral Settlement — The suh-Committee Is satisfied 
from figuiGs placed before it that on subjects which may be expected 
to be classed ns provincial, the province will show a large financial 
deficit It follows that the provincial government will require 
financial nssistnnce from central (or federal) revenues The Com- 
mit tno suggests that there should be preliminary expert investi- 
gation into the allocation of expenditure between central and 
provincial heads to supply the basis from which the financial 
subvention from central for federal) revenues may be calculated. 
Tlie sub-Committee apprehends that if the subvention be open to 
debate annually m tlie central (or federal) legislature, the substance 
of piovincinl autonomy in the Horth-West Frontier Piovmce may 
he impaiied. It suggests that the difficulty might be met by an 
agreed convention that each financial assignment should run 
nndistuibed for a period of years 


St. James’s Palace, 

London 


(Signed) APTHIJE HEHDEESOH, 

Chairman. 


1st January, 1931. 
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Comments in CoimiTTEE of Whole C'oNrEUENCE 
'(IGth January, 1931) on Eeport of ';ub-CommitTfe ^o \ 
(North-West Frontier Province) 

Chairman PnTafjiapbs 1 and 2 and 3 me 311st reports of the 
constitution of the Committee No 4 Noted 5 ^oted 

Paragiaph 6 Noted 

Note I and Note TI, which me appended to paragrapli 6 
Noted 

Paiagiaph 7 Noted 
Paiagraph 8 Noted 

That the Pepoit ac a whole he noted 

% 

Sardar Sampitran Smqh In siib-pmagraph (\) of paragraph 7 
it i'5 suggested that “ if ^luslims arc given wcightage in provinces 
"wheie they are in a minority, the Hindus and Sikhs in the North- 
West Fro'utier Piovince should be gnen weightage in the legisla- 
iure of that Province ” I wish to propose that they should be 

J iveu weightage both in the Central Goi eminent and the PiOMhcial 
egislature 

Mr Sa'^tri Wheie does the Cential Goiernment come 111^ 

Sardnr Savipuran Singh It is not mentioned here, but when 
the Piovincial Governments have to elect members for the Central 
Government it is onlv natural the minoiities should be given some 
weightage for the Central Ivegislature ns well 
> 

Chairman This is puiely a proMncial repoit, dealing with 
mattcis luteinal to the Proiince and not with the Province in 
relation to the Central Government 

Dr Mdonjc I was concerned in the mattei, and I made it clear 
at the time that this weightage was only foi the Piovincial 
Legislatuie and not for the Central Legislature, so that may be 
noted 

Chairman Yes The question I have to put is that the Eeport 
as a whole be noted 

! 

Sir Abdvl Qaiijiim Sir. I must express luy ^e^y sinceie thanks 
to you foi having allowed the formation of a separate sub-Com- 
nuttee to deal with the future constitution of the North-West 
Frontier Province, although I personally should have preferred the 
Provincial sub-Committee to deal with the mattei on the same 
footing as it dealt with the other Provinces of India I also 
wish to express my sincere thairks to the Et Hon Wr Henderson, 
the Charrman of North-West Frontrer Provrnce sub-Committee’ 
ior the unrform courtesy and mdulgence which he exhrbitea 

N 2 
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Wards me m order to enable me to put tbe case of tbe Prormce 
fully before tbe sub-Committee. 


I am, however, soi^ to say that in spite of tbe latitude niveu to 
1 I could not succeed in convincing some of tbe 

Hiatisb Delegates tbat, witb foreign afiairs and defence as leserred 
objects and tbe powers vested in tbe Viceroy and Governor- 
general in various other directions, and after tbe settlement of tbe 
i^ederal and Central s'ab]ects for Bntisli India and the emergency 
and ordinary powers given to all Piovincial Goveinois, and with 
tbe separation of tbe tribal areas and affairs from those of tbe 
settled districts, there was nothing left to necessitate tbe placing 
of tbe Worth-West Frontier Province in a different constitutional 
position from tbat of tbe other Provinces in India In tbe 
discussions m tbe sub-Committee no one coufd point out any other 
matter of All-India interest, and I could not follow why a simple 
declaration of equal status with tbe rest of India witb respect to 
tbe remaining very ordinary internal matters, could not bare been 
made to satisfy tbe people ‘ 

I am afraid. Sir, tbe people of tbe Worth-West Frontier 
Province will look upon any differential treatment in such matteis 
as a stigma of inferiority, and will naturally continue to be dis- 
contented 


Sir, I bad hoped tbat on my leturn to my country I should have 
been able to convey tbe message to my people tbat I bad been able 
to secure equal status, equal civic rights and equal rights of citwcn- 
fibip for them , but that was not to be I could see the view-point 
of some of tbe British Delegates as to tbe uncertainty of the manner 
in which tbe new constitution would be worked in a Pi evince 
having no previous experience of formal representative institutions, 
and could follow their consequent suggestion of excluding such 
matters as tbe Frontier Constabulary from tbe puivicw of iho 
Council, or of tbe inclusion of an official and nominated element 
in tbe local council for some time and even of the Governor 
remaining tbe effective bead of tbe Provincial Exccuti\e for a 
time But I thought tbe Beport of tbe sub-Committoc vould 
include a recommendation tbat these special snfcgunnJs should 
not form a pait of tbe Government of India Act itself, but would 
only be embodied in niles made under tbat Act and should dis- 
appear after a short period Although I formalh mnied an 
amendment to that effect, I am soriy to sav it did not rceene the 
seiioup consideration of the sub-Committee, and this stigin.i now 
appears to me to he a permanent feature on the bright fare of tlio 
Worth-West Frontier Province 


I therefore venture to suggest, Sir, that the following two 
paragiaphs be added to the Beport of the sutoComuuttee lie 
ffrst uould provide that the special safeguaids and dilTerential 
featuies suggested hv the suh-Committee should not form part of 
the GoAeinS^nt of India Act hut should he sccure.I by rule- fr.um ri 
by tbe Governor-General, who will have the power to aineml tlum 
at any time he likes and will withdraw the said safeguard- afUr 
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tlie expiry of the fiist teim of the locnl council, or at the most after 
its second term, aftei expeiience is gained 

Mv second point, Sir. is that the Koith-West Frontier Pr^inco 
shall he repiesented in the Loner House In six, and in the Upper 
House by tno incinhers, in the same mannei ns prescribed for 
other Provinces 

As regards the first point, Sir, it is necessary, as suggested by 
the local "Goieininent and approved of by the Goi eminent of India 
— I am non* quoting from the local Government’s leport that the 
Province should be given " a flexible constitution, capable, vith 
the growth of political experience, of development and expansion, 
without the neccssitv of <;uhscquont violent changes oi ladical 
statuton ameudmcT?t ” Fow such flexibilitv can only be ensuied 
if the special feaiiiies of tlie Forth-A^ est Prontiei Proiince con- 
stitution arc prescubed by tlie rulec, uliich can be amended uithout 
going up to Parliament, and it is onlv such flexibiliti' that may 
possibly^ii e a little satisfaction to my people It is not easy for a 
poor Piovince like oiiis to bung to bcai influence that will move 
this huge Parliament to amend the Government of India Act, hence 
mv anxieti that the matter should be loft m the pimiew of the 
Goveranieut of India 

It has indeed been recognised by both the local Government and 
the Government of India, Sir, that flic success of any constitution 
will depend upon the amount of popular support that it attracts, 
and I will earnestlv request tliat all signs of discrimination which 
are likely to injure the solf-ro'jpect of the people, should be removed 
as far as possible, and that even’ attempt should be made to give 
the constitution an acceptable shape and substance 

As regards the second point, Sn, that is the question of lepre- 
sentation in the Central Legislature, my plea for a larger share is 
based on what vou, Sir, call the All-India importance of my 
Province Such impoitance, if it exists, should not onlv be 
emphasised when it is a question of imposing unusual liabilities 
and curtailing civil rights, but. I subrat, should also be taken into 
account for giving special weightage at the Centre, and everywhere 
else The llray Committee recommended 4 and 2, the Simon 
Commission 4 and 2 and the Government of India proposes 3 and 1 
representatives for the Assemblv and the Council of State respect- 
ivelv but I would eainc'^tlv press foi 6 and 2 in the Central 
Legislntuie foi vour svmpathetic consideration 

I will not sav moie on this «ubiect. and I hope there will be at 
least some members of this Conference who, having realised the 
position, will support mv last attempt to lemove all Black marks, 
as fai as possible, fiom the face of the pioposed constitution of the 
F’oith-IVest Frontier Province I must lepeat that we shall reallv 
feel this disci imination and this handicap in the exercise of full 
citizen rights as pait of India 

Mr Zafnillah Kha?} Sir, I associate myself entirely with what 
Sir Abdul Qanuim has said 
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Mr Jtmiah, Sir, to use the -words of the Lord Chnncellor, 
I feel, after examining this Eeport, that the people of the North 
West Frontier -will not be satisfied, if you want to satisfy the 
aspirations and the ambitious of the people of the Noifh-West 
Fiontier Province I would not have taken the time of this 
Committee, but I have studied this question very carefully , I have 
had a great deal to do with it, and theiefore I want to emphasise 
that these recommendations will not satisfy the people of the 
Noi-th-West Frontier Province As a member of this Committee 
1 cannot sit here on this question and remain silent I loserve to 
myself the fullest liberty, and I am not to be taken as bound by 
this Peport 

Chairman That the Report as a whole b^" noted ^ Noted 
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Sub-Committee No. YI (Franohlse). 

Repout pbesented at tece Meeting of the Committee of the 
WHOLE CoNFEPENCE, HELD ON 16tH JaNUAKT, 1931 

1. The terms of reference to this sub-Committee were as 
follows — 

“ On what main principles is the Franchise to be based for 
men and women ” 

The following Delegates were selected to serve on the sub- 
Committee — 


Sir W A Jowitt 

o {Chairman) 
Loid Zetland 
Ma-jor Stanley 
S^i E Hamilton 
Mr Foot 
Dr Ambedbar 
Mr Basu 
Mr Barooah 
Mr Chintamani 
Mr Fazl-ul-Huq 
Mr Ghuznavi 
Lieut -Colonel Gidney 

Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah 

Mr Hafiz Hidayat Husain 
Mr B V Jadhav 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
Mr Joshi 

Dr Narendra Nath Law 


Sir P C Mitter, 

Mr Pannir S el vain 
Baja of Parlakimedi 
Mr F T Paul 
Mr Eamachandra Rao 
Mr Shiva Rao 
Saidar Sampuran Singh 
Sardai Hjjal Singh. 

Sii Chimanlal Setalvad 
Kimwar Bisheshwar Dayal 
Seth 

Sir Phiroze Sethna 
Dr Shafa’at Ahmad 
Khan 

Mr Zafrullah Khan 
Begum Shah Nawaz 
Mrs Subbarayan 
Mr Snnivasan 
Mr S B Tambe 
Sir Hubert Carr 


2 The sub-Comnuttee met on the 19th, 22nd, and 30th of 
December, 1930, and on the Ist of January, 1931, and have 
authorised me to present this Report 

3 In our discussion of the franchise principles we have found 
that they were closely connected with questions which more properly 
concern the composition of the legislature, the nature of the 
constituencies, and the qualifications for candidates for election. 
These points have not been considered in the sub-Committee as 
they fall outside its terms of reference but we are of opinion that 
thev should be further examined since the eflScacy of any franchise 
system depends as much on these points as on the qualifications 
for the franchise 

4 Extension of the franoTnse — ^While it was generally held 
that adult suffrage was the goal which should ultimately be attained, 
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it was agieed tliat the basis of the franchise could forthwith be 
hroadeucd aiid that a laige increase was desiiable. 

Some difference of opinion existed as to the extent to which this 
uns practicable in present circumstances, and it was realised that 
the sub-uommiitee had not the necessary material to detemune 
the piccise limits of the advance The Statutory Commission sug- 
gested such an in ci ease in the number of electors as would brmg 
that numbet up to 10 per cent of the total population. Some of 
oui membois thought tliat an increase to 25 per cent of the total 
population was immediately practicable, 

AVe lecoinmed tfiat an expeit Tianchise Commission should 
be appointed with instructions to provide for the immediate in- 
ciease of the clectoiate so as to enfranchise hot less than 10 per 
cent, of the total population and indeed a larger number — but not 
moie than 25 per cent, of the total population — if that should, on 
a full invetsigation, be found piacticable and desirable 

We iccommend that, in addition to providing for this mcrease, 
the Commission should consider the introduction of a scheme by 
which all adults not entitled to a direct vote would be grouped 
together in primary groups of about 20 or in some other suitable 
manner, for the election of one lepresentative member from each 
group, who uould be entitled to vote in the Provincial elections 
either in the same constituencies as the directly qualrfied voters or 
in separate constituencies to be formed for them. 

[Mr Joshi, Ml Shiva Eao, Dr Ambedkar, Mr Srinivasan, 

Ml K T Paul, and Mi Jadhav regard these proposals as quite 
inadequate and consider that the immediate introduction of adult 
suffrage is both piacticable and desirable 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Sir P C Mitter dissent from these 
proposals and considei that the basis of the franchise should be 
broadened, if at all, by another system ] 


5 Uniformity of qualifications for the franchise — Mfa recom- 
mend that in anv given area the franchise qualifications should be 
the same for all communities, but we desire that the Franchise 
Commisison in making theii proposals should bear in mmd that 
the ideal svstem would as nearly as possible give each community 
a voting strength propoitional to its numbers and that the Com- 
mission should so contrive their franchise system as to secure this 
result in so far as it may be practicable. 


fSardai TJ 3 ial Singh, Sardar Sampuran Singh, Sir Oowas^ 
Jehangir, and Lieut -Colonel Gidney dissent from the latter part 
of this conclusion ] 

6 Property qualification — e considei that there should be a 
property qualification for the franchise and that in this connec- 
tion the word “ property should be understood m its wdest se^e 
as mchlns not oiT the owaersUxp of landed proper^ bat also 
the occupation of landed or house property or the leceipt of income 
or wages whether in cash or kind. 
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7 IJducaiwnal qualification — c ore of opinion tlinl the 
rranclu'o Goiuinissiou should considci the po'-^ibiht} of franunp n 
suitable cducatioiinl (Qualification a*? an additional (Qualification for 
the frauclu-JC, lieaniig' in mind the ideal enunciated at the end of 
paragraph 5. 

S Mihtari/ 'crncr quahficntwn — "Wo are agreed that the 
cMstiim Mihtai\ SeiMie (pialifu ntion should bo retained and urc 
rcconiincnd that flie J rancliise (’oinimssion should ('onsuler the 
extension of this (ju.iliticatious as to include spiMtc in the Auxi- 
liary and Torntctnal Forces 

9 Sj)Clu>\ franchise quail feat ton jor u oinrn — e obserNC that 
under the cMsting fiaiuhise the number of Monieii motors is in- 
finitesimal ,is ciunparod uitli th.it of nu'n Ao system of fr.anchise 
can be considoicd as sniisf.u {oi\ , or as likely to lead to good 
go\ernment wliere «uch a gre it di'.pnrit'v exists betMoen the -voting 
strenjitli of the two >-o\o^ '\Ve do not .uiticipate that the rccom- 
iiicndafions no have .ilread_\ made 'vill n dm c this disparity, nor 
done think that the) pnuide •.iifln leiitlv foi tlu' eiifr.iiu hiccnient 
of ■aonicii AVe iheiefore agna* tli.it spoi ] i1 (jualifir.itions should 
be pioscnbed for women but we feel that iheie i^ lu't sufiu lont 
material before us to iustif\ an .ittemjit to foimulate these special 
(Qualifit ations AVc therefore rciomniend ih.it the Framliise Com- 
mission should devote sped.al attention to this (juestion in the liglit 
of all the OMdence avail.ible including’ tlie re( oininendations of the 
Statutory Coinnu«sion and the sngge»tion made in this snb-Coni- 
iiuttee that the airo limit mentioned in the juojiosiF of the Statu- 
torv roinnussion ^liould be lowered from 2 ”> to 21 

[Mr To-hi. Mr Shna Kao Dr Ambedkai and ^^r Sriniyasan 
dissent Irom the proposals m pirignqih- 7 .S, and ^ ] 

10 The fratichi^i Jor ^prcwl < unirics — AVe are of opinion 
that the frnncliisc (lualifii ations for special constituencic" (lepeiul 
essentially on tlio nature of those (oiistitiiencies AVc aie not 
empow(fred to considei the lattei jioint nor aie wo in possession of 
informntion as to what special constituencies arc contemplated 
These questions lequire exnimnntion by a competent body So far 
as the franchise aspect has been discussed m this sub-Comniittee 
a diyision of opinion has shown itself ns to the desirability of 
permitting a voter qualified in both a general and a special consti- 
tuency to yote in both 

11 Urban and rural cnfranchi<^cmcn( — M'e are of opinion that 
the Franchise Commission should endeavour so to adjust the 
franchise qualifications as to remove in those areas where it may 
exist any marked disparity in the operation of the franchise quali- 
fications in urban ns compared with rural areas. 

12 The reudcntial requirement — We are of opinion that the 
residential qualification for the vote required by the electoral rules 
of certain Provinces should be abolished 

13 The future electorate '~W g consider it inadvisable to lav 
down any programme of automatic extensions of the franchise We 



proier that it should be lett to each Provincial Legislatuie to extend 
its franchise at its discretion alter the lapse of 10 years from the 
date of the introduction of the new constitutions. 

[Ml. Joshij Mr. Shiva Eao, Dr. Ambedkar, and Mr. Snnivasan 
consider that a programme of automatic extension of the franchise 
should bo laid down.] 

14. Franchise for the Central or Federal Legislature . — The form 
of the Ccntial or Pederal Legislature has not yet been decided and 
m these circumstances wo do not find it possible to make any 
suggestions rcgaidmg a suitable franchise system. 

[Mr Pazl-ul-IIuq and Mi. Ghuznavi desire it to be recorded 
that their assent to this report is contingent ^on the retention of 
separate electorates.] 

' (Sd ) W A JOWITT, 

Cihairman 


St James’s Palace, Loudon. 
1st January, 1931. 
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Comments in Committee oi avhoee CoNTEitENCE (IGtii January 
1931) IN Eetokt or suh-Commiitee, No VI (FuANcnisK) 

Chairman Pninginph I la merely a rccoul of the composition 
of tlie Committee, and paragraph 2 is a record of the meetings held. 
Paraginph 3 noted Paragtnph 4 noted, nith the inclusion of 
certain note'' at the end Paragraph 3 noted, also Mith certain 
notes Paragraph 6 noted Paragrapli 7 noted Paragraph 8 
noted Paragraph 9 

Mr JoMit I a ant to make one point rlear on paragraph 9 
It 1 '- said that Mr Toshi, Mr Shiva Eao. Dr ‘Vmhedkar and 
Mr Rnnivnsan dissent from the pioposals in paragraphs 7, 8 and 9 
I want it to he noted that ne are not against tlie claims of women for 
some kind of (inalifii ntion being r rented for them Dn fortunately, 
we had to take up the attitude which we did in the Committee, on 
a((ount*of the fact tliat the (^ommittee fived a certain limit to the 
total number of voters being created and in those circumstances it 
bei ame oni dut\ to proteit the interests t>f the uiieiifraiiehiscd, 
bei ui'.e if we Kcept the principle of guing \otes to (he wives of 
tho^e who ir(‘ enfiituhised the limit of enframhi«ing those who 
had not got the fr.iiM lu^e is hound to he higher On ai • ounl of the 
spenal and difFu ult position in which wc were placed wc had to 
take up the ittitude of not g-iving votes to the wnes of (hose who are 
nlnadi enfr.im hised and thus deprning the unenfranchised of 
tbeir riL'Iifs M’e are not against rcniovinrr the disqualification of 
sev 


C'lniirtiuin Pni.ignqih ^ nt)t»Ml Paragraph ID noted Para- 
g!a]>h II noted I’.iragr.iph 12 noted I’.ir.igr.iph 13 noted 
Pal iirr.ipli Id nntoil that the lleport ns i whole be noted 

1/r ()n tlie Ileport as a whole, I should like to say that 

as the (entiil fmture (if the whole Kepoit is that the working 
strength of eni h < oinmunitv should he proportional to its numbers, 
I regard the Peport as veri unsnf isf.irtori It is a sort of handicap 
imposed on adi anted ( oininunities like the tommuniti whieh I re- 
piesent I think it is .i retrograde measure if this is going to be 
regarded as an essioitml qiialifit ition of votino- and I would there- 
foie like to expIes^ ni\ dissent 

P (' Mitfrr I associate mvself with the remarks of Mr 
Modi that this IS going to create great heart-burning in the minds 
of lanous small eonimnnities 

^ir C Jehangir I signified my disagreement in writino' I 
quite agree with what Mr Mody has said I think this is an im- 
piaeticable suggestion In practice you could never carry it out 
Therefore, believing you will, never be able to carry it out m 
practice, I bare contented myself on this present occasion by 
merely dissenting in writing 
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I also dissented from ihe mam pioposal because I felt that the 
matter should hn^ e been considered in Committee from a different 
point of view Ihe Chairman very kmdly allowed us to consider it 
worn every point of view. Those points of view are not in this 
itepoit, natural^ they cannot be, but some of us did feel that one 
■ot the lecommendations was nearly on the margin Ime of adult 
franchise We strongly dissent fiom that. Beyond that, I have 
nothing fuilher to sa;^ , except what I said in the Committee in 
detail 


d/r Mudoliyar The ideal system of franchise would undoubt- 
edl^s be ihe adult sysleni of fianchise Most of us are agreed with 
the piinciple of adult fianchise, the only difficulty being that in 
piaciicc li will not be found possible to establfsh it at once It 
seems to me tliat tliere is nothing else in this i ecommendation than 
to bnng out the idea of adult fianchise My friends could not 
ob]ect to the system of adult fianchise except on practical grounds 
Tlie communities would have the same disadvantages and dfsquali- 
fications as they have under the proposal now put forward It 
seems to me Hint this proposal is merely carrying out the essential 
featuies and ideas of the adult fianchise system 

Sn' P 0. Miticr Some of us who were on this Committee made 
oui remniks there I talce it that those remarks will go before the 
responsible authorities? 

Chairman Certainly, I can assure you of that All pomts of 
any importance will be underlined and attention drawn to them 
Everv view which has been expressed will be surveyed by those who 
Will be dealing with the matter finally That the Report he noted 

]) B Ramachandra Rao ’ I should like to draw attention to 
the fact that the Committee left imdecided two questions We 
never discussed the question of franchise with regard to the Federal 
Legislature The fact now remains that the Committee and this 
Confeience is passing on to this subject without any discussion of 
the franchise for the Central or Federal Legislatures That is one 
matter which has been left over There will be no further oppor- 
tunity, I take it, for a disoufision on this. 

Chairman May I say on all these points yon will find that, in 
Report after Report, certain points have not finally been decided 

T) B Ramachandra Rao And have not been dealt with also 

Chairman Not even dealt with, but that means that the work 
of this Conference is going to be continued under other conditions, 
the continuity of the Conference being preserved Therefore, you 
need not make any comments upon what is recorded in the tteport 
but not settled , and even things that are recorded m the R^o^t 
will come up when the practical details are being considered lhat 
the Repoit be noted (Agreed ) 
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Sub-Conimittoe No. YII (Defence) . 

KePORT RRESEXltD VT THE MeETIKG OE THE COitllITTEB OE THE 
•WHOLE COXEERELCE HELD OX IGtH JaXUVRE, 1931 

1 The teuus of icfoionte of (his suh-Comuiiitee -nere as 
follows — 

“To cousulei q^^e^tIonb of political {iiiiitiplo lelatin^j to 
defeuce, ollici than btricth cou'^litutioual aspects to bo 
cousideied imdci heads G (Powers of the Execviti\e) and 12 
(Relations Mith the Crown) ” 

The follo-sNing D^'legaics woie selected to sene on the sub- 
committee — 

Jdi J II Thomas {Chotrman) 

!^ord Peel 
Sir S Hoare 
Lord Reading 
Loid Lothian 

HH The Mahaiaja of Alwar 
H H The Nawab of Bhopal 
H n The Mahaiaia of Bikaner 
H H The Maharaja of Eashmir. 

H H The Maharaia of Patiala 
Sir Ahbar H^dari 
Sii ilirya Ismail 
Colonel Haksar, 

The Rt lion Sriniva'^a Sastn 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

Diwan Bahadur M Rainachandia Rao 

Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudalivar 

Sir Pheroze Sethna 

Mr M R Ja^aknr 

Dr B S Moouje 

Mr Jadhav 

Sir B N Mitra 

Sardar Sahib TJjjal Singh 

Lieut -Col Gidney 

Sir Hubert Carr 

Sii Muhammad Shafi 

Mr M A Jinnah 

Dr Shafa’at Ahmad Khan 

Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyajm 

Raja Sher Muhammad Elan 
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T. met on the 7tli, 9tli. 12tli, and 14tb 

January, 1931, and hare authorised me to present tins Eepoit 


+n disc^ion in the suh-Committee centred mainly louud 

tne question of Indianisation, and every aspect of this question 
received thorough attention It vras unanimouslv agreed that in a 
matter of such importance as Defence, the utmost caie vas neces- 
sary m expressing opinions, and the sub-Committee as a whole was 
very anxious not to create the impression that anvoue in any way 
or to any degree wanted to say anything that could even reniotelv 
lend to imperil the safety of the country or to weaken the strengtii 
of the Army. It was in view of this general feeling that all Sec- 
tions of the sub-Committee emphasized the impoitance of 
maintaining the same standard of efficiency iil tiainiug as preiails 
now in England The sub-Committee also recognised that in deal- 
ing with the question of Defence it was not possible to oveilook 
that a factor that must govern all considerations of the subject was 
the responsibility of the Crown through the Committee oClinperial 
Defence, which body was ultimately responsible for examining all 
these problems It was realised that the responsibility of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence was not something that was special 
to India, but was common to the Empire as a whole 


Subject to the above matters of agreement the general discus- 
sion regarding Indianisation was on the following lines The 
majority ot the sub-Committee considered it impossible for practical 
reasons to lay down any definite rate of Indianisation oi am (lung 
of a precise character that might in any wav embanass those 
responsible for Defence and fetter the judgment or the discretion of 
the military authorities Those that held this view felt that the 
principle of the Indianisation of officers of the Indian Army f ould 
not be looked upon as merely a question regarding the cfficiencv of 
a single officer or group of officers, or even of a single unit or group 
of units It was a principle that to the maj'oritv appeared to affect 
the Army as a whole It was in consequence the view of tins laige 
section of the sub-Committee that a highly technical rjuostion uas 
involved on which the snb-Coramittee wa^ not qualified to cxpr(•s^ 
an opinion One section of the sub-Committeo, bnvcvcr, uas in 
favour of a strong affirmation to the effect that flic rnmplefe Tndnn- 
isation of the officers in the Indian Armv tale plai'c ■ninnn 

a specified period, subject of course to the requirements of 
efficiencv, and further subject to the provision of suitable candi- 
dates for recruitment ns ofhVers m India Those nmmlurs ^\ho 
were of this opinion held the view that this was not a terlinu.d 
question at all, but involved only prnctiral ronsideraf ions Thr 
difference in these two views being fundamental, the s,ib-roTiimittee 
decided to incorporate these in its report, and the niiairman further 
undertook that, wlien, in piirsiianre of the resrdntions of ibw sub- 
Committee, expert committees wore appointed those evprrt 
committees would as a matter of course take into ^nsideration tin 


proceedings of previous Committees and in particular the pro^^ 


d- 



iuo-s of ilie Eeqtiiiemeuls Coiuraittoc of 1921 nnd tlie 

Cmnuuttee on the Imhanisatiou ol tlie Indian Ainiy of 1922 

4 Snbjoct lo the above the Pub-Committee aimed at the follow- 
ing deiinitc lesolutions — 

(1) The sub-Coniuiittce consider that with the deielopnient of 
the new political stiuctnie in India, the flefeiico of India must to 
an incieasing extent be the coni'em ol the Indian people, and not 
oi th-^ Jbiii-n (Tnioiniucnt alone 

(2) In 01 del to giie practical cftcct to this piinciple, thej 
lecoininend — 

(o) That inipicdiaie steps be t.ikeii to inciea«o substantially 
the late of Indiamsation in the Indian Arm}' to make it 
conuncusuratc with the main object in mow, liaMiig regard 
to all icleinnt eonsiderations, such as the inaintcnanre of 
th% lequisitc standard of efbeienc}* (Mr Tinnah dissented 
and desired a cleai indication of the pace of Indianisation ) 

(6) That in oidei to give eHeet to (o) a training college in 
India be established at the earliest possible moment, in order 
to tram candidates for commissions in all arms of the Indian 
defence seriices This college would also train prospectl^e 
othcers of the Indian State Fortes Indian cadets should, 
however continue to be eligible for admission ns at present 
to Sandhurst, "Woolwich and Cinuwell 

(c) That in Older to avoid delay the Government of India 
be instriuted to sot up a Committee of Experts, both British 
and Indian (including representatives of Indian States) to 
woik out the details of the establishment of such a college 

(3) The Committee also recognise the great impoitancc attached 
by Indian thought to the rcduition of the number of British troops 
in India to the lowest possible figure nnd consider that the question 
should foim the subject of early expeit investigation 

o A new was expressed that an addition should be made to 
these lesnliitionc to the effect that the siib-Conimitlee recognised 
that no action should be taken so as to prejudice in any way the 
powei of the Crown to fulfil military obligations arismg out of 
treatie^^ with paiticular Indian States * It was ruled, however, and 
accepted bv the sub-Committee that such a specific declaration was 
unnece-^aiv the Chairman giving an undertaking that neither this 
sub-Coiiinuttee nor anv other Committee could in any wav abroo-ate 
treatv obligations and engagements that were in operation 

' 6 In agreeing to the foregoing recommendations the Committee 

were unanimous in their view that the declaration must not be 
taken as a mere pious expression of opinion, but that immediatelv 
the Conference was concluded, steps should be taken to deal 
effectivelv with the recommendations made 
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7. Tile advisability of estabbsbing a Milit-ary Council including 
representatives of tbe Indian States vas agreed to. 


Signed on bebalf of tbe sub-Cominittee, 

J. H THOMAS. 


St. Jaiees’s Paxace, 

London, 


J4tb January, 1931 


f 
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CoiDiENTS IK Committee of whole Confeeekoe (IGteJakuaet^ 

1931) OK Bepoet op stjb-Committeb No. VII (Defekce). 

Chairman Paragraph. 1 is jost a record of the Committee, and; 
paragraph 2 is a record of the meetings. ^ 

Mt Chtntamani I should like to invite the Committee s atten-- 
tion to the last part of the first paraCTaph under head 3, which 
refers to the Committee of Impenai Defence. I should like to know 
for my own information whether the Committee of Impenai 
Defence in relation to the seK-govemmg Dom^ons is only an 
advisory body, or whether it has any definite rights by virtue of 
which the Dominigns are bound by the decisions of this Committee. 
If that 18 so, I have nothing more to say, but if that be not so, I 
should like it to be brought out m this paragraph that it is only 
during the transitory period that the Committee of Impenai Defence 
will h%ve those rights, and that afterwards it will be in the same 
position in relation to India as it is with relation to the Dominions. 

Dr Moonje With regard to the same point, my contention is 
that as it was graciously agreed in the Pederal Structure sub- 
committee that “ responsibility for the Pederal Government of 
India will ia future rest on Indians themselves,” so in the same way 
as regards Defence, I think a principle should be laid down that 
India alone should be considered to be responsible for the defence 
of her land frontiers, chiefly the North-West Prontier Empire 
responsibility comes in when international complications arise. 

Defence bemg a reserved subject during the period of transition, 
the Viceroy should, in consultation with Die Government of India, 
lay down a comprehensive policy for the Indianisation of the officer 
ranks of the Indian Army proper, the development and training of 
the volunteers, Dniversity Training Corps and territorial forces, and 
evolve a system of elementary military education so as to provide a 
steady flow of well-trained young men for the Indian Sandhurst 

It should be laid down that in future India alone should bu 
responsible for the defence of her own frontiers, and that the 
Empire responsibility comes in when international complications 
wise As a corroUary of that principle the details to wihch I have 
just referred are relevant 

Chairman The points made by both speakers have been referred 
to m the sub-Committee and will be noted here 

Paragraph 3 is noted 

I wiU put paragraph 4 section by section. Section (1) of para- 
graph 4 is noted 

We come now to 4 (2) (a) 

Dr Moonje • I want it to’ be noted that the complete Indian- 
isahon of the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army proper 
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filiould bo accomplisbed in 28 years at the most, aocordiiiff to the 
Bchome ol Indianisation prepared by a Committee of Experts 
appointed by HJ5 tlie Oommander-in-Chief in India about the 
year 19^1 or 1922, subject, of course, to the requirements of the 
proper standard of military efficiency. 

liaja SJiGv Mv ham mad Khan. In making a few remarks on the 
question before tlie House I should like in the first place to express 
my licaitfolt tlinnks to the Chairman of the sub-Committee, the Rt 
Hoii Mr Thomas, foi the extreme courtesy and tact with which 
ho conducted Die business of the sub-Committee and for the spirit 
in -which he has managed to solve the most difficult and crucial 
questioub which have come before this Conference I hope, Mr 
Prime iMmister, that you will bear with the blunt remarks of a 
soldiei, Avho has not inflicted any speeches on you so far, but who 
feels lie onunot i chain from making some comments on a question 
aft’ccting the futiiie of the Army I hope I shall have the rupport 
and sympathy of old soldiers like Mr. Wedgwood Benn and be 
given some time to speak on this subject 


Chaimnan 1 do not like to pull you up, but would you mmd 
beginning again where I have interrupted you when I come to put 
the whole of (2) ? Otherwise we shall get out business into a state 
of gieat confusion. I shall be glad if you will help me to deal 
first of all with the details of (2), and then you can make your 
statement v hen I put the whole of (2) 

Is there anything on 4 (2) (a) ^ 

Dr Moonje With regard to Indianisation, I desire it to be 
noted specifically that all recruitment for the commissioned ranks 
in the Indian Army proper should henceforth be made in India 
from amongst Indians, subject to the requisite standard of 
efficiency, piovided that it should be open to the Govenfment of 
India to provide for recruitment in England to fill up such of the 
vacancies as may not be filled up in India These two reservations 
of mine should be noted 


Mr Clnntnonani I associate myself with Mr Jinnah’s point 
of view and like him I desire a clear indication of the pace ot 
Indianisation 


Chairman That on Mr Jinnah’s part is recorded here 

(2) (a) 18 noted 
(2) (b) 16 noted 
(2) (c) 18 noted 


Sardar Sampumn Szngh, I »Wd like 
But-paragraph, to be maerted as (d) I would suggest that at least 
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75 per cent of the officers selecteil for the Arm should he chosen 
from amongst those peoples A\ho 301U the ranks of the Araiy It is 
reallv Acrv unfair to those people who are readA* to iindeitake tuo 
difficult part of the SerAU'e on a smaller pay to find their -^ons and 
their kinsmen deprived of the higher positions in the same depart- 
nient Thcv have hcen in that anomalous position for some tune, 
because it is aliiaAs the people Avho can bring influence to bear on 
the higher authorities avIio have cAcntually to make these appoint- 
ments who get then own people 111 though thev have no military 
service at their back They ijet tlicir cliildren taken in as officers 
I think it IS ouIa' fan and tiist to those people who join the ranks 
that theA* should also have a good share in the cadre of officers 

Chairman A note Avill be taken of that 

il/r Jadhoi I A\ant to sav something against it. 

Chmn?ja)t That will he iccorded — that von do not support it. 

Dr Amhcdkor 'What I Avant to do is to move an amendment to 
clause (2) of paragraph 4 of this Report to the foUowing cfiect, that 
immediate steps he taken to see that reenntmont to the Indian Army 
IS thrown open to all suhiocts of His Majesty, including the dc- 
presed classes consistontlv with considerations of efficiencv and the 
possession of the neccssarv qualifications I do not merelv wish to 
have this matter recorded , I wish to move it as a substantive 
amendment, ^o that the sense of the House may he taken on it 
Mv amendment is a verv simple one • it seeks to remove all discrimi- 
nations hetAveen the dilierent classes of His Majesty’s subjects to 
enter military service. No doubt I move the amendment primarily 
with a Anew to protecting the specific rights of the depressed classes, 
but m domg so I am not asking the Committee to confer anv favour; 
I am asking the Committee to see we realise in practice the principle 
recognised in the Government of India Act, that no subject of 
His Majesty shall be debarred from entering any public serruce by 
reason of his caste creed or colour In doing so, therefore, I do not 
think I am asking for any special favour 

I may point out to you, Sir that this amendment is on the lines 
adopted by the Services Committee If yon mil refer. Sir to the 
Report of the Services Committee appointed hv this Committee, 
vou will find that the Services Committee did make a serious efiorfc 
to see that all subjects of His Majesty had a fair and adequate 
chance in the Public Services of the countrT, and that they not o:iv 
enunciated certain fundamental rights protecting subjects of His 
Majestv from hemg debarred from entering any Public Service, 
but thev went oiit of their wav to make special recommendations’ 
mentioning certain specific communities snch as the Anglo-Indians 
and the depressed classes 

But, Sir, this amendment !s not merelv in tie interests of tie 
depressed classes I submit it is also in tie interests of all commu-- 
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nities and subjects of His Majesty, I tbiuk, Sir, that it is a 
^eat public danger that any comumunity ^ India should be 
allowed to monopolise any service m the country. I say it is a 
g^at public danger, because it not only excites a sense of superior- 
ity m those particular communities which have been placed m that 
position of advantage, but it also jeopardises the welfare of the 
people by makmg them dependent upon the protection afforded to 
them by certain specific communities I therefore submit that as 
we are enunciating a new constitution for India, we ought to 
begin with a system which will permit every member of His Maj'es- 
ty s community to play such part as he is capable of by reason of 
his fitness m any Public Service of the country. 

And, if I may say so, Sir, the amendment which I am moving 
is only a logical consequence of the prmciple enunciated in this 
paragraph itself, because if you refer to sub-Clause 1 of Clause 4 
you will see this “ The sub-Committee consider that with the 
development of the new political structure in India, the defence 
of India must to an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian 
people, and not of the British Government alone ” How, Sir, if 
that sentence has any meanmg, that the defence of India should be 
to an increasing extent the concern of the Indian people, it must be 
the concern of all Indian people and not the concern of any parti- 
cular community. 

I therefoie submit that this House do accept the amendment 
which I am proposing. 


Dr Moonje With regard to Dr Ambedkar’s proposal that 
recruitment should be thrown open to all classes, I entirely agree 
with him provided the standard of efficiency is maintamed 


Dr AmbedJtar That is my amendment, I say that it shall be 
consistent with efficiency. t 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru I also associate myself with 
Dr Ambedkar 


Mr Basu • Mr. Chairman, I rise on a point of order. This 
amendment overlaps a portion of the Eeport of the Services 
Committee, which says, in Clause 5 (4) • " membership of any 
community, caste, creed, or race shall not be a ground for promotion 
or supersession in any Public Services 

Dr. Amhedlar We excluded the Army from our consideration 

Mr. Thomas Mr Chairman, I do not think there 
fnr the amendment The paragraph was deliberately pm 
suCcoi^xSer consider that with 'the development of the new 
political structure in India, the defence of India must 
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inrroaMiic ostctU bo tlu> umcorn ot tbo Imli.ui pooplo .md not of 
the BntT'lv fuuonuuont nl^no ” Tlmt ilno^ not “-'n Ihnl Iho dt'lonro 
of India imi-t bo Ibo ^poo.d «oi\»orn of ati\ mmIioii in 1''”^ i' 
^^a^ dohborntof% frawod to in\oi tint, -uol llo> ''ord Jndian- 
iMition 1" aiiplualdo 


Dr \mludLtr Yv^, but 1 mom ilou.' m >\ b- Itohuiumnon 
\Mtbout tboro boint: tlo opp.utumn v.'i'-'n to ail < oiiuiiuiiitio- to 
ontoi rnbili SoTM. 0 Imhani-.tKm tu.iv ‘•till in- m ibo nionMt<ni\ 
of ‘•oinc loimunnitio- 


(’htuniuin '( iio i- tii.it It will !"• ii>>t*Ml It i- ijUtt > 

iiuj>0".ibb’ fo! t ( ’<*iiuuut t < o ■- Iti'j'oit to 111' iiltiiod I ho oiiI\ 

pioi oduto tbit !•' po^-ibb 1 " til iifiT b 1 ' 1. t lo Imj'iitt to tbo loib- 
t'diuniitt t'o ' 1 '^ un tor loi oii'-tdi v ituui » ivo ‘•bfirt of tiiiio oud 
^^ob^^o not idojitod tbit luotbod , but <'\ir\bnd_N ulio In- L'ot 
a inntnbution to nn! o to tiio < biritio ition of 'i dfoliritinn tbit 
ni ido b\ a -ub-t'oininttloo or oti iiiu iidiiu lit to o •.ub-t'fiitnuittoo - 
llopoit -bill b.v\r it on roiord, and 1 lri%c pi\rn ^ou ap.atn md 
aoitn nu word tbit tln't will 'ill bo i nii-tib ri d t Inn tb* nMi'il 
dot 111 - iro tittod in 


'^ti< r ynfuithi >itl Khnn '-ir -onn of tbo -po d or- b i\* 

< niK oiiti.itod tlioir ittontion on tbo period n rpiirod lor loinpb'io 
Indiini- ition of the Indim Anin Sir, in in\ opinion nn nnlit irx 
nntliorit\ on otrtb i ni fiv njt tin o\ n t poriod oi loinplito Iiidiiii- 
i-nlion. It in\ol\f- tbo tpio-ijon of i lln loni \ • (jtnpini nl mid 
-oorp' Wo I in produM i dor"n Virpro\’<i from amont.' 
our frioiuB who nro cittinp boro Sir To) Sir 'Ntulnmnud Sb ifi 
?{r Ttmnb. 5fr Sa'^tn, c'uli ijmto tapuldo to tike up tbo dutn- of 
Vioeim of India I do not mom tbo -Inp But < m tboa proilu< o 
o\<m ono.ponoral amonp-t tbom-oKo-'' tionoril- t ’inimt bo 
m inufai turod tboa ronb tbi- bipbioit rink aftor mnro tban 
da VO IT- lonttnuou- cor%uo in tbo Anna C'omplole Indmni-ation 
from to]> to bnltom will t.iko n loji<r limo Witlun Ob voar« aou 
niaa Indmni'io tbo rojiimoiit d oliltor-, but wlmt nboiit tbo Inipo 
bip itnfT-'® An Arniv without ofbnont •^tafi i- n riflo witliout 
amiminilion T woloomo tbo annouiuomont of tbo Dinirnmn .aiiont 
opomnp tbo Mihtara Ao.adoma in India for nil nrinc nq coon a^ 
po'i-iblo 

In ina opinion the Arma probloni lafbroofold — fl) polilirnl nnd 
finanoiftl oontrol (2) iniomnl orpani'intion ooiimii'oiioni. etc 
(d) production of inntonnl to fill up the coniniipsionod rank';’ 

The fird and second T Icnve to tbo export, except that I am 
itionplv of opinion that (be xVmiy muat be controlled ontirela In .m 
Aiiin Council m India composed of tbc Viccroa , tbo Coniniandoi- 
in-Cluef. and tbree or four olbor expoit memborq It dionld not 
be given into tlic Bands of a civilian inexperienced Alinxter 
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Perhnps I may be pcimitted to tell a story Tvhicli is very m- 
t^eicstmg as showing how these civilians deni with the Army in 
India at piesent. The Quartermaster had submitted the reeamen- 
tal ration letnrn for the month for audit, and as from the^ 15th 
tlie return shoved an inciease of half a ration for families Back 
came the return from the audit endorsed with the request that the 
increase in question should he explained Being anxious to oblige 
as 18 usual with such great personages, the Quartermaster wrote an 
explanation to the effect that a son and heir had been born to the 
wife of No 80 Sepoy Noor Khan and had been taken on to the 
ration stiength Ke attached this to the return and again submit- 
ted it to the audit people Back it came, for the second time, 
mailced • “ Please state hour of birth of infaipt ” “ 10-30 a m 
wrote the Quaitermaster, and submitted the return yet once again 
Back it came for the third time, marked • “ Increase disallowed 
for the 15th, allowed from lOth onwards, under Kegulations, 
paragraph 233, volume so and so, section so and so, paragraph so 
and so Please correct accordingly ” The Quartermaster turned 
up the authority quoted by the audit people, and fonnd that it 
was in these terms “ Troops disembarked in the forenoon will he 
rationed on hoard for that day.” 


The biggest problem is the production of officers The raw 
material is there in ample quantity, but it is not being shaped 
properly before it reaches school-leaving age The solution is 
solely a mattei of education The Military Academy can only 
function when there are excellent Public Schools to fill it What- 
ever the pace of Indianisation may be, I most humbly suggest that 
the commission should be given in proportionate number to the 
tribes which provide the rank and file At present the Kind’s 
Commissions are going far too much to non-martial races The 
Sepoys will not stand this, and the system will break down when 
the test comes The breakdown will do infinite harm to India 


c 

We want the best type of officer I will tell you another story 
to definite the best type of officer Once in Mesopotamia a battalion 
was attacked and the Turks were shelling heavily An officer, 
whose nationality I will not mention, ran to the Commanding 
Officer and said, “ Sir, may I go hack to the reserves and look after 
the wounded?” The colonel said “Yea ” The officer ran back 
to the reserve lines, and I do not know where he hid himself 
next day the officers were discussing the battle One of ^bem 
said that his company had done this, that, and the other, and this 
officer about whom I have told you, said he was bored stiff because 
he ran behind so fast That is the type of officer we do not want 

in the Army 

All the facts want careful consideration, and I strongly hope 
that the Committee will not look over the right of the martial race 
and of the present Indian officeis ajid men of the Indian Army who 
have proved themselves splendid fighters, and who are capable of 

even higher command 



('Jwtnnnu P.uaf^taph 1 i*- a noted J'uio_or.>ph <3 

noted, piirnpraph (> notod. ]»;itiipm]>Ji 7 iin{<'d 

•Sir Proin^h ('hmnlrr Mjiftr Se\rrt! of i)"- li.'iM' ‘.i-nt m n 
monior.\nd\nn.‘ ill il l>o notedr 

Cluiirvuvi rerl.iinh 1 iiat lln \ Indt' of llio Hepoit he iiot'-d 
Tint is agiood I .iiii s>ut' \oii will .di ‘li.inl, Mr. d lioiii.is 


To iw printed m suonloment.ir. 
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The suh-Committee met on. the 6th., 7th, 8th, 9th, 12th, and 
13th of January, 1931, and have authorised me to present this 
Jleport. 

1. Existing members of the Services —Inasmuch as the Gov- 
-ernment of India Act and the lules made thereunder by the 
Secietary of State in Council guarantee ceilain rights and safe- 
guards to members of the Seivices, due piovision should, be made 
m the new constitution for the maintenance of those lights and 
safeguards for all persons who have been appointed before the nevr 
•constitution comes into force 

When the neiv constitution is drawn up suitable safeguards for 
the payment of pensions (including famil)’’ pensions) and provident 
funds, should be prQyided 

As it IS important that those responsible for the working of the 
new constitution should not at its initiation be embarrassed by the 
■economic waste and administrative difficulties which a change of 
staff on jf large scale would entail, it is desirable to take such steps 
as are necessary to reassure existing members of the Services with 
the view that they may serve with loyalty and efficiency for their 
normal term 

To this end the sub-Committee agreed that the light to retire on 
proportionate pension should be extended, but opinion wa? divided 
as to whether the extension should be foi an unlimited term oi for 
a definite period of years, not exceeding five years 

2 Future recruitment for the AU-India Services — ^We recom- 
mend that for the Indian Civil and Indian Police Services recruit- 
ment should continue to be cairied out on an All-India basis, but 
the majority of the Committee are of opinion that recruitment for 
Judicial Offices should no longer be made in the Indian Civil 
Service The Indian Forest Service and the Irrigation Branch of 
the Indian Service of Engineers should be provincialised 

(Pour members would prefer that the Iriigation Branch should 
remain an All-India Service 


Mr Shiva Bao and Mr Tambe desire to record their view that 
all Services should be provincialised forthwith 


_ Dr Ambedkar, Mr Zafrullah Khan, and Sardar Sampuran 
Singh are averse to further recruitment on an All-India basis for 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, save in 
respect of the European element in those Seiwices ) 


3 The reermtinq and controlling authority for the future All- 
odia bervtces — Since we are recommending that thb Indian 
Forest Service and the Irrigation Branch oPthe Indian Service of 
Engineers should no longer be recruited on an All-India basis, we 
do not thi^' it necessary to offer any special observations with 
regard to these two Services^ 


On the question whether we should record any recommendation 
as to the desirability of securing a continuance of the recruitment 
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of a European element in the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
irolice oervice there was some divergence of opinion 

suh-Committee are of opinion that m the 
case oi these two Services it is desirable that some recruitment of 
iLmopeane should continue On the question of the ratio there is 
a dijerence of opinion, some holding that for the present recruit- 
ment should continue on the lines laid down by the Lee Commis- 
Bion, whUe others wonld prefer that the matter should be left for 
decision by the future Government of India 


Whatever decision may be reached as to ratio, the ma^orit^' of 
the suh-Committee hold that the recruiting and confeolling authority 
in the future should be the Government of India They would 
leave to that authority the decision of all queftions such as condi- 
tions of recruitment, service, emoluments and control Those who 
take this view attach importance to complete control over the 
Services being vested m the Central and Provincial Governments 
A minoiity of the sub-Committee think that the recruiting authority 
should be the Secretary of State, since they hold that without an 
ultimate right of appeal to him, and through him to the British 
Parliament, it will not be possible to secure recruits of the required 
type for the Biitish element in the Services Those who take this 
view consider that adequate control over the members of the 
Services can be secured to the Indian and Pronncial Governments 
under the Devolution Rules 


There is one further observation we have to make under this 
head In existing circumstances the Government of India can and 
does obtain officers from the Provinces to fill certain central appoint- 
ments Dnder the new regime we hope that it will be foimd 
possible to conclude arrangements between the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments so as to secure the continuance of 
this practice which has obvious advantages 

4- The Indian Medical Service — Subject to paragraph 1, the 
sub-Committee are of opmion that in future there should be no cml 
branch of the Indian Medical Service; and that no civil appoint- 
ments either under the Government of India or the Provincial 
Governments should in future be listed as being reserved for 
Europeans as such 

The Civil Medical Services should be recruited through the 
Public Service Commissions In order to provide a wai res^ve, a 
clause should be inserted in the contracts of service of a sufficient 
number of officers that thev shall undergo such mditarv training 
and render such military service as thev mav be called upon to do 
The extra cost involved should be home as an Armv charge 


Eiirther the Governments and Public Service Commissions in 
India should bear in mind the requirements of thc_ Armv and the 
British officials in India and take steps to recruit a fair and adequate 
number of European doctors to their respective Civil Medical 
Services, and should be prepared' to pay such salaries ns would 


bring about this result 
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It IS sug'geslGcl tlint agioenient uiig'lit be reached between the 
Central Government and the Piovmcial Governments whereby the 
lattei in selecting then European doctors might grant a pieference 
to those members of the Indian Medical Service who have per- 
formed a period of seivice with the Army. We contemplate that 
such membeis would sever their connection with the Indian Medical 
Service duiing the term of their employment in the Provincial 
Medical Service — subject only to the acknowledgment of a claim 
by the Army authorities in time of emergency The piactical 
■details of any such arrangement would have to be a uitatei of 
agieemont between the Aimy authorities and each Provincial 
Government 

(Major Stanley ^wishes to make it clear that his acceptance of 
this section is contingent upon the possibility of securing satis- 
factoiy agreements undei paiagraph 4 

Lord Zetland and Sii Edgai Wood feai that under the scheme 
proposed neither the Piovincial Governments nor the Indian 
Medical Service will secuie European Medical Officers of the type 
requiied, and they would prefer that the present arrangement 
should continue imtil Indianisation both in the Indian Army and 
in the Civil Services has proceeded further ) 

5 Pnhhc Service Coimni^stons — (1) In every Province and in 
connection with the Central Government a Statutory Public Service 
Commission shall be appomted bj the Governor or Governor- 
General as the case may be 

(2) Eeciuitnient to the Public Seivices shall be made through 
such Commissions in such a way as to secure a fair and adequate 
representation to the vaiious communities consistently with consi- 
derations of efficiency and the possession of the necessary qualifica- 
tions This part of the duties of the Public Service Commissions 
shall be subject in the case of Provincial Commissions to periodical 
i-eview bv the Governoi, and in the case of the Central Commission 
by the Governor-General, both of whom shall be empowered to 
issue any necessary instructions to secure the desired result 

(Raja Rarendra Hath and Sardar Sampiunn Singh desire to 
add a proviso that the propoition of appointments to be filled to 
rediess communal class and caste inequalities should not in any 
case exceed one-thud of the total appointments to be filled, the 
remaming two-thirds of the appointments being filled solelv on 
considerations of merit ) 

The Governor shall, before considering any appeal presented to 
him against anv older of censure of withholding an increment or 
promotion, of reduction to a lower post of suspension, removal or 
dismissal, consult the Co mm ission m regard to the order to be 
passed thereon. 

(3) Members of the Public Service Commissions shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the Crown and be removable bv the Governor, 
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m the case of a ProvjDcial OoDwnissioii, and by the Governor- 
General in the case of the Central Commission. They shall after 

^ Commission, be ineligible^r a period 
to he ^ed by the Governor or Governor-General as the case may 
be for further office under the Crown in India, except that persons 
who have been members of a Provincial Public Service Oomffiission 
Shall be eligible for appointment as members of the Central Com- 
mission or of another Provincial Commission, and vice versa 


(4) The sub-Commitfcee recognise the special position of the 
Anglo-Indian community in respect of public employment, and 
recommend that special consideration should be given to their 
claims for employment m the Services 


(5) There should be a statutory declaration that — 

(u) Ho person shall be imder any disability for admission 
into any branch of the Public Services of the country merely 
by reason of community, caste, creed, or race 

(d) Membership of any community, caste, creed, or race 
shall not be a ground for promotion or supersession in any 
Public Services, 


In making this recommendation the sub-Committee have par- 
ticularly in mind the case of the Depressed Classes They desire 
that a generous policy be adopted in the matter of the employment 
of the Depressed Classes in/ Public Service, and in particular 
recommend that the recruitment to all Services, including the 
Police, should be thrown open to them. 

6. Internal Administration of the Police — Sub 3 ect to the 
recommendation which has already been made by the “ Provincial 
Constitution ” sub-Committee, that under the new constitution 
responsibility for law and order should be vested in the Provincial 
Governments, the question whether in consequence any special 
recommendation should be made as to the internal admhiistration 
of the Police was left to this sub-Committee We haie given 
consideration to various suggestions made under this head Some 
of the sub-Committee think it undesirable to make any lecom- 
mendation which might be held to impinge upon the discretion of 
the future Provincial Governments Others, who consider that the 
control over the Police Porces at present secured to the Inspectors- 
General by statute should be preserved, advise that the Police Act 
of 1861 should not be subject to repeal or alteration by the Legis- 
lature without the prior consent of the Governor General, and that 
the Police Acts of the Governments of Bombay, Bengal, and Madras 
should be included m the category of Acts which should not be 
repealed or altered by the Provincial Legislature without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General 

7 The Central Services — ^We recommend that the Government 
of India should be the authority Lor recruitment to the Services 
which are under the control of Ministers responsible to the Legis- 
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/m ^CoMilE.XTS ly CoiliflTTKE OF U HOLE CONTERI-Krt 

(IGth 19 - 31 ) ox Hffort or sub-Committe} Xo VHI 

(Services ) 

Cltainnan The first page is the usual lecord of the Counmttee 
and the meetings Page 2 begins number 1 That 1 be noted 
(Agreed.) Notr 2. 

Sardar 0 jjal Si7igh I want to associate nnselt uitli the 
remarks of Dr Ambedkai and Mr. Zafnillah Khan That i- on 
Ko 2 


^^7" JayakoT I want the Question to be left free to t/ie tut are 
Government of India vliether, with reference LO the Indian Ciul 
and the Indian Police Services the recruitment should cent nine 
on an All-India basis or on a Piovuicial basis I nant tliat lett 
for the future Government of India to determine in the light of 
their experience and requirements ‘ 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru I entiieU agree vith ifi Jn^akur 
on this point 

Chaii'nian It really almost means that, but still . 2 noted, 
3 noted That carries you avaj donn to 4 

Mr Jayaknr On Xo 3 “ desiiability of ‘joniiing n (ontmnanio 
of the recruitment of a European element in the Indian ('ml 
Seivice ” That should in my opinion, be left fit'p to be dei idl'd 
by the future Govoinment of India at cording to the neies-niiei 
of the Sen ice 


Sir Tc] Bahadur Sapru I a'-‘!ociate nnself nilh that 

Chairman Xo 4 • 

Mr Jodti I am against a<(epting the prim ipb llmt lie 
European emploicos of tlie Goiernment of India h.iie a nglit to he 
treated by Ibirnpean doctors Wlien ve are third mg ol giMur 
Belf-go\eiiiment to India the Kiiiopem eni/do\ie^ '■Inadd ; ot imnf 
upoir '-.nintr that the Indian doftom ait' not good . mai'di to tr. it 
them and then familu-- 


Dr, Moonjr In India Ibinqean- of tie ii o- e .a nd el n n 
tbemsepe- to the Indian dm for tor tn itrmnt \t tin m- tirn- 
It IS aho a fait that Indian- go to th, I 'tin,,, m dn< mi I- ^ ti'ir 
tioatment If all depen.E on the matt, i of quaiif.' .tm-, <m. ti.e 

mattci of faith 1 thml then fn’'^ !l’ "v ’ 

tl,,u tl... Br„ia. 0 !n...r. Ih.., . ...ll.l i. I \r,n . 

«01ll<l I- eill in llin I'i'll Srrln n vrnil. . n I- i i in " , 

tbem-'Ui- to the tt. Itimi.f oi Imhm d-' tm , , 1 -1 , < - t- 
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lliut kiml of piiuciple should be laid do^Mi here, and I llicreforo 
lecoid dissent on tins point 

-^ij Coun.^ji /f/iaiif/ir Sii, botb these noiuts wcic emphasised 
m the Committee %ery strongly and ymi amII sec in the ]teport that 
it IS piovidod that no civil appointment, cither under the Go-vein- 
ment of India oi under the Provincial Goverinnents, should bo 
listed as being reserved for Europeans as siub That is netnally 
provided in the lleport itself The jioiiit raised In Dr ifoonjc, 
I mil repeat, iias aigncd in the sub-Cominittco, and the snb-Coni- 
nultoo nltimatoh came to the lecoimnendation iihieh has been 
placed bofoie 'sou to-dai , and personalh I do not tlnnk that tlio 
ivoiding of this paragrajdi can be intcijiretcd to mean that Isnro' 
pean olhcials shoiiKl alwais be treated In I'luropean doctors 

Mr Cluntiimnin I baio onh one obsenation to inaKe on tbis — 
that the whole of this parngiaph, excepting for the statements of 
dissent* iias intended to he cssentiallj a compromise hot ween 
opposing points of mom, and thercfoie those nho snhscnlied to this 
in the sub-Commitloo mil consider ihemsehes ficc to go be\ond or 
behind it if the others, with a difTcrent point of new, seek to go 
behind it too. 

Li -Col Guhicy I haie one remark to make on this, on page 
406, “members would sever thoir connection ’’ ifight I suggest 
that the word “ tompornnly ” be there, too — “ tcinpomrilv sever 
their connection, ’ t c , seconded froiii the Service mIiiIo so 
emploi cd 

Chmrvian ^Yell, we cannot make the alteration, but no can 
note it, because it mil haic no importance really when this is 
considered from the point of view of pr.ietical noVking That 4 
be noted {Agreed ) 

Xowo 5 (1) (2), (3), noted (4) noted Now (5) 

d/rs Svbbarogan May I ask a question to clear up a point. 
I leain that tbe sub-Conimittee first inserled llie word “ sox ”, but 
subsequently lemoved it from this clause because it nas definitely 
stated that the nord “person ” implied a poison of either sex. 
I should like to know whether it is definitely understood that 
“ pel son ” implies man or noman 

Chairman Our great legal pundits have luled so I do not 
know 

Sir Provash Clnmdcr MiUcr I can tell vou it does The 
question was discussed, and I can tell lou that it does include 
both men and women. 

Chainncn Yon drafted tli>s under the impression that you have 
provided for them botli 
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Sir Provasli Chundcr H^itter: Yes 

Chairman: I tliink, as a matter of fact, tkat is so. 

I 

Mrs. Suhbarayan : Thank yon 

I 

Chairman: (5) noted. The \rhole of 5, noted; C, noted; 7, 
noted. That the Eeport as a whole be noted. jYoted. 
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Sub-ConimlttcQ No. IX (Sind). 


I^t^onT 


^UKSL^TbU AT 1111. :MiiTIXG 01 COMMITJ bl- 

ivnobb CoMLKEXCL, lllU) ON IGxiI JaNUVKT, iJ'ii 


01 


TJlb 


1 The meiuhois of the ‘;ub-Coniiiiiitce i\oic 
Loid Kii'"'ell (riuinnian) 

Loid Zedand 

T.md 'Roadmg (ioi Mi Fool, noted a*; sult=;(itiUe) 

n n The Aga Khan 

rifr Jiniinh 

Sn S K Bind 1 0 

Sii G 11115*50111 Ilida'^ aliillah 

Sii Ahdiil Qaiyiiiii 

Sir M Shaf 

Dr Shaia’at Ahiii.id Klnii 
Snidai N.iiiipiiiaii Singh 

Di !Mooii-|e 

5li Jai al^ai 

Baja Nareiidia Nath 

Ml Cluiitamani 

Ml .Tadhav 

Sii r Sothiia 

Ml Modv 

Sii H Carr 


The tenus of reference were to tnn5idor — 

“ the question of constiluling Sind as a separate Broviiiee ’ 

The siib-Comruiltce sat on 12tli, I'Jth and Idth January and 
liave authorised nio to present ibis Beport 

2 They consider tliat the racial and linguistic diheiences 
betireen the inhabitants of Sind and those of the Bicsulency of 
Bombay ploper, the geographical isolation of Sind fioiii BoiiibaA 
the difficulties of communication beiu’cen tlie tuo and the insis- 
tencA with uhieh sepaiation has been adioeated, provide an 
impies^ne case foi the dnision of Sind fioni the BombaA BrcsideuoA 
and the creation of a separate Piovincial Goveinment theic 

3 They obseive that the Goyeinment of BombaA have pointed 
out certain administiativo difficulties in the uay of the separation 
of Smd, but they do not believe them to be insuperable 

4 They note that no detailed examination of the financial 
consequences of separation has vet been made On the figuies 
available to them they are unable to expiess an opinion on the 
finnncinl aspects of the question 

The sub-Committee nitli two dissentients (Di Moonje and Baja 
Naiendia Nath) aie impiessed bv the strength of the aiguments 
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CoMilEKTS IM CoiEOLlTTEE OP ^Y^OI.E CoNEBRENCE Ja^'EAHY, 

1931), ON EePORT OB SXJB-COMMITTEE No. IX (SIND) 

(yY 5 —With the permisBion of the Prime Ministei the qneshoii of 
creatmg a eepaiate Piovince foi the Oiiya-speaking people Tvaa 
laised m the course of the discussion on this Report ) 

Chairvian The fiist paragiaph is again the lecoid Paiagiaph 
•2— noted 3 noted 4 noted Row in putting the Repoit us a 
ivhole, a piomise was given to the Raja of Parlakimedi that he 
should say something on this general Report, hut as a matter of 
fact it IS on the subject of Orissa 

Ro;o of Parlakimedi Sir, on hehalf of 10 millions of Oriyas, 
the subjects of His Majesty, I rise to lepresent their long-standing 
grievances on this occasion The memoiandum* I have placed in 
your hafid a few days since has been able, I hope, to give a clear 
insight into all the piesent difficulties the Onyas aie placed under, 
situated as they are in 4 different Piovinces I will not tire you 
with the details of the history foi unification of the Onyas, agitat- 
ing as they have been for the last quarter of a centuiw and moie 
As one well-mformed of the facts, I should lay befoie you all 
to-day that the formation of a separate Piovince for the Onyas 
IS a life and death problem to them They feel tortured with all 
the disabilities and disadvantages of one being a distant adjunct 
lying at the tail end of eveiy Province wheiever they aie, fai away 
from the seat of Government of the lespective Piovmce, and 
always in a unique minority, completely lost sight of, being merged 
in the teeming millions of population of those Provinces 

I appeal to you all, gentlemen, to appreciate the peculiar 
position of the Onyas and their demand, as recommended by several 
official bodies time after time We want a Province of our own on 
the basis *of language and race, to be ourselves a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace, to realise and be benefited 
by the projected leforms to India by both Indian and British 
politicians, who look forward to the day when the United States 
of India will consist of small federated States based on common 
language and race Without a separate Province for the 10 millions 
of Onyas, let me tell you, Sir, that aU your labours at this Con- 
ference to develop Parliamentary institutions in Provinces with 
autonomous powers, will piove, on the contrary, seriously injurious 
to the Onyas 

The patience wuth which we have waited and the loyalty to the 
Bntish Crown with which we have looked up to always for justice, 
sympathy, and fair treatment, have proved as Lord Curzon put it 
once, “Were the Oiissans an agitating people, which they are not 
thev would soon make their protest heard. As it is they have been 
sacrificed without compunction 


* To be printed in supplementary rolnme 

o 2 
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I am riglit, I think, Sir, m mj presumption, that you all 
consider the Oriya problem as the least controversial of all the 
problems that this Conference has had to deal with You are aware 
that the Simon Commission, the aovernment of India Despatch, 
and all the Provincial Grovernments concerned have recognised the 
urgent necessity for the immediate solution of the question The 
question of finance, howevei, is evidently the only obstacle in the 
way of their lecommending the formation of a separate Province 
foi the Oriyas My answer to that is that finance is not, after aU, 
a fence of such insurmountable dimensions when we have to save 
a great historic race with an ancient civilisation and culture, from 
bemg obliterated The old saying “ Cut your coat accordmg to 
the cloth ” if strictly applied, comes to the‘iescue, to a great 
extent, in forming the long-sought after Orissa Provmce, and, 
again, I am fully confident that the Central Oovemment with the 
same feelings of benefaction will come to the rescue of the new 
Province as it did m the case of Assam and Bihar and Orisk, when 
first they were created. One redeeming feature, however, which I 
should pomt out to you is, that we will be starting with hardly 
any debts , but, on the other hand, with appreciably more income 
than Assam had to start with. At page 404 of the Memorandum 
submitted by the Government of Bihar and Orissa to the Indian 
Statutory Commission, we gather that the annual revenue of the 
Orissa Division of Bihar and Orissa would be about ten millions of 
rupees, and I am sure that with the additions of the districts as 
recorded by different official bodies with their gathered evidence 
of the people of those parts, and the people of other adjoining 
Oriya speanmg areas, that may he recorded by the Boundaiy 
Commission, will brmg in about 20 2 millions oi inipees to solve 
the financial difficulty I may illustrate that the agency tiacts 
wuth their scope for excise revenue, large areas of waste lands that 
are bemg developed and valuable forest produce, wMl contribute 
largely to the Provincial funds In addition to this, thcie is an 
extensive coastal land containmg laige sheets of salt pans Snd 
scope for shippmg between diffeient parts of the Empire further to- 
mcrease the Provmcial revenue I can also assure you. Sir, that 
if circumstances so necessitate, we the Oriyas are prepared to hear 
the burden of special taxation to meet any financial deficit of the 
futuie Province 

Without further encroaching upon your valuable time, enough 
if I have been able to impress you, gentlemen, with the urgency of 
the problem It is for you to make oi mai the destiny of an 
ancient race, vast in numbers, cultuied and advanced, but placed 
under painful circumstances now, though then past was blight 
and fuU of unique mterest and of historical importance as those of 
any of the present advanced communities of India 


Sir A P Patro As one interested in the formation of a sepaiale 
Province for the Oriyas, I support the proposal whole-lieaitedly 
The formation of a separate Province for the Oriyas has been 
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aeitated foi since 1902 I ^vas tlie fiist to lead the agitation about 
this matter I think a Committee should be appointed to go into 
this matter as soon as possible 


Sir PfO%asli Clmnder Uitter I associate myself mth those 
1 emails 


Dr l^oonje In connection with the Bepoit, I have been put 
down as one of the dissentients, and I vant to state in a few woids 
why I dissented I opposed the sepaiation of Sind on a piinciple, 
and that principle is that no neiv Province should be created with 
the object of giving a majority theiem to any paiticular com- 
munity T'Then tlhs question will come up foi consideiation as a 
pait of the laiger question of re-disliibution of Provinces including 
the question of the Province of Orissa, as a pievious speaker nants 
Orissa to be constituted into a sepaiate Pi evince, I should have no 
ob]ecti(?n 

Then theie is another point The le-distiibution of any Pio- 
vince without the consent and agreement of the two communities, 
Hmdus and Muslims, is likely to increase the area of communal 
conflict and endanger the relations between the two communities 
not only in that Piovince but throughout India The Hindus are 
against separation Besides, it uill be a deficit Piovince It is 
on those points that I dissent fiom the Eepoit 


Chairinan That will be noted 


Paja Narcnd)a Nath I did not at the time give my reasons 
for my dissension, and I would briefly like to give them now 

My reasons then were as thev are now, that the Minoritv ques- 
tion has not been settled I apprehended at the tune that it would 
not be settled, and my appiehension has pioved to be true Theic 
has been* no declaration of rights unassailable bv the majontr com- 
munity, and I do not know when we shall come to an agieement on 
that point Those were my leasons then, and are now, toi 
associating mvself with Di Moonie. 

‘^11* Shah i\ axcaz Bhutto I think I shall be borne out by manv 
members of the Committee when I sav that we consideied and 
decided this question on its own meiiTs It was not consideied 
fiom am communal point of view oi with regaid to the Minoriti 
question I think that the point which has been raised has no 
foice in it at all 


Chairman That will be noted 
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GENERAL REYIEW OF WORK OF CONFERENCE. 


Plenary Session, 16th January 1931. 

Ghairman I would suggest now that we resolve ourselves into 
the Plenary Meeting of the Conference 

The business which is before you now is to note the Reports 
which you have received fiom the Committee of the whole Con- 
ference, and that, of course^ enables you to raise everything 

It has been suggested that a resolution might be put in the 
following terms — 

“ The Conference sitting in Plenary Session has received and 
noted the Reports of the nine sub-Committees submitted by the 
Committee of the whole Conference with comments thereon 

These Reports, provisional though they are, together with 
the lecorded notes attached to them, afford, in the opinion of 
the Conference, material of the highest value for use in the 
flaming of a constitution for India, embodying as they do a 
substantial measure of agreement on the mam ground-plan, 
and many helpful mdications of the pomts of detail to be 
further pursued And the Conference feels that arrangements 
should be made to pursue without interruption the work upon 
which it has been engaged ” 

With that draft* m front of you, the whole field is open for an 
esammation of the work that we have been doing din mg the last 
nine weeks 

Diican Bahadtir Rainachandra Rao I should like to ask what has 
become of the proposal to consider the establishment of a Supreme 
Court Nothing has been said about that 

Chan man That was meant to be laised the othei day but was 
not raised The reply will be read by the Lord Chancellor 

Lord Sanhey Mr Prime Minister, your Highnesses, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, m a Federal constitution such as the one we propose 
to set up, a Federal Court is an essential element There is such 
a Coui-t m Canada, m Australia and in the United States The 
exact lurisdiction and the exact constitution of the Court can be 
settled later In my view, that will not be a difficult task, although 
there are many details which will remam for discussion I would 
theiefoie venture to take the opportunity of ad vismg you to pass a 
resolution affirmmg the prmciple and leaving the other questions 
open for further determination 

Chairman That wiU be recorded 

* See page 473 for the form m wincli the resolution vas finally adopted 
by the Conference 
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Sir Clnmanlal Setahad Mr Prime Mmistei, perhaps it would 
be couveuient at this moment for me to say that wben. the question 
of the Supreme Court is raised, there are certain questions with 
regard to the High Court which will also have to be raised I 
intend to raise those questions at whatever stage it may be conve- 
nient to raise them 

Lord Sanley Yes, certainly 

Lt -Col Gtdney I should like to mention that I sent a note 
to the Lord Chancellor on 3ury trials so far as it afiects^ Anglo- 
Indians which I hope he will consider when the Federal or Supieme 
Court is constituted 

Lord Sanley Certainly I am very much obliged to you 

Mr Jayalar May I mention, with the permission of Their 
Highnesses, that it may also be necessary to consider whether it i& 
possible — I am not pioposing anything contioversial now — to link 
up the* Supieme Court with the judicial systems of Their High- 
nesses I am only asking for that question to be considered I do 
not know whethei any powers may be given of an appellate character 
to the Supreme Court I am only suggesting that because it will 
link up the whole judicial machinery of entire India 

Lord Reading I understand that everything will be open 
because I also have some suggestions to make with regard to the 
Supreme Couit I am not goin? mto them now I understood 
everything was open. 

Lord Sanley Yes 

Chairman The subject is going to be the Supreme Court 

Sir Chnnanlal Setahad I hope the Lord Chancellor will not 
forget the question of the status of the Indian Bar 

Lord Sanley That I always remember 

H II The Maharaja of Reica Mr Prime Minister, I should 
like to begin liv adding my quota to the tribute of praise which has 
alieadv been paid to the patience, the sympathy and the impar- 
tiahtv with which you and lour colleagues, among whom I must 
paiticularlv mention Loid Sankey, have presided over our dis- 
cussions 

I think It can faiilv be claimed that an atmosphere of o-ood will 
has prevailed thioughont oui delibeiations, and the cieatum of this 
atmosphere is, I believe, m itself a substantial achievement and 
one V huh mil go far to assist in the solution of the many problems 
of detail, some of them siifhciently intractable which vet await 
the constitution makers 
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It is, I suppose, inevitable, that as the Conference draws tn a 
close we sbould each one of us ask ourselves vhnt ve hoped to 
achieve at this Conference and what lias been the ineasuie of out 
‘^uecess For myself I will say that I did not expect to <ee 
detailed constitution hammered out, and I am not disajipoinfod lint 
this has not been done 

There are great interests in India which are not represented 
lieie Tor that leason if for no other, it behoves us to proeeed vtth 
caie and caution 

So far as the Indian States aie conccnied, the nio^t important 
development of the Conference has been tlie emcigence of the idei 
of Federation It has been tiansfoimed fiom a distant and h:i/% 
ideal into the immediate ob]ect of practical endoa\oni As -.mh 
it has been welcomed hv the Delegation of whuli I :iin a mcnihn 
At this stage, however, I feel compelled to lav hofoie ^ou one len 
important point Opinions mav differ as to the viu m vhuh 
Federation and its implications will commend thcnis(>hcs tn the 
Pi inees of India It mav he that the great ina]nriiv will at on< e 
accept it On tlie other hand we must he prepared to fye tlie 
possihilitv of maiiv dissentients For mv own part, if Fi'deiatiDi' 
is to come, no one will be nioie pleased than I to find it aiit'piid 
immediately, vliole-lieaitodly and iinammonsly. In tlune of in\ 
hiother Piinccs, who fiillv realise its necessary nnjiln ations ilf\ 
present point is only tins — it has to he iccogm^ed tlinf an\ estimates 
VC mav put fniward of the speed witli wliuh the fcdtwal idea will 
spiend and n-nin ncceninnce. aie (omccfnral 
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stand ont svitli the dehbetate ob,ect f /'“S'TLf 

India as a n-liole Tliis ^ill be a completely mistaken idea Those 
States ybicb stand out ivill do so I feel ceidain, n itli the o jec 
may be a mistaken object, but vritb the sole ob]ect-^f preserymg 
the position and beiitage ybicb comes to them from the past 

It is foi ns to proye that they aie mistaken It is easy to be 
impatient iritb those ivho fail to see eye to eye yitli, us , it is easy 
to ^ay that it is m then oirn true interests to accept the change, and 
that on that ground it is justifiable to bring piessiire to bear ihis 
IS not the ivay of statesmanship The iray of patience is "fh^ irav 
of peace, and only by patience can the full hai'yest of mutual tm^t 
and confidence be reached and a feeling of seciiiity be engendered 


The adyance of political ideas cannot be equally rapid in eveiT 
pait (ff India Among the States great diyersities of conditions 
pieyail, and there must, I feai, be some uhose caution may make 
them at first iinieceptiye of the new ideas iiniesponsire to the nevr 
tendencies Then hands must not be forced — then confidence must 
be won That way and that way only, lies the road to a contended 
India Not eyerr nation has yet entered the League of Nations. 
The Fedeiation of India may in the same way take time to complete 
Aboye all, let it be remembered that the spnit of corporate progress 
which has animated us m oui discussions heie is a new one It is 
for us to enthuse that spnit into those who hare not been here to 
leceiye its inspiration at the soince Human uatiiie is ohstinare 
^tufi: It needs sympathy and nndei standing to win over a man to 
vour side Confidence can eithei he receiyed noi can it be extract- 
ed It has to be earned Tictory must he a nctory of the spirit, 
by conyeision not by compulsion 


Foi mr own part, I can aee that Federation is a high ideal and 
with reservations I could accept it here and now, hut I distimst an 
acceptance with reseiwations When I accept, I prefer to accept 
without 1 eseryations, and in the stage that this proposal has leached, 
when the Federal stnicture has haidly been outlined, I do not feel 
justified in making any commitment on behalf of the conserratiyes 
among the States Personally, I am not opposed to the idea of 
Fedeiation, and I helieye that a scheme of Federation will be 
devised which I can accept Till the scheme is before me, I prefei 
not to give mv opinion Giving a verdict before evidence is made 
avaihihle will be an uncommon procedure There is one other point 
ou uhich I wish to say a few woids In the course of a speech 
vesterdav, a proposition was enunciated that Fedeiation is a hio-fier 
ideal than isolation For the sake of theoretical argument alone 
one can also say that distribution is a higher ideal than stacruation’ 
01 that imifoimity is a highei ideal than distinction The truth of 
all tliese philosophic axioms I admit WIio would deny that 
Fedeiation is a higher ideal,* hnt I suggest that Federation is at 
piesent an ideal, and it is an unfortunate fact that in human affairs 
ideal can either not he attained or they can onlv he attained 
graduallv and hv approximation Further, imtil all the Princes 
ol India should striye to the proposition that Federation is a higher 
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ideal, it should not be imposed iipoii them. W e may dislike their 
views, but they are a factor on the problem which cannot be dis- 
regarded Good and bad men are found m every society, but so far 
as we are concerned, I can assure you. Sir, that we do realise the 
advance of time. We realise the necessity for improvement There 
may be some differences in the pace, but we are all maichmg 
forward, and with the patience and good-will of our 6ountrymen 
I feel sure you will not find the Princes lacking in any respect m 
the discharge of their duties and in looking after the mterests of 
their people 

I have little more to say I take back with pie to India warm 
and lively memories of friendship and hospitality offered m gene- 
rous measure , of patience and understanding in the handling of our 
problems, of unflaggmg sympathy and unfailing good-wilf I go 
back with my tradition^ loyalty to the Crown broadened by a^fuUer 
understanding of the bonds that hold us together I for one am 
convinced that Great Britam wishes India well, and is ready to give 
her the best help of all, by helping her to help herself I believe 
that the future will brmg again a full measure of happiness to my 
distracted land, that the welter of strife, jealousy and suspicion, 
will subside, and that the sun of prosperi^ will again shine on an 
India once more content If this be the result of our labours, then 
even if the final scheme to be evolved differs largely from the 
expectations with which we came and returned, we may take pride 
to have played our parts m these days of stress at the Indian Round 
Table Conference 


Mr Basu The decisions about which there has been the largest 
measure of agreement are such as do not, in many respects, come 
up to the ideal cherished by a large section of the Indian people 
There has been a feelmg that vested interests have sonjetimes 
been attended to even in disregard of the ordinary rights of the 
people We have at times not fully realised the strength of the 
forces behind the present movement m India It has to be realised 
that it IS not only the intellectual classes but a large part of the 
masses of India that are concerned in the movement The intense 
desire to attam self-rule and the status of a self-governing people 
which has been impelling the people of India to suffering and 
misery month after month, has not been brought prominently before 
us in our deliberations 

The history of India for the last twenty-five or thirty years will 
show that m consequence of that impelling force not being taken 
into account, disaffection has become deep seated and has spread 
rapidly and extensively, and there is now an active distrust of 
Britain and her intentions which, if not dispelled soon, is likely to 


crystallise 

Where a frank gesture of friendliness and trust might have 
drawn Britain and India closer, the discussions have often^sought 
to tone down suggestions for advance with a heavy admixture ot 
safeguards, the interpretation of which, to a large section of t e 
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Inainn people, -oill l>e tli.U Britain e\pett‘^ liulia to trii^t liei. 
vrliilo *^lic herself iloes not (viist India 

ovlatlers rvhioli are not »{ niiieh moment in the actual dn^ in dnr 
life of India have hoen niapnified into hie harriers in the path of 
India’s propicss Coniniiinal diftorcn(e-> and tlie question of 
niinoiitios liaie heen discussed in a manner uhich siij^pcsts that 
such diftcremcs do not exist niiw here cl-'C in the norld, .nid as if 
all coiiiitnes nhere tlieie ha^e been coinmnii.il diflerences ha\e m 
consequence lo=t .ill title to seU-nile It has heen lenoied that the 
different coniimiiiities m India huxe heen used to liMup mth one 
anothei in aniitv eiervdn of their lives for mani (entnries There 
are ociasiniial clashes, hut thex are f.u from fretjuent and are 
infiniioviinnl nhen lonip.ircd nith the nnmher of .nun aide rnntnets 
To the millions of India x%ho ha\e neither the lewure nor the in- 
clination to thniK ?ind feel in « ommiinal tcrni'- on matters of Ptatc 
which affect all (ommnmtics eqnalU the cnqdi.i-'isimj of commniinl 
diffeTcnics means so much aitention dixeitod from (heir wolf.ire 

The* millions of Tndi.i want a hotter '-tand.nd of life and they 
wanf progress Thex xx.int to send to the I.c^rishitni os men xxho 
will work for iheir wolf ire ,ind uplift '1 hex want to choose their 
rcprosentatix cs on those einnnd and not hcianse ihex are of a 
partuular rclifrioiis pur-u.itinii If the disrontent of the ma-=es is 
to ho all.ixod tlie sooner wo cc.a-o to tallc of (ommunal diffcicnies 
the bettor not onlx fni India hut foi the future relations between 
Britain and Indn I trust the people of Britain xull see tlie real 
inwardness ond impulse of Indian life and xxhitcxer max he the 
decib^ions ot the ('onforonco and the attitude taken np In the 
Delo"a(c^ indixiduallv or in groups I trust that the strong current 
which lias ( ommeiu ed movinir and wlnih is rraining momentum 
at every step will not he impeded hx* artifici.al obstructions A 
hesitatinrr, little-hearted measure would not have sUisfiod Britain 
if she had been in our position, and xxill not satisfy India 

We from India Sir, h.vxe appreciated the sx-mpathx xxith xvhich 
attempU have been made in this countrx to understand our 
difficulties and our aspirations The Lord Chancellor has st.atcd 
that this Conference is onlv the planting of a seed He has assisted 
in the planting of that seed, hut it is the spirit in which wo water it 
and tend it that reallv matters I earnestly trust that the spirit 
in which Lord Sankey has assisted m the planting of the seed will 
animate all in this coiintrx* and in India who arc interested in the 
growth of the tree of our vision I add my inhute of n-rateful 
appieciation to the kindness and hospitality which we a^ll have 
niei with in this count rv 

Khati Bahadur Haii: Htdaijai llawin If one surveys the work 
of the Cottfeience, one cannot but be struck by the extent to which 
mistrust has been replaced bv confidence, with such rapiditv that it 
15 not easy to believe what has reallv heen achieved So faV. Sir, I 
think the work of the Conference will alwavs i emain indestructible. 
I am sure that a solid foundation has been laid, and with that solid 
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Sii yoiii name will ever be associated as one wbo bas 
bad the sincerest intentions towards India 

The fntnie constitution of India will, I am sure, be sucb as to 
safeguard not only the interests of tbe majoiities but also tbe 
mteiests ^ tbe minoiities Tbe picture wbicb bas been drawn by 
tbe Lord Chancellor may fail to be of value if tbe finisbing touches 
of tbe aitist are not given to it Tbe plant to wbicb Lord Saniey 
nas referred may wilt in tbe uncongenial atmospbeie of India if it 
IS not planted on a congenial soil Ho constitution in India can 
WO] Iv, it IS a tuiism to say, if it does not give to India autonomy and 
responsibility In tliese two attributes of tbe future constitution 
of India every minority wants to take its legitimate share Lord 
Heading, wbo was applauded so mucb for bis speech, bas given tbe 
reservations which were latent in that speech cTbe Conseiwa fives 
have not blessed tbe pictui e painted for them It bas been expressly 
stated that tbe minorities and tbe Depressed Classes were definite in 
tbeir asseition that they could not consent to any constitution 
pioviding self-government for India unless tbeir demands were met 
m a leasonable manner I hope that our future deliberations will 
contribute to tbe solution of this question in sucb a way that it will 
meet tbe reasonable demands of the majority and tbe minorities 

Speaking of the Muhammadans of India, I can always say that 
our attitude bas been, as true and patriotic citizens and children of 
India, to contribute to tbe geneial welfare We have played our 
paid; and we will play our part, and I hope that in tbe future deli- 
berations tbe contributions of tbe Indian Mussalmans will not be 
insignificant I hope also that the constitution, when it is finally 
placed before the Bi itish Parliament, will be such as to eliminate all 
those suspicions and that distrust which are at present so evident 

I do really hope, Sir, that when we return to India tbe position 
will be sucb that we shall feel we have contributed something to 
bring us together for the common weal of India 

jff H The Maharaj of Dholpur Mi Prime Minister, P have to 
thank you for allowing me at this stage of our proceedings to 
express' my own sentiments as to tbe work which we have been able 
under your skilful and siiperpbetic guidance to accomplish When 
this Conference opened some nine weeks ago, tbe prospects before 
us, as most of us felt, weie none too hopeful Tbe situation m India 
was serious , those of us who are charged with the duty of informing 
His Maiesty’s Government of tbe political sentiments which exist in 
our country made, I hope, no secret of onr belief and reading of it 
We have worked at the Conference for nine weeks and we have 
tentatively arrived at some definite proposals In a sentence, we 
have laid^own the foundations of a United India That there are 
many difiScnlties still to be solved, many questions to be answeied, 

no one will deny , o . l-u 

In reaching this consumation I am happy that the 

TTi<1i5»-n states have played an important part As has been retog- 
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•Scoioiniy of .Sfnio foi TiuHa, fo all those memheis of His Majesty’s 
tiovoiniiioiit as well as to the representatives of the great political 
pai los of Ijiitain who have contrihnted so nixich to the progress 
la las hoon made I cannot rcfiaiu from acknowledging the 
mnnnei 111 nhicli the loprescniatives of British India have appie- 
ciated the porulmr position in which the Indian States stand to-day 
Ann in this conncfiion I should not be snrpiisod if one of the 
gjoalosj gains A\hich have accined to India dniiiig this Conference, 
Bhonid noi, pjoxe to lie a liettor understanding between the Indian 
•Slates and Britisli India nhieli has gronn up during these last few 
ueeivs f^rimc j\fmis(o[, the diffirnlties which loom before us 

aie still fonnidablc, but, at this histone gatheiing, I ventuie to 
thinlc, that, ne liaxe all of ns developed that spirit by which 
difPirulties are oveieomo T piay that the blessings of Providence 
nnn lesl upon the skies of the Confcicnce, and when the time comes^ 
foi ns to hnall} (lose, T hope all opinions and parties will really 
feel grateful, united and satisfied 

But, liefoie I eoiicludc, I must give expiession to the sati^action 
f feel at the lesulls of the Conference Nobody imagined that the 
gigantic task' of fiaining the future destinies of one-fifth of the 
human laee could be accomplished in the short span of a few weeks, 
but it gn os no small satisfar tioii that the basic piinciples of the 
selieine have been outlined And moie tlinn this, we, belonging to 
India and Biitain have, hv uoilang together aiound this Table in 
an ntnuisphcrc than uhich notliing could be more friendly, have 
boon able to undcistand each other "While tlie British Delegation 
lias leahscd the position of India, let me assure them that it has- 
lieeu amply jnoved, if it i (*(11111 ed to he jnoved, that Biitain desires 
sineeiely to help India foiwnrd When we came, we came with 
main misgmugs and anxieties ns messengeis of India to apprise 
Biituiu of tlic loal feelings of the people of India and to find out a 
lemedy I feel now, and I hope every othei Delegate from India 
will join with me, when I say that I am letuiumg to India as a 
mcssengei of Biitain, caiiying her coidial message of good-will 
and sinceiest fiiendship to mv beloved Motherland, a message which - 
I hope will be undei stood and lesponded to 

{At this 'point the Fume Mmistet u'as called away and 
Lord Sanhey took the chan ) 


Lt -Col G'ldney Mi Chaiiman, I have very few lemaiks to 
make at this stage of oui delibeiations when the curtain is about to 
fall on the Bound Table Conference Before we commenced our 
meeting to-day I was a happy man, happy in a feeling of deep 
giatitn^e to my Indian brothers for having passed a resolution a^ 
the .Seiwices suh-Committee which was ratified at a whole Conference 
Committee this morning which affmded ^ome consideration to my 
community But, Sii, with the Hmdu-Mushm controversy still 
unsettled and the refusal this morning of my Indian hrotheis to 
recocrnise’the vested and commercial interests of Europeanspn India 
i feel very pessimistic regarding the future self-governing India, 
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imder the nile I shall not imliilcc in anv Iniipinpe that 

be misundei stood or appeal inipinielul. but J » 

Sn. witli all tbe emphasis at my cominaiul, I feel, Awi i tins iiiicci- 
tamty, Avitb these tiio big pioblem-^ “^till unsettled, ilmi we, the 
mmonties, aie still living in the land ot (oiiieftuic and con-udern- 
tion and if I may add — grave apprchoiisiou of oui future in JncJia 
I hope I am wioiig 

With these bigger interests still unsettled T am seriously tlnnk- 
ino- what will be tbe position of the minoiities Each one of us lias 
stressed ns well ns we could tlmi ve lequire adequate statiitoii 
protection in the futtire constitution of India, and I feel sure that 
members of all minontv communities ivill loin me vheii I sa} that 
we aie giaiel’^ appiehenone unless uc do leceive that protection 
Eemember the settlement of the nindn-Muslnii pioblem is not the 
■onlv one Jit this Conference Tlie settlement of the other imnoniies 
IS also of great, if not of equal importance, and I uoiild ash a on. 
Sii, in settling the inteiests of these niiiioiities and the labour 
Intel ests of Incfin that Aoii and loui Go\eniment will rlearlv lealiso 


what we demand We do not ask for a coiitiiin.ince of such transi- 
tional and academic piotection as has been afforded to us in the 1019 
Government of India Act, dining the past decade Tliat protection 
is fo be found in the instruments of instiuctioii to Goieriiors, and 
is merelv of paper value, for not one of our interests has been 
adequately piotected in the past We arc non developing a new 
constitution for India, but we still feel so apprehensive that it makes 
us all the nioie anxious, Sir indeed ue are determined to stiess 
para IS of the Minorities Report Para IS of the Jlinonties 
Report was before the sub-Committee a few fiour'. ago, and with the 
other minority communities, I join in oui demand for adequate 
statutory protection of minorities with Courts of appeal, otherwise 
we, I am sure, cannot and shall not be a partv to aiiA' neu consti- 
tution 


The needs of mi' communitv aie len feu — economic and educa- 
tional but if these needs are not to be statutoiilv piotected, oui 
futuie IS indeed peiilous You kuou ab well as I do, Sir, uhat nn* 
needs and then remedies are, so I shall not again detail them But 
I do ask vou, ivhen the new constitution is being flamed, that aou 
will not fail the minorities in affording them adequate and ample 
statutory protection, and in particulai do I ask foi the Anglo- 
Indian Community occupying as it does a singular position — a class 
of His Majesty’s subjects whose peculiai inteiests you cannot fail 
to lecognise nor denv protection, because its claims aie not only just 
but constitute a moral and honourable obligation on every Bii'tishei 
and Indian and who aie oui joint trustees in the new India 


Mr Gavin Jones Lord Chancellor, first I wish to thank the 
Prme Minister, who has presided over this Conference, and your- 
self. Sir, who have presided over the Eedeial sub-Committee for the 
i^aiLng courtesy and patience with which you have treated us 
ihe success of this Conference is due to the fact that you. Sir, and 
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I also wisli to pay tribute to Tbeir Higlmesses aud tbe repie- 
sentatives of tbe Indian States for tbe patiiotic statesmanship 
^ey ^ave shown in coming forwaid willingly to federate with 
-Dritisn India I bey have shown statesmanship both in tbe interests 
X ^ interests, for it is quite certain that 

whatever happens m British India will have its repercussion on 
their peoples Moreover, India has now become a protectionist 
country, and fhey are wise m wishing and endeavouring to o-uide 
that policy In fact it is their right to do so '' 

I very much doubt whether the British Parliament weie right 
when they concluded the Fiscal Convention with the present Legis- 
lative Assembly with no representation from the Indian cPrinces 
That, Sir, IS taxation without representation 


The great problem of India can only be solved by a federation of 
all-India, and although there are many, many great difficulties in 
the Indian States before the pioblem can be solved, I considei that 
the problems in Biitish India are far greater because we have still 
to cieate our constituent States This is where I have great teais 
in regard to this future Federation m which I am keenly and 
enthusiastically interested in seeing that it is successful My i easoii 
for this IS that the British Parliament have, I think, made rather 
a fetish of democratic institutions, and have forced upon India at 
too rapid a pace demociatic mstitutmns foi which they are not 
prepared 

In support of this contention, I will only quote two things which, 
I think, confirm my contention One is that since the intioduction 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the Congress, which at one 
tune was a reasonable party, has now become a revolutionary party. 
That would not matter if it were not for the fact that theio is no 
effective opposition in the country to that party among the Hindus 
I maintain, Sir, that if you cannot find siifficient men in a counlry 
with loyalty to institutions, respect of law and order, and the moial 
courage to oppose revolutionary propaganda, that strikes at the 
root of democratic institutions 


The second thing I wish to note in legaid to democratic institu- 
tions IS that India is not homogeneous, and that if vill he a long 
time before India will be homogeneous It is moie varied than 
even the nations of Europe I think the Biitish Parliament now 
understands that separate electorates are absolutely essential ilns 
really stiikes at the root of pine democracy But T maintain that 
India can progiess without basing cioivthmg on a puic population 
demociatic basis Democratic institutions liad then biifli and 
origin m tbe Citv States of Rome and Greece, but vlx-n Koine 
expanded into a laige beterogeneou. Empire, tl.ey had to aba m on 
demociatic institutions DemocratK go^jeiumen is - > 
institution, and India is 90 per cent inral and betcingcneous 
I should like to quote Sn Jfitza Ismail, an Indian siah-rnan 
when speaknng of Bangalore, in lefeinng to the Indian Stab H 
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said ilmi It m the buluui States iilioje the .nmont r ,.sto,.is and 
hallo^^ed tiaditious can I)est endiiie, and he slneiidh added tlia , 
attei all, Eiuopeaii entintries aio hefriiining to dniihl Mh.dlui 
demociatic institutions aie the best fonn of piAernnieiit 


Kbir, aie the peoples of Entish India ^el^ dill'erent funu the 
peoples of the Indian States^ I do not think >o 
neonle of British India halloMcd (ustonis and tr.Hlitioiis. iJiev 
have and lie ignoie them at oui peiil The British hare done nuuh 
foi India thei hare tioaled a ncM India in the tonus, and in those 
towns denioeiatic institutions nie heginning to de\elo)), Imt the 
oountnside, luia? India, remains suhstantialK urn hanged bicnt 
Biitaiii iiob lunlGd Iiulin she ]\*\'^ boon UTnt((l hofore, nut 

I am hegummg io fear that bhe is failnijr nit('lh*( tualh in that 
IS endeavouiing to force U])on India institutions nhnh aie foieigu 
to Imfia, and which I am aiiaid max. unless ne Imndle them with 
gieat caie, bung India to giicf Indian fi lends here ate xeiv 

fond of quoting fiom Ediuniul Bnike Let me (|Uo(e one of his 
passages in nhich he states that “ a State is a jiartneisln]) not onh 
of the living, hut a paitnciship of the Ining ol the dead and of 
those who aie still to lie bom ’’ I \ci\ often tool that we aie a)d to 
foiget the paitiiership of the dead, and theiehx no aie linking the 
future of the living and of those still to he hoin Therefoie, Sn , I 
would plead with the Biitish Pailiameut not fiom their own point 
of view and fiom the point of mow of their own institutions, 
valuable as thev aie to homogeneous Gioat Biitain. hut from the 
point of view of a vast sub-Contincnt 


I do not wish to go back on tlie annonnroment of IDIT, hut I 
wish it to he cleailv undeistood that if demoiratn institutions ,Tre 
to be developed thex must he developed giadnallv Tlie fust tiling, 
Sii, IS to consider the fianchise, and the Erauchiso suh-Comimttee’s 
Eepoit* does not altogether please me it is too vague and too 
nehnlons I dnie sax- th,at that is an .ndv.antage because it has 
got to he considered bv another Fi.anchise Committee hereafter 
But I am veiv inteiested to see that the urban constituencies are 
separated fiom the inial that is to sav, that the fianchise is so 
airanged, and the lepresentation is so aiiauged m the Legislatmes, 
that the urban mteiests mil reallv he lepiesented TiniiFe I xxas a 
member of the Coimcil of the United Pioxmces. out of 100 elected 
memheis -41 weie uibau lawxeis, and xet theie weie onlv 12 urban 
constituencies Therefore the Fianchise Committee that will he 
foinMd should vei-v carefullv consider the best wav to represent the 
leal ■■ crests of 90 pei cent of lural India 

Another point I would like to emphasise as a safeguard for this 
democratic development of the Provincial States is that Second 
Chamheis should he introduced without doubt, and that they should 
be made strong and have po.wers so as to steadv and contiol the 
development xMthout allowing the mob to 'inn awax xmth the 
Connell 


Another point I xvant to emphasise is a point with legard to the 
Services l^ow the Services are leally vital to India and I maintain 
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‘tlint tlie Lenguc Coniinission lecoiuniendatious must be maintained 
tor some Qousiclerablc ])eiiorl, beeausc it is tbe backbone of tbe 
goierniiiont) of ruial India. You must maintain tbe best that you 
cau get in Die lurnl areas Also, Sir, ire must see that tbe Frontier 
Aimy IS kept sound, because tbeie aie people over tbe border irait- 
ing to pounce upon ncli India, including Hiissia and many countries 
up noitb, and we musi tboiefore guard tbe Frontier and keep our 
Army cfRcient Laslly, Sii, I nould like to quote fiom tbe Piime 
!Mini‘'iei s wise vords 11111011 be utteied at a banquet given by His 
Hig'bncss oj ^Miiai “ Constitutions aie made by tbe minds and 
from tlip cxjioncnce and Iiistoiv of tlie jieople, and only in so far 
as lie aic surcessful in uniting tbe past i\itb tlie future, shall ive be 
siKtessful in liclping India to le.il jiolitiral libeify.” 


/b S/in/a’of Ahmad Khan Hi Cbaiiman, I rise to express my 
views on the woik of tlie Found Table Conference I do so with 
mixed feelings T do not do it with a feeling of imalloyed satisfac- 
tion, nor do 1 do it witli a feeling of unielicved depression or gloom 
when I contemplate wliat we baie accomplished I wish to be as 
obiective, as impaitial ns I possiblv can Sir, in tbe consideration 
of the work which we have accomplished, it is always best, in my 
opinion, to take the ciedit and also tbe debit side of our account 
Tbe one question which I legaid a& fundamental to tbe solution of 
some of the iinjiortant pioblems with which we are confronted in 
India at tbe present time has not yet been satisfactorily settled 
I refei , of course, to the Hmdu-Muslim problem I regret to have 
to stale it, I am soriy to have to lefer to it, I do so only because 
I shall be failing in my duty to my community if I do not bring 
this mattei prominently before tbe English public 


It 18 a view which has been held by all persons who count, 
persons of influence and reputation, that we cannot say whether a 
constitution is good or bad unless we Icnow how it is worked and 
who works it If vou tell me, if anybodv tells me, what the forms 
of the Cential Legislature in India aie going to be, I must ask him 
who IS going to work it I must ask him who are the men who will 
contiol the machinery aud acquiie powei m the Central Govern- 
ment I -am by no means thrilled when I am told that it is going 
to be very democratic I do not object to it at all , hut I am entitled 
to know what the copimunities and classes will be, of which, the new 
Central Leo'islature will be composed The constitution of Mexico 
IS one of the most perfect pieces of machinery one could think of 
On paper it is almost perfect — perfect in the amount of liberty 
conferred on the individual, peiiect in the giant of power to the 
Letrislature, perfect in the subordination of the executive to the 
Legislature, and the realisation of the more up-to-date principles of 
parliamentaiism and democracy which have been made so fam^ar 
to us by the glorious example of the American system Yet how 
does it woik in actual practice P My reply is that it does not work 
at all Mexico has no constitution There is a revolution every 
SIX months As Lord Eice informs us in his classical work on 
Modern Democracies,” it is one of the most remarkable pheno- 
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TMth the piobleins of their States Of cotuse they do not like it 
Olid do not yrant it TTe do not wont eithei, and*' want to confine 
<nu selves to oni own pi oblenis Bnt the ii i esistible niai ch of events 
will shatter the thin wall that Sepaiates the tiro Indian into 
innumerable fiagmeuts I am visualising the futuie, and pioieetin.r 
myself into futurity 'Oliat I mean is tins When the le])le^onta" 
tives of the Piinces in the Assembly vote upon and discuss questions 
concerning Biitish India, then States are bound to be nltiinatch 
subjected to discussion by people of Biitish India Wien tlio 
Piinces take an active pait in Biitish Indian politics, lepiesentatnos 
of British India would also like to exeicise the right nav discliaicre 
the duty, of discussing pioblems of Indian States I c\ant to 
■emphasise this point because I believe it will be found in intnal 
woiking that the Princes cannot build a Chinese vail lound tlioii 
States ]^ot only will they or then lepiesentatnes ha\e to ( onio 
in regularly to the Assembly, but theie will be so main shuttles of 
suggestion, imitation, influence, and example woikinc, soniotintes 
openlj^ and vigoiouslv, at othei times imperceptibly, ^ flint the 
distinction between Biitish India and Indian State?, vill di&ajijieai, 
foi all practical pui poses, and India vill act as a united, lioiuo- 
geneous countiy on many important pioblems 

This is, Sn, niv conviction If we apply this test, and this test 
•only, we are justified in saving the pioposed roiistitution has hnen 
tlie gieatest means of bunging about tlie unity and the solidaiit-s of 
India and the complete fusion of the vaiious classes tliat const if ate 
Indian society 

Sii, I sliould like to lefei to one oi tvo othei jioints vliich lune 
been covered by the Repoits of tlie vaiious sub-Committecs and I 
would in paiticulai draw the attention of this lionoinablo I)od\ (o 
tlie excellent woik done by the Seivires suh-Coniinittee IhcMoiis 
speakers have alieadv lefeired to it A closoi examination ot the 
sub-Ooiiimittee vill sliov principles foi vlncli l^Iushnis liave been 
stnving and fis^hting foi a long time have been lecogniscd J icfci 
ill parthular to tlie piinnple of secnniig fan and adequate sjiau' in 
tlie public servnes to all communities, and to the poilibn dealing 
with the Anglo-Indian ( ommunit;\ I am sure evenhodi Ihtc will 
admit that that community has done great things ioi fndin, and 
that the suh-Committee has acted in a inn just, nav. goiu'ions 
niannei 


Befoie T sit down I should like to ni.ike flm affitmh ot Co 
■Muhammadans of the United fhoiime- quite ih-ai ^^'e lime to m i 
on any mcasion ojiposed any adiantc citlor in the {’mlie m in tto 
PioMlKOs WelKiAeuevii ii icd to < leate an f Ktrr in Ind-a HmI 
has novel been oni de-ire oi om wish On the lontian, i' * kav, 
.aid that we will fight slionld.n to should, i v i.h om bn thn n k-i flo 
cause of India, the fanso nt onr romnion Moflieiland But. uinl. 

we have said that m h.ne at (he sauu ( mo mob djerboP ,bo 

i.,lcai as we pos-iblv <an. tliat onr s. f, gnat dn -m riybl lb, ngbi 
foi which we have been furbtmg foi vim- rnttC a pn mud md 

gunianteod. and befni • T s,t down T *' ‘I' ‘J 

nf our coinmuniU embodied in the Delhi n-olntom Imu nm b. m, 
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met, and tlie Muslims ot United PioMiices 

disappointed at tliis aspect of the nork of the Kouiul iablc 
Conference 


1/, Shia Roo Moil that the prmcedings of the Confcicnce aio 
dranm^ to a close, I want on hehalf of nn collca-ue M) Joshi aiul 
myself, to make a tcit brief statement to indicate the point oi men 
of the Indian workeis Let me say at once that n o c annot entertain 
any warmth or enthusiasm foi the piinciple^^ of the ncu constitu- 
tion which haie emeiged as a lesult of the disrussions in the laiious 
sub-Committees He wanted a statutory declaration of the rights 
of labour, laboui legislation and its administiation to be a Vedeial 
sub]ect, the light of impleineiiting intei national obligations, and 
pai'ticiilaily the couTentions of the Intornatioml Labour fonfer- 
ence, to be a concern of the Fedeial GoToinmont the introduction 
of adult sufirage, and, lastlv, if special inteiests were to rontniuo 
to en 3 oy the rights of separate representation adeejuate representa- 
tion of lahorri in all the Legislatures 

Sir, we cannot hut express oui mis^iMiigs that in the new con- 
stitution unless a ladical levismn is made in the later stages of 
discussion the position of the workers will not only he not better 
than it IS to-da>, but m soine icspects it will he dcfiuiteU worse 
VTe aie not ceitain of tlio '■tatrifoiy declaiation of riglits Accord- 
ing to the Eeport of the Fedcial Structure suh-Comniiltee. labour 
legislation is not to be a Federal snbiecl hut is to remain a Central 
subject The plain meaning of this is that labour in India will 
have to be prepared lieieaftei for strenuous opposition in tbc 
Federal Legislature from the capitalists on tlie ground (hat that 
legislation will not applw to the Indian States Jforeover. such 
protection as has been afioided during the ]n«t ten rears to the 
Indian woikers by tbe Intel national Labour Organisation at Geneva 
will cease to be eSective in a Federated India Theie can be no 
question in futnie of ratifying the conventions and lecommendations 
of the International Labour Confeience under the new constitution 

Hot only adult franchise hut even a wude extension of the fran- 
chise was opposed by certain members of the Franclnse siih-Com- 
mittee "We do not Icnow how far the claims of labour for adequate 
representation will he met, but there is no gleam of hope in any of 
the proposals that have so far been made, either by the Governtnent 
of India or by the various Provincial Governments We must 
point out that if the rights of the workers are ignored theie is 
hound to he a senons upheaval amongst them 

Sir at this Conference other voices — ^those of the Princes, the 
capitalists, the landlords and the middle classes — ^have tended to 
drown the cry of the imder-dog The masses m India have little 
or no concern with the contioversies and the disputes which have 
figured so largely in onr proceedings Their essential needs are 
food education housing sanitation and the barest necessities of 
life which are in milLons of cases hevond their reach to-day Will 
the transfer of political power from a foreign eovemmeut to a 
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combmatioii of lepresentatives of the Princes (nominated, not 
elected), landlords and capitalists make an appreciable difference 
to the masses of the Indian people ^ 

Sir, let us not overlook the significance of what is happening m 
India to-day There is a revoluntionary spirit working m the 
sphere of politics How far the legitimate aspirations of the Indian 
nationalists will be satisfied by a constitution so full of reservations 
and qualifications in every aspect of it, I shall not attempt to say 
here, but the solution of India’s political troubles will not be 
the end of the period of unrest, the relations between landlords 
and tenants, and employers and employees, will have to be suitably 
readjusted before India can have peace Let me record my firm 
conviction that the real problems of the India of to-morrow are 
economic and social. 

C 

Sir, Mr J oshi and I have been askmg ourselves during the time 
that this Conference has been sitting, what message can we take 
back to the workers in India So far we fear we have not been able 
to formulate one that would assure them that their mtei'^ests will 
be safeguarded We shall be failing m our duty at this Conference 
if we do not make it perfectly plain that a constitution which keeps 
labour legislation outside the jurisdiction of the Federal Legis- 
lature, which deprives the workers of the protection which they 
have enjoyed so far as a lesult of India’s membership of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, and which is based on a very re- 
stricted fianchise, can never be acceptable to the Indian woikers, 
and we hope, Sir, that before the prmciples enimciated here are 
translated into a Parliamentary measure, these fundamental defects 
will be removed 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao My Lord Chancellor, we 
have now arrived at a stage in our pioceedings when we are called 
upon to make some concludmg observations on the whole work of 
this Confeience Many decisions have been taken, many pomts 
have been reserved for further investigation, and the mpthod and 
manner in which this further mvestigation is to be conducted has 
not yet been referred to Without anticipating anything that you 
and the Prime Minister may say as regards the method of this 
further investigation of points that have been reserved for 
further consideration, I trust that machinery will be devised which 
will be satisfactory to this Conference and to the people of India 
for these further stages which are absolutely necessary to complete 
the work of this Conference 

I need not say that the lesults attained so fai have received the 
wiUmg assent of the thinkmg people in India, and that many 
deviations from the general framework settled m this Conference 
will be generally in conformitv with the public opmion of India, 
and that it will adequately meet all the national aspirations of the 
people of India 

Sir in order to produce a satisfactory atmosjiheie in India for 
the consideration of the results of this Conference, I also venture 
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to ftuik tUot 0 ckooge of policy m legnul lo *■“' I’f '*h°t 

Bituction m India is also alisolniclj iicccssaiy, and I trust hat 
before we disperse from tins coimtij we shall have the saiisfacUon 
of hearing hom the Prime ilinistci and yourself that there will be 
these adequate measures to produce that calm and satisfactory 
atmosphere m India for the consideration of the uhole subject of 
Indian constitutional development As voii know, Sir, many ot 
oiir countrymen are now in jail, and some of the leading and most 
influentiarmen are not able to give any attention to tins subject 
till the steps which I advocate are taken by His llajesty s Govern- 
ment in this matter I can only say this, that without adequate 
consideration of all tliose people, members of the most influential 
oro-anisations in India, who are not able lo give any attention to 
this subject, I do not tbink that the work of tbis Conference will be 
complete in anv manner wbatever I need not say much more on 
that subject Sir, and I trust that we shall depart from this count rv 
with the satisfaction of knowing that the Government of Great 
Britam have done evervthing to give us in India an opportiinitj of 
discussmg the various proposals made in this country with those 
who are not now here You have already said Sir, that there are 
many wise men in India and I hope that those wise men will be 
given adequate opportunities to examine the whole of the scheme 
and to make their contribution to the work of this Conference in 
any manner that may he decided upon hereafter 


Sir, there are two other remarks that I venture to make lYe 
have evolved a constitution which I trust will not he departed from 
in regard to the spirit in which it has been made Many deviations 
will he necessary in the scheme, but I trust that whatever may be 
done m the futnie, the essential framework that has been settled 
here will he adequately kept in mmd by those who may have to 
deal with it in the near future 

Another matter that I should also like to say is this, that the 
fuither progress of the work of this Conference should not be done 
in the same leisurely manner as has been done in regard to previous 
constitutional development, namely, years and years, the matter 
being again referred to the Government of India, and then the 
Provincial Government, and then the whole thing to come up ao-ain 
for reconsideration here The various stages will have to be speeded 
up if the work of this Conference is to be successful Delays aie 
dangerous in putting off things from time to time, and I also venture 
to think and impress upon yon and other members of His Majesty’s 
Government that whatever machinery you devise, it should work 
for economy of time and speedy progress of the scheme that may be 
ultimately adopted 

Having made aU these prelimmary lemarks, the only matter to 
I should make reference is the question of the finance of the 
whole scheme We have had no occasion or opportunity to consider 
how the Eederal Government is going to get on, and what the 
financial arrangements of that new constitution will have to be. 
Bir Walter Laron’s scheme was conceived imder entirely different 
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conditions, and I really do not know and cannot say wlietliei tliose 
proposals will fit in witli tlie Federal Structure that you kare 
de-^sed, and witli the ProTincial constitutions wliicli will work 
under your new scheme Therefore, Su, I think that the whole 
question ox firiaiice iias still to be esamuiedj and we sball have to 
go verj^ carefully into the question of financing the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as the Provincial Governments imder this new con- 
stitution, because, after all, without adequate finance no Govern- 
ment can succeed, and one of the difiiculties of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme has been want of adequate finance m the sphere 
which has been transferred to Ministers in thta Provinces 


Sir, something has already been said by my friend Mr Jayakar 
to the effect that an attempt should be made here and now to 
transfer at least some portion of military control to the Minister in 
the Federal Government I entirely agree with him, anff’I suggest 
that a Committee should be set up immediately to consider ways 
and means for effecting this transfer and separation of adminis- 
trative and legislative as well as financial control m regard to the 
Army which vests now entirely m the India Ofifce On this matter 
so great an authority as the Esher Committee have made this obser- 
vation “ We are at the same time confronted with evidence of the 
Continued reluctance of the India OfiSce to relinquish into the hands 
of the Government of India greater freedom in the administration 
of the Army, even in cases where this could be done without com- 
promising the administration of the Army at home or contravening 
the sound principle of uniformity in military policy We are 
strongly of opinion that greater latitude should be allowed to the 
Governor-General in Council and the Commander-in-Chief m India 
in matters affecting internal military administration, in order to 
secure efficiency and especially the greater contentment of the Army 
in India ” ^ 


How, Sn, I venture to think that if in regard to Army adminis- 
tration and Aimy finance the existing state of thmgs is to be con- 
tinued, because it is to be a reserved subject, and the India Office 
will undertake the same meticulous control with regard to financial 
administration matters with regard to the Army, the position will 
be entirely hopeless I think that this, question requires immediate 
consideration, as does also the question of reducmg Army expendi- 
ture in India 


The whole of the scheme will be judged in India by the consider- 
ation as to what extent India wiU be able to defend herself m 
future; and if no adequate arrangements are made, and if any 
scheme is devised either with any mental reservations, or with the 
idea of not securmg adequate and satisfactory advance in regard 
to Indianisation, I may say at once that the old state of things will 
continue 

I was a member of the Skeen Committee, and I can inform you 
that this question of the Army and the Indianisation of the ^y, 
and arrangements to enable Indians to shoulder responsibility for 
the defence of the country, was said to be the fundamental frame- 
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■work of tlie new constitution ]f there is nnVvfn^hirc in this re- 
spect I think the whole of the scheme will he reicctcd in the roim- 
trv therefore appeal to you, Sir, aiul the British GoTcrnmcni , to 
say that this question of 'determining the pace of Indianisation 
should he examined as carefully as possible, and that a 'ver^ gener- 
ous measure of Indianisatiou should be initintod at once 


There is onlv one other matter with winch I want to deal, and 
that IS this We have been informed that a Committee has been 
appointed to "O into the question of the financial adjustment 
between GrearBritain and India in regard to capital charges nnn 
other matters Those questions have been ponding for a long tune 
I trust that the terras of rofeiencc to that Committee will be piil)- 
lished in India and that the enquiry will be public In that way 
an oppoitunitr will be given to those who arc interested in ibis 
matter to ventilate then views with regard to Ibc roduetion of mili- 
tarv expenditure and also for a proper distribution of expenditure 
between Great Britain and India Tins i<^ one of the matters wbieb 
has been agitating public opinion in India for so^eral rears 

I do sot wish to add anything more except to sar that I am in 
an optimistic mood, and that I inist that the whole of tlio srhenie 
will be received m India piovided adeipiatc safcgnaids and trnnsi- 
torv arrangements are made, for respousibilitr to be transferred as 
earlv as possible 


.Sardar Vjjal Stnqh This Confeienec has .Tclnevcd a large mea- 
sure of success in manv directions Lot me snv at tlic outset that 
the gieat ciedit for the success of tins Conferome is due to the 
Prime Minister, because of the deep s\nipntln and interest which 
he has taken m the Conference It was sometimes a miracle how 
he kept himself cool and collected in the midst of heated (L-'tus. 
sions 


In ext to the Prime Minister, rou Lord Chancellor, desene tlie 
sincerest gratitude of all of us for the wav in whirh vou have con- 
ducted the deliberations of that most important sub-Commiltco. the 
Pederal Structuie sub-Committee Ko one Icnou more about the 
subject than vou did Ton alwavs came prepared with a wealth of 
■detail and information Xou were all sweetness and conrtesx* 
personified It is due to rou mamlv, and to T,oid Beadnig's st itos- 
raanship that the most difficult and the most important constitu- 
tional problems have been solved with such a substantial measure 
of agreement The Secretarv of State for India’s interest in India’s 
aspirations has alwavs been felt behind the scenes The Chairmen 
of tiie various snh-Committees also deserve our sincere gratitude for 
the wav in which they have conducted the deliheuations of the 
various siih-Committees 


of features of the Conference have been the Scheme 

of Federation and responsibility at the Centie Federation no 
longer a distant ideal, as it was when we left the shores of 

India Thanfe to the patriotism and broad vision of the rulmcr 
Princes, that distant ideal is now almost an accomplished fact The 
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constitutional proposals maj* have their shortcomings, hut surely 
they are not at present intended to he in their final shape Opinion 
in India null certamlj^ have a great influence in bringing them to 
the final shape by which the legitimate aspirations of the people of 
India will be satisfied The discussions in the Federal sub-Com- 
uiittee have indicated that the British Indians need have no fear 
from the representatives of the Indian States They wiB be as 
patiiotic as the reasonable and stable element in the British Indian 
educated classes vill be The danger of Federation in the sense of 
Provincial as opposed to the All-India patriotism will have to he 
guarded against, but I am sure the Federation shows a broad vista 
and a gloiious futuie for India, which could never otherwise have 
come about Full Dominion Status with all its implications is 
now a question of a few years Federation without responsibibty 
has no meaning, and Then Highnesses made it abundantly clear 
that they would not federate unless they shJired the powers and 
rights they surrendered for the common object In that way they 
have V hole-heaitedly associated themselves with Indian feeling 
The important achievement of the Conference, therefore, has been 
this, that, with the exception of Defence and Foreign ii^airs, the 
responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature in all other 
spheies is complete Safeguards need not frighten any one They 
will be carefully examined when the details are worked out in the 
interests of India alone, as Lord Reading pointed out 


Another important result has been that out of the deliberations 
of the Defence sub-Committee, Mr Thomas, by his tact and 
humoui , cut short the deliberations and brought matters to an issue 
with lightning rapidity, but I consider its decisions to be of the 
utmost importance to India Though we could not lay down the 
pace of Indianisation in the Report itself, yet in discussion it was 
made clear that the Repoit of the 1922 Committee, which contem- 
plated complete Indianisation in 30 years, should be the chief con- 
sideration of the Expert Committee to be set up 


Then, Sir, we have in the Provincial sub-Committee evolved a 
scheme of complete responsibility for the Provinces, aE. subjects 
are to be transferred to non-official Ministers responsible to an 
elected Legislature on a wide basis of franchise This la by no 
means a mean achievement The only unfortunate feature has 
been the absence of a just settlement of the claims of the various 
Minorities It is really painful that after long and piotracted 
negotiations, both privately and in the Minorities sub-Committee, 
we are still without a perfect solution of that mtricate problem, the 
Minorities I do not propose to allot blame to anyone or to any 
section That would serve no useful purpose , nor do I desire here 
to justify the claims of the Sikh community I only beg of the 
British statesmen and the Majorities to consider that the mam 
political powei m the Piovinces is sroing to pass from the British 
to the Maiority communities The Minorities have, theretore, 
nateal apprelieMions Wien it is lecognised fiat commmal 
feeimfr w not erfmet and tlat coimniuial piinnple is bound to 
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pait and paicel ot dio 

ioie -^Kould W gonoioiK io tlio MmoritU'- 1-'‘1 tlx; Mnx>r»tx - -> 
tliatlUo^ Ivfixeabcu-ouf <^ciun(:. »ii<l that tllx^ nr.' fan U prot. ri.al 
men il\c% do <^0 lho\ mil mar. h alonj: mil) <lie Majxnlx ^ 1 Iif 

Maioiitics sl)ould take a le-on fiom Kpxpinn lu^U^ ^^h•>n -J 
similai pioblow loiifrontod 1. i:\pt /‘x,'blnl ^ ‘ 

^’ahonalist loader, a-iccd to -ne lx tlie M 1 n^nt^ )i. fnll U 

nantod men that ofior na'- in-.d( in a ponorrm'^ '•puiv ihx 
MiuonTv look ad\antau:e of it in a reaM.nalde in nm. r nixl ttx wix-h 
Que^lion of tUe MniontV na^ <o\\oi\ If tlx- Tlnxlu*^ nniil. trml 
the Mn.^lini'! and the l)e]>ro^<^ed ('la-'-^t-- in tlx' '-anx* ‘•art of iva_\ , 
and the Mu^lnn" in the rnniah w.nild ire it the S’kh*' in the •- mx' 
spint, the ncrNoU'oiP'-' in the mind- of Minoriti''- nonl.l ili^- i]']x ir 
tVe Mould then foixet mu minor diff. r. nc' and \ .vil ur tlx 
betterment of humanit\ and our -tar\inu lO'intr. a- dnltir. n o. 
(he -ume soil 1 do hope th it liefnie the nev. . .'n-tituti<*n x bronnlx 
into finm diapo ^vc -h dl 1 h> able to -(d\e (hi- nroldi m 'il-o 


Furthci Sir 1 -lionld like to mile an linield'' '•np'ri -timi lor 
rvliuh 1 think (hero i*^ a ere.il iiei(--ii\ e 'dl ualx'' th it (hi- 
constitutional -elunie i- .rxiiitr lx Xt throan nje n for di t ix- on 
and con-truitwo iritxi-m in India aixl 1 mi li all oi n- m i-h tha* 
thx^ SI heme -honld he di-i u— ed vnd th ti npinixii- -ix>nld he , ' pr. --- 
ed on it in a spirit of ooodmll 'in.’i rt in iinm-jihex of ptM. e I.> 
ensuie that point of \u'M 1 Mould heo ill dm Ibiii-^ -t d- -nx i' 
here to con-ider and the I’r ne tlini-l. r and llx' Se ret u\ t>f S(n'e 
for India paituulirh tx (nn-td“r th\t ij i-ni r.'h i-. tie p.dite d 
piisonoi- not (oiiiu'.ted Mith un Mident .iime u xd’ > rt u.' i 
healthv atmosphere in mIixIi all die-i prepe-d- \.ill he .on-nlered 
in ealmness pome and xondMill 


Fiiialli Sir Ihaietoihink dl the Fiui-h pt oxh' lor ih< li< it 
hospit ilitr they ha\c -hown n- .dl ihimiuhoui out -t a in vd.- 
cuuutn 


''lUihir t s, lh''ie i- me thuiir i.’ixh 1 ux—t 

mention We are ill a-toni-heti .it the uonderful patume ,iud 
unruffled temper mIikIi all tin Ifiiii-h -i it.'-iiit n ind politu nn- 
have shown throuehout ihe pioieedinir- of mu (hmf.'roiue I nm-t 
Biibniit that tin- is a <rreat hi-(oin oMa-mn (his Oonfeit'ixe and 
the greatest point that we ha\e aelnored in (his Conference i= the 
bringing of the Indian Stales into (he Fedeial G(>\eTnment Ihe 
idea of (hmkuig of India as ]tn(,sh lixh.a and Tudiau India alM.u- 
sounded like a sort of separation mIhcIi ncier gave pleasure to the 
mind ISow there IS something (onnnon in the mIioIo conntrN , so 
that when we sav India we can alnavs moan the whole tluim I 
repeat the idea Sii, that ne have sown a seed of mustard and I 

^ tnustard-the relation between 

Butisb India Iso doubt a groat foundation is laid 
but I will say imless that plant comes up and grows and tl cse 
relations are made stronger till'thon I would always lofflc "non h s 
little plant with a certain anxiety and I am sore tlmt nil i 

,0 even- loS W l”VTe:v's 
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QI C commg lip every day If witli that anxiety we look after that 
plant and take care of that plant, I feel sme that it is goine to 
develop into a very big thing indeed 

Another great thing which we have achieved here is that we 
liave removed a lot of misunderstanding between the British and 
the Indians by coming into direct touch with British statesmen 
heie, and I am suie that when all of iis, who with our advisers and 
othcis make more than 100, I think, go back to India and spread all 
over that big land and talk about your intentions, and assure our 
coiintiyineii tliat you all mean well to India — I feel confident that 
llicie IS going to be a good feeling very soon created between this 
country and my own land c 

Thoie is one thing that I would like to submit to the Rt Bon 
the Secretary of State for India, w'^ho happens to be absent at this 
time, and that is that this constitution may take time to be com- 
pleted , but there is one immediate necessity in India, and that is 
tlie economic necessity Theie is no doubt there is a slump all over 
the world, but we have a saying in India — I might first repeat it 
in Pun]abi, and then translate ih — " IVangi nahaigi kia aur nichori 
gi kia ” ? c , “ If a woman bathes nude, she would have nothing to 
rinse water out of ” So India is already very poor, and in this 
slump her condition has really become extremely critical, and she 
requires some immediate remedy India cannot afford to wait; 
they want just bread and butter to live, nothing more than that at 
piesent, and so I would submit to the Rt Hon the Secretary of 
State for India to attend to that immediate need of India at once, 
and not wait till the constitution is completed 

One thing more about this question of finance We have seen 
Sir Walter Layton’s Report, I am afiaid we have not discussed it 
much, but the point which he has raised in that Report about taxing 
the agricultural income will hit very hard those innumerable 
people, tho'se millions of people who are really the loyal subjects of 
His Majesty, because land already does not bear anything in India 
I need not go into details, but this is a fact which can be gone mto 
later on , but I would submit that this point should also be made 
clear as soon as possible, because land is already so heavily taxed, 
according to the theory of the Revenue Department it can be taxed 
up to 50 per cent of its net income, and, as you know, the Revenue 
Department of the Government of India must have fullv availed 
themselves of that rule, and there cannot be much scope left for 
taxing the land income 

In the end. Sir, I would just thank the British statesmen who 
aie members of this Conference, and the British public in general, 
who have really been so kind to us during our sojourn in this 
country 

(The Conference adjourned at 5-20 p m until Monday. 

19th January at 10-30 am) 
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the delibeiataons oTer ivluch you, os iend of H s “^“9 “ 
monl have -Dxesitled yritK sucli conspicuous tact and sympaiuy ai 
rsl YOU will not be^uipnsoc at tbe fsiic whicli 
many of us feel to take stock of tlie progress wliich has been achiev- 
ed ^We met m an atinospheie ubicb, though not witho 
gleams of hope, was almost oppressive in 

ft cast upon us all o The representatives of the Indian States and 
of British India alike, though conscious of the earnest desire 
Maiesty’s Government and of our British colleagues to understand 
and to consider India’s claims, were uncertain as to what response 
oui advdtacy of these claims would evoke On the British side also, 
there must have been a laige measure of uncertainly as to what 
form the demand of the Indian representatives would assume as 
to whether communal difficulties would hinder unanimity among 
the British Indian lepresentatives as to whether the Indian States 
and British India would hold divergent views m legard to the 
powers and functions of the future governmental structure For- 
tunately, as the Conference proceeded with its work, mnnv of the'e 
doubts and difficulties were cleared awav Tlie communal piohlem 
and the problem of the minorities still, alas, remain, despite the 
best efforts, for wbicb the whole of India must be grateful, of states- 
men from tbe British, the British Indian and the Indian States side 
But it 18 encouraging to notice that these difficulties have not hin- 
deied the unitv of the demand, put forwaid from the Biitish India 
side, foi political advance For, it must now 'be plain, has the 
peculiar position of the Indian States, with their nexus of rmhts 
and obligations linking tbem to the Crown, prevented their repre- 
sentatives on the Conference from associating themselves whole- 
heartedlv with the representatives of British India in uoikino- foi 
the common advancement, honour and dignity of India as a whole 
Some surprise has been expressed Mr Pume Minister, at the 
readiness with which the Princes and repiesentatives of the Indian 
btates have accepted the idea of Federation and have proved then 
willingness to make the sacrifices of sovereignty which they will 
necessarily entail Yet long before tbe meeting of tbe Confmence 
we made no secret of out belief that Federatira offered the only 
possible method by which the Indian States and Bntisb Indm 
rpmn If'^/^Pether m hnilding the Greater India which was a pre- 
requisite to Dominion Status We were not blind tn A i 
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Btiuctiire of tlie conetitutiou of India along lines whicli it would be 
difficult to claallenge 

Tlieie are, of couise, many impoitant details wliicli must be dis- 
cussed and settled, but I do not tliink tliat we were asked here to 
settle details Indeed, I liave observed tbat in tbe work of the 
Conference, success bas been most easily acbieved wbere we bave 
concentrated upon tbe formulation of general principles, and bave 
lolegated details to discussion on a subsequent occasion However 
tbat may be, tbe main principle of Ifederation stands accepted 
and I echo tbe confident hope expressed tbe other day by His High- 
ness Tbe Mnbnraja of Bikaner, tbat by far tbe larger proportion of 
tbe vStates will come into tbe federal structui^ at once, and tbat 
tbe remainder will soon follow We bave all made it clear, bow- 
ever, that we consider ceitain tilings to be essential We can only 
fedeiate witb a Britisb India wbicb is self-governing, and not with 
a British India governed as it is at present Next, just as we do 
not dcsiic to dominate Biitisb India, so we cannot consent to 
Bntisli India dominating us We want to enter tbe Federation as 
equal pailners in a great and honourable enterprise, under condi- 
tions which will safeguard the internal autonomy of our States, 
and secure for oui people all the advantages of citizenship in a 
mighty country It lias been the misfortune rather than the fault 
of tbe (States that they are less wealthy and less populous than 
British India they bave been kept in artificial isolation their 
interests have been relegated to tbe second place We trust that 
more equitable conditions will bencefoitb prevail, and tbat our 
people will not find themselves debarred from the prospect of 
honourable advancement 

But, Mr Prime Minister, if Federation is to come into existence, 
and if our work at tbe Conference is not to go for nought, it is 
necessary for Great Biitain to declare her intentions towards India, 
and tbat without furtbei delay The troubles which we a'll deplore 
in India are laigely the pioduct of despair, and of a loss of faith in 
tbe efficacy of benevolent intentions divoiced from prompt and ade- 
quate action You may say, if you will, that this is a matter for 
Britain and British India to settle, and tbat, in this matter, the 
Indian States bave no right to speak Yet surely, we Indian 
Prmces are also sons of India , and the ills from which part of our 
country is suffering cannot leave us unmoved Moreover, nothing 
which seems likely to promote haimony between Gieat Bntain and 
British India is a matter of indifference to us No section of tbe 
Conference, I am sure, welcomed more heartily tbe courageous and 
inspiring speech of Lord Beading, than tbe representatives of tbe 
Indian States We join without hesitation in asking that our coun- 
try should acquire that honourable status within the Empire which 
can alone satisfy the aspirations of her sons And may I respect- 
fully point out. Ml Prime Minister, tbat the Princes of India 
eannot be called agitators or irresponsible people We have a great 
stake m tbe coimtry , we should be the first to suffer if chaos and 
anarchy were to ensure Any administrative breakdown in India 
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would mrolve us, foi more quictlv wo““lle 

Pmcerof ludmf X'*jom m Mgmg upon tile GoToinmcul nnd 
people of Bntajn, tlie necessity for couiageoiis, for generoxis,, 
LoLpt, political advance If xre are prepai eel, after full 
ation of all tlie circumstances, lieaiing in mind oiir oxvii position, 
onr c^reat responsibilities and tbe niagnitiule of oiir stake in the 
country, if ive are prepared to accept for ourselves, and to recom- 
mend to 0111 brother Piinces for then acceptance, tbo ariangements 
^bicb ire have been devising during these many iveeks, need any- 
one in Britam hesitate? The risks are far greater for iis than for 
yon hfay I then appeal to all irho are hesitating as to the expedi- 
ency or the safety of granting India’s request for control over her 
own afiairs, siib3ect to safeguards duiing the transitional period, 
to remember that this request has the support of those on this side 
of the Table? I yenture to think that the Indian States and their 
Rulers have a record of devotion to The Throne and Pei son of Ills 
Ma3esty, and of attachment to the British connection, which lends 
a certain weight to the attitude that they are now adopting , and I 
confideaitlv appeal to all parties and persons in this country to take 
a line which is courageous, hroad-mmded, and in the best traditions 
of British statesmanship 

I conclude. Mr Prime Minister, by appealing to you as tbe head 
of His Ma3esty’s Government The announcement which wo are 
eagerlv expectmg is being awaited with painful anxiety by one- 
fifth of the entire human lace Will voii not confirm the confidence 
which brought us, vour colleagues and well-wishers, to this moment- 
ous Conference, and enable us to ■secure foi the constructive work 
which we have performed under your able guidance the co-opera- 
tion and the support of the rising nationalism of our country® 

I/r"! Svbbaiaijan Sii, may I on behalf of the women’s Delega- 
tion express our appreciation of the valuable work of the various 
suh-Committees I think that the amount of agreement which has 
been achieved ou general principles is a suh3ect of congratulation to 
the Committees concerned, and particularlv to the Chairmen who 
have steered their barks through difficult water I do uot know 
how anv of us, British or Indian, could have contemplated the 
future if these suh-Committees had not given iis the hopeful mes- 
sage that runs through their Reports I would also like to take 
this opportunitv of expressing our deep appreciatiou, Sir of your 
personal services to this Conference As Chairman, vour ability 
crasideration and sympathv have helped largelv to create the 
atoosptere of pence and giod-will which hare prenoiled even when 

.ho,r s r"* ‘‘avo been nnder consider- 

ntion A. one of the smallest minorities on the Conference— though 
m nninbers we are hy no means small in onr country— the women's 
Delegation has f^ays been conscious of vonr helpful and svmna- 
fhetic attitude They have also had the privUege If sermnv 3; 
vour Chairmanship ou a suh-Committee which presented pemiW 
difficulties, and voim inevlai.stihle sympathy a% patlrw™ 



most renmrkable and even moTing. I cannot believe that sucli 
■earnest efforts vnM go vitbont ibis reward, and I feel enconrar^od 
and hope that success will nltimately be achieved in finding a solu- 
tion of this most difficult matter While we feel that these Benoits 
give ns food for hope, we must remember that they are onh pro- 
Tisional, and consequently ^ve leseiwe our final judgment on them 
Let us not foiget that the filling in of the picture piesents nearlv 
as many pioblems as the designing of the outline "We have a veiv 
giave 1 esponsibihty to oui country, and I personally do rot believe 
that India will accept a form of G-orernment whicli, wliile con- 
ceding general pimciples of responsible self-goveinment, contains 
details and reservations which might make it in reality something 
different from that Sir, we want to take back witli us to India 
the hope of a scheme which will contain the essential details as veil 
as the general principles of lesponsibility Nevertheless, ue under- 
stand the anxiety of some of our British fiiend^ on ceitain heads, 
and we think that such anxiety should be met, as fai as is consistent 
with our national aspirations, in a sympathetic and conciliatory 
spirit But I would ask the representatives of Great Britain to 
remember that it is the spirit rather than the letter of the i,flation- 
tlnp between the two coim tries which should be the governing 
factor, and that a generous gesture may achieve more in tlie long 
run than raising many difficult barriers in the shape of leseivntions 
I believe, however. Sir, that if the filline: in of the picinie can lie 
approached in the same spirit of good-will that has been apparent 
at this Conference, the hopes that we now enteitain will not he dis- 
opjuiinted Lilce our fellow Delegates we, too, are glad of the asmi- 
ance that the details of the general scheme will be earefullv uoiked 
out bv bodies which will be well veised in then subiects. and will 
have full Imowledge of conditions in India We aie also glad that 
British and Indians are both to be represented on these bodies and 
we hope that they will number among their mombeis uoinen as 
well as men. We shall anxiously await the Deports of these hodics, 
hpcausp the success of the whole schenip and the satisfaction of the 
aspirations of the Indian nation will depend upon the roiuliisions 
thei' leach 


Sir, we are interested in all matters conceinimr our eounln , and 
we aie particulailv conceined in the question of the polilieal status 
of women in the new India, and have explained nnr (asp to the 
Franchise and Minoiiiies snli-Cominitlees We do feel most 
earnestly that if India is to take hei iightfnl place ainonir the 
modem nations of the world her women slinuld he giAon full (qipni- 
fnnity to contiihnle their share to her service 

Mav I here expies® the tlinnhs nf mv colleague Beyinn Fthah 
Nawaz and mv'^elf for the ronrtenus and ssnipathetir he.iring vlinh 
we have received from the siih-Committees ^henemi ve hni( put 
forward our piopnsals on behalf of vomen We hopr' that the 
political status of women vill not he forgotten at future ronffidK* - 
and committees and we desire to record our thanl.s to flip Scck tan 
of State for India and to the Yiccrov for haMoy icfovniw-d an 
important principle hv inrliiding vomen at ihn CoufeieiKe 
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jocis of cojiDiion concern, I should like fo pay my tribute also to> 
tJiose leaders of opinion in British India who have given their 
political aspiralions a Federal colour Further I should like to 
point out how <rreat a misfortune it would be if this mighty scheme 
could not soon be started on its gicat caieei 

I desiie to explain, quite biiedy, the attitude of my colleagues 
and myself of llie C'onseivatne section of the British Delegates 
Our aim has been to skotcli tlie main outlines of a constitution at 
once so flcxililc as to meet the differences of the federal units and so 
firm as to create a strong cement of unity in the Centre for the 
manifold diAeisitics of Indian social and political life We have 
done our best to fiee 0111 minds from all of the old unitary adher- 
onces and lia\e shaped the new structure, so far as we can, on purely 
fedoial lines We have tried to divest ourselves of the passion 
foi ])iocedcnt and not to look with suspicion on any new proposal 
meiel}’’ because it vas not embedded 111 some older constitutional 
system Biitish Parliamentarians though ye be, we have not 
t bought that our Parliamcntaiy methods should be traasferred 
yholcsalc from Westminster to Delhi We have suggested that 
ye miglit yell consider for India the Swiss or American Parliament- 
aiy models and tliat de\olution of authority from this country to 
India IS not incompatible with a separate legislature and executive 
on the Suiss or American plan We were anxious that the Central 
Lcgislatuio should be so composed that the tie with the Provinces 
should be firmly impicssed on their constitution, and that while 
making lays for all-India they were acting as the agents and inter- 
preters of Piovinces and of States We put forward the idea that 
the self-goyeining system for the Piovinces should at once be put 
into action so that the views of the responsible Ministers of those 
Provinces should add their experience to that of this Conference in 
appioving or modifying the new constitution We have striven to 
give to our ideas a practical and working form It was suggested 
in debate that it did not matter so much how the machme was con- 
structed provided it was worked in a reasonable manner We do 
not want to exercise the ingenuity of our Indian legislators by 
increasing their dilemmas Above all, we would try to avoid im- 
necessary complexities In letters and constitutions the simplest 
is usually the best We are very mindful of the promises and 
tmdertakings that have been given by past Governments to India, 
We are keenly interested in her political aspirations, and when we 
have been discussmg what are called the constitutional safeguards, 
we have been moved by no desire to fetter Indian freedom, but by 
the necessity of carrying out our Imperial responsibilities 

It 18 o-enerally admitted that certain subjects must be reserved 
to the Crown It is admitted that certain reserved powers must 
remain with the Viceroy But those who heard the discussions 
the last few days will realise that there is great diversity of opinion 
as to what these safeguards should be and how they should be put 
into force There should, I submit, be no haziness on these sub- 
jects It IS imperative that whilfe safeguards are necessary the 
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;;r3 to tooigirSe Semt^y of Slolo • ah tms ..oc=.- 

soiy to secure a rrortiug constilulioB FucUon 
dislike, all tliose e^il demons tliat ^ve noiild like to banish Iroin 
India, 'sviE rise again and multiply if, tliroiigb any lack of vision, 
Tve fail to set out the limits of authoiity 


I cannot discuss the safeguards in deiail Ilicv aic sol out in 
page 203 of the Gorernment of India pro])osols Jlut it is in ic 
interests not of mere authority hut of general confidence lliat the 
protection for minorities are clearly to be set out Again, as 
regards the financial securities, it has been suggested that ain 
limitatiou of their powers implies a distrust of Indian Ministers 
Hamng’had many years of political life, and having known a groat 
many Ministers, Biitish,and other, I, perhaps, ha\c not the sumo 
supreme confidence in them as Mr Sastn and othci s I am express- 
ing no distnist of Indian Ministers when I sur that, for the present, 
it would assist them and would make their task easier, if the finan- 
cial safeguards he so drawn as to give confidence to the groat com- 
mercial and financial community, wherever it may bo situated. 
Again, in transferring power, the British Governnient cannot bo 
indifferent to the interests of those who have trusted to lior protec- 
tion and security 


I confess that I listened with sui'prise to the resorv.ations made 
in some quarters on Friday last to the complete cqunlitv of treat- 
ment, which I had understood it was agreed on all hands should bo 
awarded to British traders and British trade I must make it clear 
that our future attitude will depend upon such equality bciu'^ 
accorded I shall he obliged to withdraw what I am about to say 
now untess that condition is fulfilled It must not he assumed in 
any way that we consider that these constitutional difficulties and 
requirements are not capable of solution If the safeguards can be 
made effective with care and good-wull, and if our practical problems 
can he met in a workmanlike spirit, as I believe they ca^ be, then 
we shall not hesitate to accord our assent to a new constitution 
because it mvolves a transfer of new powers and responsibilities to 
Indians It is agreed that opinion neither here nor m India is to he 
presented at the end of this Conference with a scheme that mnst be 
accented as a whole or rejected It is agreed on all sides that many 
problems are still left over and may perhaps be thought over in 
order that public opmion may have further time for reflection and 
for compromise All we ask is, and surely it is not an unreasonable 
Sip?’ squarely faced and fairly 

so™ 0 seed .h.clz mey develop sSk a lot S ” fa" wtl 
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plantei of many trees, I tnoTv ^-ell that it is not fiom seed oiilr 
that yon can prophesy the tree It is the soil and the sun, tlie lain 
and the seasons, the protection and shelter from animals and wiutci 
winds that deteimine whether the plant shall be a poor stunted 
thing, or become a giant of the forest raising its crown to heaven 

I have sat in silence so long on the j\Imorities sub-Committec that 
I^may be allowed one obseivation on the great communal dilBculti, 
hio doubt it IS a matter of regret that no settlement has j'ct been 
leached, manifold and smcere as have been the efforts of the leaders 
on both sides to bnng one about When you are dealing with tlie^e 
vast commimities, so different in then history and social customs 
and religion, yet livmg side by side m India, lorg patience must be 
shown in many negotiations before settlement can be reached vhich 
not only gets thn seal of approval of the leaders, but receives the 
leady assent of their millions of followers who aio unconscious of 
all that ti avail of spirit through which the leadeis havcT passed 
before the terms were arianged The lenders themselves must 
consider how fai their views on political advance are aftected oi 
what methods they would devise to combine political adiance vitli 
communal seciuity But it is manifest that, unless a satisfacton 
agreement is concluded, the success of any future conslitution must 
be gravely leopardised Again, the pist claims of the Depressed 
Classes, of the Anglo-Indian community and othei Minoiitios must 
be satisfied 

In conclusion, I would like to say how caincstly no dosin' that 
our labours if not now, yet in the months to come, mav bnng peace 
and secuiity and good-will to India It is of such \ast moment that 
suspicion and distrust should he e.xeicised and good-vill and 
baimony between India and this countiy be lestored T hacn 
alwavs held that both countries can contribute to tlie voll-being of 
the other not onlv in mateiial but in spiritual values ns veil T 
trust that m tlie coming montlis the seals ni.iy he affixed In 'tins non 
deed of paitnership hetvecn the two countiies Jla-y the leaders of 
India freed fioni the fevers of non-co-opoiatinn, bend all flicir 
enetgies to the furtherance of tlieir gieat constnirtuo task 


U U The Htfaharajn of Ahrar Prime ^Minister and 1113 f(>I(o\.- 
colloagues of the India Pound Table Conferrme Afifi .ihoiif 
nine vooks of labour stoutly undertaken and nnirh jir coriipli Ik d, 
and one dav ahead into vhieb wo luao nftiialh pliinmd. tin (|ms- 
tion before me is vliat to say Still inoie iinpoilant h Hm )iif)l)li in 
of vbat not to sav W 1 i.it vokK varfaie ha^. i.igtd ithin tin < 
vails of St James's Palace' 


What hopes have been aroused vilhin it-. preMiot'., am! Ime 
human breasts have at times rear lied tlir pinnarlf and at of lei 
times subsided to zero A day Imme if ..n\om mil vi it tlm 
Chiinbers ]ie v ill dueo'-er vitlnn ilu <• v.dls Uu' dmob mI' e* oi 
.-erenitv Think of the hi-torc tin - vall . fonld ic]ah if oah ffi«: 
had tongues T What histone= ec-n of tlm Pound I'oUh tonf. r. 
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coda not neiT toble and ftoBC waUa snpreased .£ only they were 
X'e-e th. .» net the Brst tae - 

that a Conference has W oonvened^ wLm^B^e |reetmgs, 
S-tienTotLS^e have "■‘,,,»rnt "Cd 

mtst”h‘v?M°ena,'^nd so the Bound Table Conference on Indm, 
havmv passed through fair weather and rough seas, is now reaching 
the lalt^lap before it passes the iniinmg post, to he 
It has achieved suticess Even the decisions that we give at this 
moment will be to some extent onr own creation, but the things 
that survive will, comparatively speaking, be the realities 

■>so compliments, wordy warfare or cooings and wooings will 
count in the end We have been pledged for life to love oni 
motherland, India We are attached to the great comily of our 
domestic fraternity called tlie Empire We are glued to that great 
centrifugal force called England, 'with which we are united 

Bv what standard, then, must we judge? I suppose all judg- 
ments, to somie extent, must be biased, but before proceeding furthei 
I applv one test and one alone who loves India best and England, 
simultaneouslv 


And now I take leave to proceed to mnndane afiaixs I shall not 
repent those four days of general discussion wkich preceded tkis 
Conference, when we attempted to create an atmosphere in which 
the work of this organisation could be conducted It is natural, 
however, that the momentum of those utterances, like all things in 
life, after a certain time shonld lose tbeir force, and so, Prime 
ilinister, before we take leave of your shores and of tliose ivlio 
have helped us, we desire to create a new momentum which will 
suTMve, I hope, longer than those to which we have given expression 
m the beginning 


But I must now carry yon away from the Conference into the law 
of life which IS expressed by the single word expansion Divinity 
gave birth to individuality which developed into community 
society, imtionality, mtemationality, universality, merging back 
into the Divinitv But in this circle my country for the last few 
centuries has by no means been what she was in the past, and one of 
the causes which has led to this degeneration kas been tlie narrowing 
of her scope of vision But an event occurred m the liistory of exisU 
eiice which is now coming to fruition The Aryan rales uarted 
from one another, one lived in the East from Central Turkestan to 
Cape Comorin and the other founded numerous dommiona anfl 
empires, countries and republics m the -West whicli has wTthese 
duintegrating factors Those who lived in the East bounded 
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"tliat tliey became introspective In tbe \V est, tbese races arrived at 
parts of tbe eartb ivbicb ivere beautiful, natuie surrounded tliein, 
generous yet simple. But Destiny bas agam brought tbese tvo 
Aryan races together smce one bimdred and fifty years, and vba't is 
to be the results of tbe consummation? Tbe mystic civilisation of 
tbe East is unable to survive tbe marcbmg forces that suriounded 
it from tbe West but, if I may say so, tbe West will soon decay 
unless, during its leisure hours, it is not able to turn its thoughts to 
sometbiug outside mere pounds, shillings and pence, something 
outside meie tiade and cnmmerce, something outside mere so-called 
high standards of existence And so tbe East and tbe West have 
come together again, tbe East a child in political organisations and 
in matters of commerce and trade In the We^c — and here I must 
'discrimnate — ^tbe majority see nothing more beyond their noses 
than bow tbe City -and its finances can thrive on tbe raw materials 
of India, but neither with gims, whether with powder and cannon 
assisting tbe one side, nor similar powder and cannon marslialled m 
fbe force of words by Lord Rotbermere and others, can bring things 
fo an ultimate union of tbe two Aryan races unless — however feeble 
tbe flesh may be — tbe spirit is willing to unite Why are we woi Ic- 
ing here in England ^ Why are Englishmen united with us in 
Inwa? Hot because they are unnecessarily afraid of events that 
are talcing place in my country as a philosophy of despair, nor 
because we aie seeking gams and profits through sweet words and 
oratory for our Country, for according to the great Law none liavo 
over achieved anythmg except that which they deserve, and os that 
■applies to mdividuals it equally applies to countries But my joy 
-according to my own individual and humble conception is that the 
unification brought about by Destiny of these two Aryan races is 
ultimately, if one has the courage and foibearance, going to produce 
a, civilisation by which India will be pioud of England and England 
will not be ashamed of India But we have to bite many “ biter- 
bits ” in the meantime If we keep our vision high the results 
will accrue If we not swayed by those who do not wish us well 
in your country, Prime Minister, or mine, or even outside both 
our Homelands, then it is not they whom we will condemn for 
having led us astray but we ourselves for having been led astray 
fiom our ancient principles of unified brotherhood This mnj' be 
conceived to be insipid sentimentalism, expressed in a mere jumble 
of words I for one shall remain undisturbed by any encomiums or 
words of disparagement And now let me come dovn to mnterjal 
facts But before I do so I will utter one more sentence Ruielj', 
Prime Minister, if the East does not forget its culture that has 
enabled India to survive these thousand centuries, do vou think, or 
does anyone conceive, that we cannot wilh confidence look ahead to 
the future and realise that, when all is said and done, unsaid or 
undone — what will count will be that foi winch striving souls aimed 
and which, according to their dictates and ideals thev uKimafelv 
achieved And so, have not each one of us, -uhateier partv or 
nationalitv, country or denomination we belong, to make a rontri- 
bution according to our ideals for the one common goal’ 
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Sometaae. >t May •‘“f 

ne-rer can it be ciicn^cnbed by momentous nature 

the fact that the problems before us “XTyou come to 

^^“thT"b» — I 

bffeU ftat arre^dts are somettag of .hioh we need not 
feel asliamed 

But our Conference is not tBe end of our ?^r 

compels us to believe that we must take sometlimg back to India 
XLvritb we may survive, but that kas never been tbe Bource of 
salvation to any country All that counts is encased in that one 
Tvord ‘ ‘ Worth ” If we are worthy, if we have proved worthy - « 
shall prove worthy, then we need not be proud hut we shall feel 
gratified at haviim served our Homeland, our Motberland, our 
Country and our Empire 


The prmcipal scheme that has been before ns has been the evoiv- 
ino’ of a system which is nltimately going to lead to that happy con- 
sinumtitiou Tv^liicli I like to describe QS tbe United States ot India 
within the Empire in order to achieve this ideal we have worked 
on this scheme of Federation under which term come all the other 
points that we have been discussing during these last few months. 
Lord Sankey originally made out twelve points for our considera- 
tion, and I am glad that they have escaped the fateful number of 
fourteen pronounced by the late Mr Wilson, of America, and have 
brought us to grips with the actual situation of the future 


The component elements of the Federation, the type of Federal 
Legislature, its powers, the number of members, the method 
whereby representatives from British India and from the Indian - 
States are to be selected, the constitution, character and powers of 
the Executive, the powers of the Provincial Legislatures, the consti- 
tution, character, powers and responsibility of the Provincial 
Executives, the provision for Minorities, the problem of establishing 
a Supreme Court, the Defence Force and the relation of the Feder^ 
and the Provincial Executives to the Crown, have been the twelve 
items round which we have centred our deliberations 


The Federation that we have been attempting to devise is one of 
a unique character, for the reason that we are bringing two Indias 
together mto a political imty where, each, working out its indivi- 
dual domestic and internal problems, each will combine together for 

f Federation scheme which in the 

Smon Report and the Government of India Despatch was looked 

whV’ ^ V contmpncy has become an actual reality and 

.... L «.„e “ 
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tive unity m races and creeds, iritli a comparative unity in political 
organisations, these questions have been more complicated in regard 
^ I^d.ia because we have to contend witb so many difierent races, 
as well as with the ancient system of rule laid down by our Hai 
JNeetis, the exponents of wbicb are the Indian States. 

On our Bide of tbe table, we have attempted to make a contribu- 
tion of wbicb I bope our fellow countrymen and others present in 
this room will not have reason to say that we in any way put a spoke 
in tbe wheel. On tbe otbei band, we have bad it stated by no less 
a personage than tbe Prime Mmister of tbe present Government, 
by the members of the British Delegations representing tbe Con- 
servatives and tbe Liberals, that tbe attitude which tbe Indian 
States took by coming into this federation has revolutionised tbe 
situation While we are not revolutionaries in tbe strict sense, we 
are glad that for tbe sake of our country and its mterests, we have 
contributed to this vast change m tbe bope of its ultimate success 
Its eventual realisation lies m appreciatmg two basic prmciples . 
iirstiy, on which we are all agreed, that we want India to aspire to 
tbe highest status possible witbm tbe British Empire itself , and, 
secondly, and no less a fundamental prmciple, that we must each be 
left free to go our own way in working out our internal problems of 
tbe Provinces, of tbe Centre, or, on tbe other side, of tbe Indian 
States according to our best dictates and of our human capacities for 
tbe happiness and progress of the people destined to have been placed 
in tbe hands of our respective Governments For while the one 
cannot dictate to tbe other as to tbe best method of goveinment 
for all, I tbmk that it is not altogether an unfortunate factor — in 
fact, I believe that it is for tbe common good — that we Lave two or 
more systems working out their proposition towards our one common 
aim inside the federation It is only by mutual understanding of 
oui lespective lights and privileges that we can m unanimity and 
unity work out our united goal There will be tendencies for the 
sparks to fly from one side to tbe other, and as none can afford to 
get themselves encased in water-tight compartments, I am sure that 
under oui two different systems — tbe ancient of tbe East, tbe 
other the modern of tbe West, for tbe sake of our Motherland, we 
can still arrive at our very laudable goal for tbe benefit of India 
Responsibility at tbe centie of tbe Government of India is a ques- 
tion on which a gieat part of tbe success of this Conference depends, 
and a great part of tbe success of the future governance of tbe 
country, and while certain subjects have been reserved, we hope 
+bat tbe spirit will move and conceive ideals on all sides that will 
help towards tbe working out of satisfactoiw solutions in the shortest 
space of time 

In Africa, where there was more or less provincial Government, 
almost autonomous, when the constitution was framed and devised 
for that country, it took a sudden plunge from provincial autonomous 
Governments to a unitary svstem British India seems desirous of 
takincr a plunge in the opposite diiection, of making the Provinces 
more*^or less autonomous and making the Centre responsible 
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i can quite unrlcT'^taiul tlic ]»onit of \icu lu ir iiit 

opinions that no constitution can ho fraincA or h i cpt if iMiU 
this question is settled hut wohne woihcd iml the coii' titnt'on aiio 
this question surela uith pood-will on ill sides is one th.it is not 
onlv cajtahle of adjustiiient hut one that must snnii find i -nhition 
acceptable to the spirit of our Conference md. m so f ir a^ i- 
hunianlv possible, accept iblc to the peojile and to the ne\ fiii\ em- 
inent of India It IS not for me to po into these details ns th> 
essentiallr rest holivccn the several comiminitios m British India 
There must iindoiihtcdlv he a proat dcil of pne and t.ihe hut if the 
higher vision is kept m view, I am porfoctlv certain that this solu- 
tion IS hv no means impossible and I hope cientuallv that India’s 
sons will rise so lupli that, uith the ideal of her nationhood hcforc 
them, these commnnal and sectional forces will inorpc into a iiliole 
and enable British India to po forward as one united hodi 

In order to assist to this end, the Indian States came in as co- 
equal partners with British India never, I hope, to ohsiruct or 
dominate bnt always to help and huild , and it is on the basis of a 
light understanding that the Indian States have the sincere desire 
to help India to rise to its fuU stature, and, similarlv, with the 
desire of British Indians to realise, appreciate and guarantee the 
position of the States that thev, too, loin hands for our common 
consummation 
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I to your GoTernment. I do not 
tliiniv tliat m the whole wide world if I had my choice, and if it is 
not presumptuous on my part to say so, I could have selected a hm^er 
benevolent autocrat than you have been as the Chairman of this 
Conference. You have guided its deliberations • you have tahen 
part in its proceedmgs, you have done your best to save time, and 
to save India s face. And look at the result ! I am sure it is one of 
wJiicJi the Labour Party need not feel ashamed and of which India 
will be proud. 


Lord Sankey, whose deliberations I have watched with great 
interest, has been a towering force in this Conference, and so many 
eulogies have been already passed that if I subscribe my quota to 
them I hope it will not be out of place. He has guided the debbera- 
tions of the Federal Structuie sub-Committee m ftich a manner that 
we have really come to conclusions that have virtually laid the 
foundations of our future India His tact, bis patience and his 
readiness at all times to assist us have been of the greatest value 
To the Secretaiy of State and other members of the Defection I 
would say that while they have spoken but little I am not altogether 
unaware of the woik that is done behind the scenes, and I hope 
that it will be left to Mr Wedgwood Benn to see the consummation 
of his desire, as being what he described m a sentence at my banquet 
a year ago, a true servant of India The wonderful staff organisa- 
tion that we have had m this Conference, dealmg with gigantic 
reports and submittmg them to us in time have had a Herculean 
task ; but how wonderfully and extraordinarily well they have per- 
formed it Our gratitude is owed to them all It was said to me 
the other day that the millionth word had been spoken m the 
Conference I think that another millionth word will be spoken 
when we go out to India, and many more million words will be 
spoken when the sub]ect goes before the House of Commons and 
Parliament But I look really to the outcome When all these 
words will have vanished into the air, as they have done already, 
and these rooms and this haU become silent, and when these reports 
will find their way to oblivion, except such as are studied by the 
constitutionalist afterwards — every word that has been spoken will 
contribute in its own silent way towards the great task before us 


I am thankful, Mr Prime Mmister, for having had this oppor- 
tunity of expressing some of my sentiments in this Conference, and 
I have sought your indulgence at somewhat greater length than I 
myself would have wished, but I hope it is permissible in such an 
important gathering to express some of my sentiments for which I 
have not been able to find time to give expression on other occasions 


And now, Mr Prime Minister, so far as the present work lies, we 
have done our task Tours will begin this afternoon when you 
make the great declaration It is on that that India has its eyes 
focussed Ton know aU that we desire, you know what India 
wants and you .have said it m your speech at my banquet this year, 
fls well as on other occasions, and it has been stated in clear words m 
the Report of the Sankey Committee It was prommently brought 
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•Af bring that unity for God, for England and for India. 

May (iod assist and bless yon and may England save India by seeing^ 
acioss the rough seas to the hoiizon so that the drawn and the day 
may bring sunshine to India and the Empire over which the sun 
nevei sets. 


Amhedlar Mr Piime Ministei, the Bound Table Con- 
ference has had to grapple with two most important questions which 
must aiise m any attempt to organise the political life of a com- 
munity The pioblem of responsible government was one of them 
and the othei w^as that of representative government. 

On the question of responsible government in the Provinces 
I have v^erj’^ little to say I accept the report of the Committee and, 
sub3ect to my dissents, I stand by it. But regarding the question 
of responsible government in the Centre I am afraid I take a 
different view It would be dishonest to say that the Beport of the 
Eedeial Structui’e sub-Committee does not contemplate a change m 
the buieaucratic foim of government as we know it to-day But it 
would be equally dishonest for me to conceal from you my opmion 
that this change is shadowy and not substantial, and the responsi- 
bility IS bogus and not real 

The Lord Chancellor told us that be had sown the seed and it 
was for us to tend tbe plant Sir, we are indeed very grateful to the 
Lord Chancellor for the great pait he has played in tins momentous 
Conference Grateful as I am to him I am not sangume that the 
plant he promises will grow I fear the gram he has chosen for his 
seed IS sterile and the soil in which he has cast it is not congenial to 
its growth. 

I had submitted to the Loid Chancellor a statement containmg 
my views on the future constitution for Federal India I do not 
know whether or not the Committee on which he presided considered 
it, for I do not find any reference to it in the Beport of the Com- 
mittee on which he presided I adhere to the views I expressed 
therein, and I cannot give my approval to a constitution which so 
largely departs from those views Indeed if I were given a choice 
between the existing system and the cross-bred by the Committee I 
would prefer the existmg one But, Sir, if the constitution for the 
Central Government contamed in the Beport of the Committee 
satisfies Sir T B. Sapru, who has been the friend, guide and philo- 
sopher of this Conference, if it is agreeable to Mr Jayakar, who 
proclaimed himself the representative of the youth of India, and if 
it pleases Sir A P Patro, who speaks, as he says, m the name of the 
Non-Brahmins of India, it is not for me to oppose My attitude, 
therefore, is that of one who does not approve but who also does not 
obstruct I will leave it to those who bless it to carry it through 

• Note The speeches from that of Dr Amhedkar to that of Sir Akbar 

Hydari on pages 438 to 469, which are marked with an asterisk, were, by 
leave of the Conference, and in order to economise time, handed m as written 
speeches instead of being delivered • 
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Tins attitude is all tlie more agreeable to me because I have no 
mandate from those -whom I represent regarding the form of govern- 
ment But I have a mandate and that is, vbile not opposing 
responsible government, to see that no responsible government 
was established unless it was at the same time accompanied by a 
truly representative government It is when I look at the achieve- 
ment of the Conference to find out how it has dealt with, the question 
of representative government that I feel most disappointed The 
franchise and the representation of the different classes in the 
leo-islatures are the two pillars on which a tiuly representative 
o'overnment can rest Everybody knows that the Ivehru Committee 
Sad adopted adult suffrage and that that part of the constitution 
framed by it hdll the support of all political parties m India 
"When I came to this Conference I had thought that so far as the 
question of franchise was concerned the battle had already been 
won But in the Eranchise Committee I was completelv disiUu- 
BioneS I found to my great surprise that all those who had signed 
the hfehru Eeport had done so with mental reservations, so much 
so that it was difficult to persuade even the Indian Liberals to 
consent to enfranchise 25 per cent of the population for Provincial 
Legislatures The franchise for the Central Legislature is no doubt 
an unknown quantity But I havj no hope that it will be such as 
to make the Central Legislature more representative of the people 
than the Provincial Legislatures are going to be A franchise so 
limited must necessarily make the future government of India a 
government of the masses by the classes 

Pegarding the question of the distribution of seats among the 
majority and the various minority communities, we all know that 
there is a deadlock The deadlock is largelv due, in my opinion, to 
the mischief done in the past I am suie that if the authoiities in 
India had acted m the past on the principle of justice to all and 
favour to none, the problem would not have become so difffcult of 
solution. The British Government set different values on different 
communities according to the political use they made of them and 
gave to many communities an extraordinary share of political 
power by denving it to the Depressed Classes in a measure which 
was thfeir rightful due In this matter the most aggrieved com- 
munitv is the Depressed Classes and I was hopmg that this Confer- 
ence would proceed on the principle that what is wronglv settled is 
never settled and give to the Depressed Classes their rrghtful quota 
of seats by a revaluation of the old values But this has not 
happened The claims of the other minorities have already been 
acknowledged and defined All that they stand in need of is 
alterations and amendments to bring them in conformitv with the 
enlarged structure and increased scope of the new Government 
Whatever be the alterations and amendments, no one will dare to 
furrow out the foundations , that have already been laid down The 
case of the Depressed Classes is totallr different Their claims 
have just been heard Thev have not eren been adjudged and I 
do not know how manv of them wdl be admitted To niv mind it 
IS not improbable that having regard to the helplessness of their 
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positio^ the claims of the Depressed Classes for representation may 
be Tsrnittled down to satisfy the ever increasing scramble by other 
communities who are manoeuvring not so much for protection as 
tor power 

Im view of this I am bound to make my attitude perfectly plain. 
As the rights of the Depressed Classes m the future constitution are 
not defined, any announcement that might be made on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government regarding the introduction of responsi- 
bility in the Centre as well as in the Provinces should make it clear 
that any advance in that direction must be on condition and subject 
to^ an agreement between the communities which would provide 
effective safeguards for the lights and interests of the Depressed 
Classes I must emphasize the gravity of the situation and brmg 
to your notice that no announcement will be acceptable to us unless 
the position is made perfectly clear m this behalfj and that failing 
this I and my colleague will be unable to accept the responsibility 
of participatm^ in the further work of the Conference, and ifill be 
compelled to dissociate ourselves from it Sir, in asking you to do 
so, I am not asking you to do more than give effect to your pledged 
word The British Parliament, and those who speak for it, have 
always stated tliat they are trustees for the Depressed Classes and 
I am sure that what they have been saying is not one of those- 
conventional lies of civilization which we are all led to utter to 
keep human relations as pleasant as possible In my opinion it 
is therefore the bounden duty of any Government of His Majesty,, 
and more of the Labour Government, to see that that trust is not 
betrayed and let me tell you, Mr Prime Minister, that the Depressed 
Classes would regard it as the greatest betrayal on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government if it were to leave us to the mercy of those 
who have taken no mterest in our welfare and whose prosperity and 
greatness is founded on our ruination and degradation 

Por saying so I will be called a communalist by the nationalists 
and patriots of India I am not afraid of that India is a peculiar 
countiy and her nationalists and patriots are a peculiar people. 

A patriot and a nationalist in India is one who sees with open eyes 
his fellowmen treated as bemg less than men But his humanity 
does not rise in protest He knows that men and women? for no 
cause are denied their human rights But it does not pick his civic 
sense to helpful action He finds whole classes of people shut out 
from public employment But it does not rouse his sense of justice 
and fair play Hundreds of evil practices that injure man and 
society are perceived by him But thev do not sicken him with 
disguk The patriot’s one cry is power and more power for him 
and for his class I am glad I do not belong to that class of 
patriots I belong to that class which takes its stand on democracv 
and which seeks to destroy monopoly m every shape and form 
Our aim is to realise in practice our ideal of one man one value in 
all walks of life, political economic and social It is because 
representative government is one means to that end that the 
Depressed Classes attach to it so great a value and it is because of 
its value to ns that I have urged upon vou the necessity of making- 
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Tour aeclnrntion sul»iect <o its fulfilment You nmj icll me tliat 
tke Depressed Classes 1mA o Aoui sympatln . My rcpl} is, lor a 
stricken people nlvftt is n anted is cornet lung more concrete, poinc- 
thiiiK more defined Yon may despise me for kern- undulv 
appreliensiAC. ^epK is keetei to lie despised for too anxuiu« 

apprehensions ratiici than bo uiincd In too confident a secuntv 


' Rao Rahaihir Panmr Schiiin lliMn<i to sav a fen nord^ in 
support of the rc-olntion nlndi yon h.nc pl.irod before the Coii- 
feroneo inav I on bebalf of niv coiuiiuinitA I mean tbe Jiidi m 
Christian coininnmty as a whole — pue eTpiession to a feolinp of 
satisfaction at the* com Insvons irrued at In the \ arums -ub- 
Comnuttecs so fai a* tbc^c concln■^uln'' po }da\ I aho st vte tb it we 
are prepared to phn oui [)ut and in ike oni own eontnbutinn to tbe 
pnblu weal in that non -‘-oU-po\ ernintj Indn wbicb ve bojie will 
in the n.pir future be luouplit into oMsteiu e is tbe ullnuate miti onie 
ut the Wink oi tins (’i.nfereme That lontnlmtum imn perhaps b<> 
not leri imu h , it will lumeAei rout nine to be as useful and 
mdispousable in the tntuie a« it b.is lieen in tlie pnl 

When I sa\ thui we iie piepaied to pln\ our part. I do «o in tbe 
tulicst hope n i\ muMition lb it the constilntion whu h i« to usher 
m that ^■ew Ituhi w lU eii.ible tis to do mn part b\ pninp tis an 
oppoituiutA ut sor\ 11 e in the le^isl iture as well .is on tbe adininis- 
tratue sule In einpow oi iiit: iis»to st>iul to the \aiious lepMslatiie 
bodies peojde who will bo truh oni jepresent tli\ os wliieli I feel we 
will bo .tbio to do onl\ throutrb a soparitc cleitnr.ile. specially a^ 
we h ippen to <ons(itute onl\ a \ei\ “tnnll i>ioportion of llie lo1 il 
population 

I am sure the new ((institution will 'e( ure lo iis tlic' riplit not 
inereh fieeh and without icsti unt to profess .md prailise but .nho 
to ju(\uh our lelieioii m oiii own «uuntn , that it will .ijso safe- 
cu.ud thi iiphts iiid uit(M<’sts of iiiu leliouuis charitable and 
ediu atioiial institution' iiul th.n tlun will not be pi trod in .a 
position of dis i(l\ ant ipe with reioieioe to otliei sjnular institutions 
The iipht to brine- up and eduialo <nii i hililren in an atmosphere 
I oneeuial to om own cultuie aiul pnncipUs is one whu It wo bold 
sacred and I hope th it the (oiistitution will ■setnro to tis to have the 
iifflif to have OUI own si hools entitline them at the same tune to a 
fair and equitahle treatment in the in ittei of aid from public funds 
I oHmi merelv that we and oui institutions mat be treated as 
Indian If I lav emphasis on this it is because of the fact that in 
the past bv a tortuous inteipietatioii of tbinps at least in one part 
(d mv eonntrv rehpions and charitable institutions belonpinp to 
r-itholics hare been treated as foreipn bodies and acoordino-lv 
siibieeted to a differential tieatnient I hope that m the Tndmn 
India which we all look forward to we shall all he treated alike 

It IS because the pistice of all these claims have been recoo-msed 
in the conclusions of the sub-6ommittees that I feel myself in a 
position to welcome them wholeheartedly With these rio-hfe con- 
feired on ns hr the constitution I would trust to the t^ood^ll. and 
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li I may , with due respect and in no offensive spirit say so, the good 
sense ot the majoi communities to see to those rights bemg respected 
to us m actual piactice, and I do so with the greater 
confidence, as I am sure the constitution will enable people truly 
lepiesentative of the community to put forward their case fearlessly 
and with independence in the deliberative bodies of the land,, and 
more particularly as in the future Government, the Rulers of States 
who, if I may lespectfully state so, have always been noted for a 
spirit of broadminded religious tolerance, wiR play no mconsiderable 
part Let me state. Sir, that I say this m no spirit of flattery For 
is it not after all in the two Indian States of Travancore and Cochm, 
presided over by two Hindu monarchs, that my community has 
piogressed and prospered most, constituting as iffdoes nearly a third 
of the population, and m my own native town of Tan]ore do not 
the Christian churches of all denominations — Catholic and 
Protestant, Anglican and Lutheran — to this day own lands endowed 
by the Rajahs m those good old days when we were ruled" by the 
lineal descendants of the great Sivaji 

Therefore it is, that belonging as I do to a minority community, 

I look forward with a greater sense of security and safety to that 
federal government where the Princes and the peoples of the land 
will play their part, all giving of their best to that common Mother- 
land of ours. 

In conclusion, let me join the 'previous speakers m thankfully 
acknowledging the uniform courtesy and kindness which we have 
enjoyed at your hands, Mr Prune Minister, and at the hands of the 
other members of the Government and the British Delegations , and 
also the great hospitality and kmdly reception which it has been 
our piivilege to meet with from the English people generally of 
whatever rank of life 

^Mr Mody After two months of solid work, we are now assess- 
ing the gams and losses of a historic partnership between two great 
peoples Considermg the difficulties m the way, some of them 
inherent m the problem, some our own creation, we must all admit 
that the Conference can claim great achievements to its credit 
In this connection, I desire to pay my tribute to the statesmanship 
of our colleagues of the British Delegations They could have 
exploited our differences That they withstood the temptation to 
fake a narrow and selfish view is a testimony alike to the spirit in 
which they have faced their responsibilities, and the perception 
fhey have shown of the urgency and importance of the issues at 

stake 

I cannot help owning, however, to a feelmg of disappointment 
That so many matters shoidd have been left undetermined That 
position has an element of danger in it, but let us hope that the 
goodwill and statesmanship which have, m spite of everything, 
ffieen so abundantly m evidence here will m an ever-mcreasing 
measure be forthcommg for the completion of the great tesk we 
Lave undertaken There are two matters arismg out of this con- 



xlnuiVectcd bv Ibo fate of iho pniu iplo of fo.loK.bMU J'*' 

blue nooeptocl ^Vheihen a bMleuiI ^ytem u ’iviitre ot 

r«‘mS..nco, ,.c„m. I„ (In. ro,n,oH,.n, l.t ,«;■ 
obiechons lo mov of Ibe finanetal .ifoguaias nlnrb ue to be 
fouiul m fbo Kepoii Cmopleto {in.uuial nn. fiMa] autnomiu u 
India's nnnnalifiod doinand, and 1 Mibnui tbal %Mtb oui leuh 
acceptanee of out lo-ral and nioial ofdieaiioiu in re^ioet of d<lds 
etc and iiitU ibe Inure po\^er- mIihIi re'>ide in tbe \ n eroy 
tbc 'financial stabihlA of India iiiav \\e!l be repaided a- a^-nred 
If tins view IS aefopted. I feel sme a bufre bod\ of U'sitoiuilde 
opinion in India will be prepared to web nine Ibe rmutitiition we 
liaAO e\olvcd, and work it foi tbe ^moUu frood of India nid ibe 
Empnc^ 


^Dt Narciuha Low 1 do'^iie io a'-'ori ii<‘ iiU‘-elf v itb 

rvbat Mr ifodN has '-aid on tlie qne'-tnm of tbe Imam i d s,ife;r'i ‘id- 
embodied in ibe llejiort 


^Sir Hubert Carr \s wo (onie to tbe tini'-l) oi oni woi!> at tin*- 
Confereiue we lia\e dmiblle'-'- bet>n re-('\aiiuiiinir ibe rviienieh 
coinplev [iiotdeni we lia\e binii eri'ri'.n'd on and piob.iblr all of lu 
mil agree a^ (o the diilbultN in guinir niniinli'ied lephe^ to tbe 
Tariuii" poiiiiH i.u-ed I tiotne tliat '■ome of oiii rnlU' (bum 
that none of tiie l)ebgat(>-- lepie'ent am i oiuKb'rable ‘•('ction of 
Indian opinion I tbiiik tbit (ritnuui nia\ In- I da^n a'- a inbnio 
to tbe work of the Confenine, foi li.ol nothing (ou''idei dile been 
achieved there would be little lea-on for attempting to ducjedit 
tbe Delegates 

Mo one knows bottei tb.in tbe Deb'gate^ tbenui'Kos bow fai tbe\ 
represent opinion m India and Kn-rland IVe bare a picitv cood 
idea as to what suppoil and wb.it ojipositmn our woil. is hkeh to 
meet with, but tboro is no doubt (liai the mow of the piaetioal 
ami patriotic section of Indian political opinion lias been well and 
tnilv voiced 


I feel a considerable dcgxee of confidcnco that when ibe claslm 
framework gets sti&ened up and filled m we shall have a (‘onstitn- 
tiou which will attiaet the suppoit of tbe best elements m the 
conntn and mU ensure gmeinmcnt lecoiving tbe necessaiw popubii 
back-iug to enable it to deal with unconstitutional movement ^ 

rcasoii still 

prevails the friendly relationship established between many nnblic 
men in both countries should do much to remoye the muikw douds 
of suspicion which baye been so laigely lesponsible foi tbe present 
unhappy position in India and baye made a Ticeroy who whole- 
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lionitcdly amsIiccI 1o fuitliei Iiulinii aspirations spend so mucli of 
his time on the nnoon/remnl task of maintaining order by Ordinance 

In the fiitnie woik which mJ] he necessaiy to complete that 
nlnoli wc have hegnn heie, work which I hope will be taken np 
at an early date and piessed to fruition unremittingly, I would 
oxpicss the hope that neither impatience nor patriotic emotion may 
do aught to hide the essential facts of the problem and the vital 
need foi stability in the government of the countiy 

hfy onn community uoiild have much pieferred to see a Federal 
Executive of an iiremoveable pattern — not because it desires to 
stop Indianisation or prevent Indian control, but meiely because 
VC aio voiT fiimly convinced that under Indian conditions for some 
time to come, Federal M.inisteis can only do their best work for 
the count ly if piotcctcd from the kaleidoscopic’ opposition which 
they may liave to face at any time in a Legislature composed of 
widely difi'ciing elements I would explain that we are not tied 
to any paiiiculai foim of government because we believe that 
nhcie a constitution can sccuic goodwill it can be made a success 

TIoucvci, in -vieu of the veiy decided preference for the British 
model, I niiisi eniphasi'^e the additional security to be deiived from 
thice of the conditions which Mr Gavin Jones attached to our 
n])]iioval of the Bepoit 

J The States should receive a stiong proportion of repre- 
sentation, theicby bringing solidarity and administrative 
experience. 

2 The Clown should have adequate representation in the 
Legislatuie, repiosentation which would be reduced as the 
tiansitional period expires, and 

" 3 Tenuie of office by the Executive for the life of Parlia- 

ment oi until they lose the confidence of two-thirds of the 
Legislatuie or the Governoi-Geneial decides to dismiss it 

Foi the same reason of stability I would beg most earnest con- 
sideiation foi Second Chambeis in the Provinces I do not suggest 
they should be built of merely the conservative and orthodox 
elements I would be against such Chambers, but I feel very 
stionglv that however good a weapon democratic government may 
be to piotect the weaker members of the community it is imlikely 
to be an efficient weapon for a long time owing to the backward 
condition of many communities I therefore urge Second Cham- 
beis as offeiing greater stability to governments responsible foi 
the administi ation of vast areas and millions of the Indian peoples 
in the Pi evinces Further, such Chambers would be truly repre- 
sentative of all interests in which many minorities would find it 
fai easier to gam protection than in larger lower Chambers, where 
thev would find it difficult to fill the full representation due to 
them. 

One other pomt In the difficult days ahead I feel that it will 
be vital that the efficiency of the ddministrative sei-vices shall be 
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-mamiained The control of those services 'svill be gio^ually 
■changing, bnt let ns be careful to maintain their 
iairness^to those Indian Statesmen who w^ assume control do 
not let India run any risk of having to tocHe the f eat wo k 
before her with any less efficient machinery than has been avail- 
able for their bureaucratic piedecessors 

If stability is assured as far as possible by suitable provisions, 
confidence in the political development of India will pemeate 
many parts now filled with doubts and fears and might fulfil the 
conditions deemed by our Conservative friends essential to their 
more active benevolence towards the Report 

The actions and reactions of the various communities repie- 
sented here have been a microcosm of India levealing some of the 
difficulties we have to face, and from my personal expeiiences it 
seems that several communities have had grave suspicions aroused 
as to whether the new condition of thmgs is desired in all quarters 
solely for the benefit of India Speaking for my own community, 

coSeagues and I will meet hesitating acceptance of the new 
oidei in certain quarters — the same as you will Oni countrymen 
will individually be loolcmg to see that they lose no rights under 
the neu oidei which they eniov at present Our Chambers of 
Commerce will be msistent that no Bntish sub-ject fiom Europe 
shall be under anv disadvantage compared with an Indian-horn 
subject with regard to Commerce and Industry Only if we 
ourselves are satisfied that the new constitution fulfils these 
conditions and gives not only ourselves but all Minorities complete 
confidence, shall we he able to overcome the natural hesitation 
which often accompaiues a forwaid move 

Subject to the transitional safeguaids devised for the security 
of India, we cordially confirm our acceptance of the Reports and 
Recommendations, and I would close by pa3ung a very sincere 
tribute to my fellow-members of the British India Delegation In 
the face of great political and social opposition our friends heard 
the calls of India and pluckily answered her summons 

In that patriotic action I find a happy augury for the future 

S The Chief of Sanqli Mr Prime Miiustei, a casual 
observer may perhaps be mclmed to regard that the Conference 
has faded to achieve its purpose, because it has not been able to 
leach larger agreement or formulate more definite conclusions on 
all tae questions before it But if take into account tbe vast 
magnitude and complexity of the piohlems involved, we cannot 
but come to the conclusion that ve have, during these days, laid 
a foundation on which a lastmg edifice may he constructed, in 
spite of the difficulties that have yet to he overcome I think 
that the featoe of the Conference which will he legarded as its 
greatest con^ibntion to the evolution of the constitnion of India 

1 Princes and Ministers of the Indian 

States Delegation tiat tiler were irillmg to accept tlie principle 
of tlie Dnion of loti Britisli India and States In one conmon 
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Federation Tliis declaration went far to remove the fear that 
the old division into Indian India and British would be perpe- 
tuated The willingness of the States to enter into federation is, 
it must be agreed, dependent on the creation of certain safeguards, 
and on the understanding that the intemal autonomy of the States 
will continue These reseivations, however^ contain nothmg 
inconsistent with the principles of federation, or with the con- 
tinuing development of India towards complete self-government 
I take this opportunity of expressing my belief that the smaller 
States which I am privileged to represent here will be as ready 
as any other States to recognise the essential unity of all -India 
and take then full share in realising the ideal of federation which 
this Conference has evolved I think also that the Conference 
has been a success as a renewal of the ties which bind Great Britain 
and India togethei in a Union which, as I belie/e, was designed by 
Pi evidence With the States, the maintenance of the connection 

with the Biitisli Crown has always been a first principle of their 
suppoit of a united India All the Delegates, whether they come 
from the States or British India, must, I think, have bee^n con- 
Muced of the genuine fiiendliness of the British people, and of 
the desire of all political parties to do what is best for India To 
these Delegates who, like myself, have visited England for the 
fiist time, the leception we have met is a happy augury for better 
un del standing between the two countiies It will be our duty, 
on oui leturn to oui own country, to consolidate the advantage 
ahead}’’ gamed and to o''eicome to obstacles which stand in the 
way of a consummation of our labours 

I take this oppoitimity of associating myself whole-heartedly 
with the tiibute of admiration and giatitude that has been paid to 
} oui self, Mr Piime Minister, and to Loid Sankey, Mr Wedgwood 
Benn, the Secretaiy of State for India, and other members of the 
British Delegations who have contributed so eminently to ^the 
achievements of this Conference 

Manvhhaz N Mehta Mr Prime Ministei, I erdve per- 
mission to ^oin my humble voice in the chorus of approval and 
gratification that the Report of the Federal Structuie sub-Com- 
mitee has evoked fiom all parties The design has been magni- 
ficent m its conception and though the detailed plans and speci- 
fications have not yet been completed, the whole project is replete 
with valuable potentialities and is full of promise I have heard 
some honest ciiticism levelled at the idea of the Indian Federation 
now bemg matured It is regarded as only a very loose tie which 
ma} be moie appiopriately called a League rather than an mtimate 
01 mtegral Federation The circumstances of India, however, 
are admitted to be unique, almost «« qenens and without any 
parallel Moreover, we must not lose sight of the fact that it 
IS Ihe circumstances, the peculiar conditions of a problem, that 
o-ive to it its distinguishmg colour and has its discriminating 
effect Constitutions aie not made as we make roads or railways 
Constitutions like language can only grow Past historical tradi- 
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iwns and geograpliical confignration liav^ as mncli to do witi 
the gro^rtli of a constitution as soil, water and ^ 

nitli tlie -rowtli and nnituxe of plants and trees We cannot 
1 c asked to kegin witli a clean slate and treat tlie existing con^i- 
t-otional conditions as entirely tliiown into tlie Kielting pot We 
want to see a stable and abiding constitution for India to come 
out of tbe cauldron, and nothing weird, grotesque or recondite 
could meet tbe need of tbe country Let us look at tbe way in 
wbicb bistorical antecedents, past traditions, and pbysiral features 
Lave anfliieTLced iLe constitutional structures in otiier Dominions 
Canada is tbe oldest Dominion in tbe Empire Tbe dazzling idea 
of a Federation atbiered by tbe Dnited States of America exercised 
u powerful sway oxer tbe minds of tbe neighbouring colony But 
lacial antipathies and communal drSerences, with which we aie 
nnfoitnnately but too familiar, left tbe French Canadians always 
suspicions of tbeir English confreres Moreover, at tbe commence- 
ment tbe Canadian Federation bad only to embrace tbe provinces 
of Quebec, Ottawa, Eew Brunswick and iJlova Scotia Tbe 
Provinces or States of Manitoba and distant Sasketcbewan had 


nut come into tbe fold at tbe time There was need for a strong 
centiai government to protect the country from its powerful 
neighbour on tbe south and tbe Federation that emerged took 
tbe forai of a unitary type with a strong central government 


Conditions were dissimilar bn Australia Tbe white population, 
comprising tbe settlers was homogeneous in character and was not 
torn by racial animosities or leligions differences Tbe Provinces 
were independent and autonomous, each lealously guarding its own 
mtegxity Yictona and New South Wales were the two rivals for 
supiemacy, but neither was strong enough to absorb tbe other 
Moreoi er tbe country was a country of lonff distances, and means of 
communication and transpoi-t were by no means easy or cheap 
Tbe Provinces of Queensland, Tasmania, and Western Australia 
wanted to preseiwe their own provincial autonomy and yet were 
anxious to secure Federation and protection, and tbe German 
colonial ambitions began to be manifest in tbe Polynesian Seas 
Tbe Federation of tbe Commonwealth was therefore' truly of tbe 
Federal type, after tbe American model. Tbe example of tbe 
South African Dnion need not detain ns as tbe Constitution is a 
Dnion and does not pretend to be Federal In India accordingly 
should not tbe civilisation and culture of tbe country, its past 
history and its present circumstances claim to exert tbe same 
influence on tbe structure of tbe constitution we are designing? 

A federal constitution for India has been by no means a novel 
^nception sprung upon us here at tbe Round Table Conference 
Ever since 191Y when tbe famous declaration of tbe Secretary of 
State for India fixed tbe goal of responsible seLf-govemment for tbe 
country and placed British India on tbe way to Dominion Status 
tbe Indian States have naturally been astu and desirous of tbeir 
own evolution No political propbecv of late has more rapidly 
matenalsed than tbe picture drawn by tbe sympathetic ^and 
sagacious statesman, Mr Montagu, when be spoke of the Indian 
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States coming more and more into the orbit of British Indian 
politics and of the ultimate federation which alone coiild provide 
means of joint discussion and determination of questions of common 
concern. Though recommendations weie actuallv made of such 
methods of joint deliberation they remained standmg merely in the 
p^es of that historic Report and were not implemented in practice 
When the time arrived for this second advance of Reforms foi 
British India what could have been more natural foi Indian States 
than to seek a lestoration and recuperation of their oiigmal 
sovereignty that had suffered decay with advance in years, and yet 
this federation which alone can provide fiee scope foi both the 
sections of Greater India to grow and rise to their full statuie has 
been disparaged and its value minimised by critics who ]ia\e no 
soft corner for Prmces in their hearts They apprehend that in 
the new polity the Princes would exercise a dominating intluonco 
and they are much concerned that this piedominating infiuoncc 
would be anything but democratic It is no desiie on the pait of 
the Princes to play any dommatmg part in affairs that concern 
British India in the main, and he scarcely reads the present 
situation aright who has a misgiving that the Princes will only 
be a substitute for the official bloc now being displaced The 
. Princes in espousing the cause of federalism have been actuated 
by fourfold consideiations, for it is curious to observe how, sitting 
at a Round oi even Oval Table, thev have to adjust then ideals 
to a quadrilateral with four distinctly separate sides first and 
foiemost their action has been determined by then loyal attach- 
ment to the peison and throne of the King-Binpeior They lui\e 
a gieatei regard for thou treaties and then plighted void than 
thev ha^e been taught to display bv the other side A large 
section of the Indian population has c:oiight to break avaj from 
the English connection and the Piinces seized this oppoilunity 
of stemming the tide of the levolutionaiy piopaganda by tending 
then V eight and suppoit to the fedeial ideal of a stable go^eln- 
ment In the second place then countiv has claimed then 
allegiance and their patiiotic loAe for their ov*n ^Motherland has 
inspired this act of surrender of part of then inteinal so^ ci cignl} to 
the Fedeial Government Thev aie likely to .supply the sober and 
stabilising influence without vliich no gnveinraent ran eoininand 
the tinst oi sensible jicopic Ihiidlv, the iiiteie-its oi then ov n 
subjects ba\e dm on them to secure adequate s^ffguaids foi 
financial justice in any scheme of future fiscal readjustment, and 
lastly their own instinct of self-piesor\ation has determined foi 
them the line thev ha^e chosen to adopt Tlieii intein'il 
sovereignty vas being wliitiled dovn before the inexorabb* ehums 
of paramonntcy, vliicli subtly refused to lie m an% v av dehnod, 
and vliose immortality was proclaimed in a phiase tli.it must ew/ 

‘act like a hUe noir to Indian Piinces In -pite of tlir rfpe.il*rl 
pledges and pronouncements of surrfs:;nc soreieign-. of I'.nglaiid 
their treaty lights and status stood in constant risk of f ro ion 
from the inroaTp of expanding usage and sfiont stifir ranee, and 
when the\ feared that the tioal ide'cloT*' viie not .il' .it.- iinadat* 
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whL wmtn-portion. ^^ln^b vn.'Io mo^f %ulnrr..l. o tn n-l. rmn 
erosion, to an aponcv m nlncli il.ry l.oj.o to luno ihou -nwi ^o,r 
ViWn 1 . 0 . nr<=orn>p ahou4. on4 if <Uo tido o ‘Innn, rac 


ITiWn lie. ni <=00111? iihou.L on.l li 11, o into oi <ui„n<,a,. 
a'win?. lii‘=ton- ha. iancht thoi.i that >.„foii 4oo. not lio in 
standing acio'. tlio fim of tho lollmg llooii. 

Tlic Pnnoc'i arc natiiialh loalon. of tlioir own intonial aiito- 
noinv and nvIuIo tl,o\ aro piojiaml to .iiffor dnmnntion of .onio 
of their own .ONcroignti in the mtoio.is of tho ocnnnion won tno\ 
.110 a. aiiMon. ttt .eo tint no nrodlr.. .lunfno from thorn ]« 
doin.indcd It i. fot flu. piiipo'-o that wliile tlnw .u* jiroparod 
to conoedo to the fodoial aiithoiitie- tho uutUorit\ to h omlat, ilid 
lai down policio. on .iitiio, of , oininon fi'dor.,1 tonitin th, \ ire 
loluctaiit to ]).iit with ilioii ]>ro]»i lotai \ iiirlit., tltoir imO'dKfinn 
ind thou adniiiii.tratioii of tlio-e <onuiinn rnnoerri« liln lJailwa\s 
aiui Port, and it i. in thi. '=)ihoio tint 1 would in ikr an i])poal 
to m\ hiothorn of Pnli^li Indi.i to domnnd no nnim, o-- m >-.ur)fno 
l.iW'. on fodornl .nl>iorts like (''ii-^toin. and Po.l. and IVlograph', 
the adniini-'liatinn of wluoh tho\ lino not io( imod in tlioir own 
hands cnaLtcd In tho fodoral iogi4atnio, would ho ajtpln ihlo o'; 
federal law<= cion to thou own •-nhioii'- hut there imed not ho 
the same nionsuio of vjiplu ihiiiti as rgard*- OimI and Cnnnnal 
Laws passed In* tho Indian Legislature within the tirntone. under 
Indian Stale, and e\en a. lognrds '.nine of tho fedoial 1 tw - gonin- 
mg trade and comiuoroo loi al loiuhtioii'-, wluoh in.iv \ ir\ with the 
dificicnt St lies mar hare to lie .epai ilelv prorjded for hv the 
lespeetive goreiiinients of those State, in their owji Im nl legisla- 
tion To gne onU one illiistiation there is nothing lopimnant 
to tho fundamental |ninoiple. of ilie Negotiable lintniment^ Act 
for instance if to the list of ga7etted liolidar- tho Stale, add one <iav 
■011 the birthdays of their le.pcrtirc rulers Sedition or di.afior tlon 
in each State will hare to ho defined in relation to its distuutuc 
Sovereign Prorulod theie is no Mtal oi fmulaiiiental dinercnce 
the local legislatures of the scrernl Slates can without niconveni- 
racc be allowed a faiih adequate margin foi such loeal adaptation 
U here there is anj vital lepngnance tho federal laws mnv he 
declared to prerail TTe aie familial with logislatire rmitio- 
^eisies like the permi.sib,l,tr nl concniieut Icgislatne aiiihoniv 
the enactment ol lunniative law., of model laws and pcnnis=,ve 
laws to be rimleitakcn In the States eorislrtutiiig the fedeial units 
pioMdcd there was nothing repugnant to tho piorision m the 

of 1919"fo W T""* Get man Constitution 

i ^ Biitish NoUh Anrerica Act foi Canada 

nnd to Sections 52. 108 and 109 of the Constitution of ArVSm 
nd Section 86 of the South .African Union Act By adoption ol 
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sellar legislative contrivances the desire of the Indian States 
Rnlers to preserve their internal legislative autonomy intact would 
he gratified and conflict of laws avoided. 

I make this appeal to you, brethren of British India, m order to 
facilitate and smooth the way for large numbers of Indian States 
for entry into the new Federation which we are building and which 
will ever remain as a distinct milestone on our journey to ultimate 
Dominion Status which has now been assured to us 

'‘^Colonel HaLsav I am sure we are all very giateful, j\Ir Prime 
Minister, for the opportunity which you have given us of express- 
ing our considered judgment upon the progress which we have 
accomplished For only when this stage of oui proceedings has 
been reached, only with the work of the last nine weeks present 
to our minds, can oui impression be recoided of the spirit which 
has informed this Conference This impression, I suggest, is 
the real test of the value of our work Had it been possible for 
the millions of my countrymen to experience for themselyes the 
opeiation of this spiiit, I feel sure that they would be as staongly 
convinced as are all of us here, of the reality of the will of 
Britain to do justice to India. I will give only tbe biiefest 
illustrations of my meaning It has been said that the policy of 
Britain towards my country has been to divide and rule Local 
conditions may have given rise to administrative problems to the 
solution of which this principle has been in the past applied, but 
with the history of this Conference fresh in our minds, can we 
doubt that the policy of Britain to-day, the policy of the Govern- 
ment here in England, has been to unite, to conciliate, to strive 
in every way to brmg about harmony and agreement? I will 
cite as examples only the attitude of you, Mr Prime Minister, 
of your colleagues and of the representatives of the other political 
parties first towards the federal scheme, and secondly towards the 
problem of the mmority communities 

I shall not here attempt to measure what we have achieved by 
any puiely finite standards; for I am one of those who have always 
held that the problem of the relations between the people of my 
Motherland and the people of Britain is dependent upon psycholo- 
gical rather than upon mateiial factors for its solution 

In the early hours of this Conference, Mr Prime Minister, you 
pointed to our presence round this Council Board as proof positive 
that India’s anxiety regarding her status in the Enipiie might 
from henceforth for ever be allayed Events have pioved the 
justice of TOur remark “ foi the essence of Dominion Status is 
self-government,” and that self-government is now postulated in 
the conclusions at which we have arrived Foi what, in turth, 
are these reservations which are to opeiate during the period of 
transition? Are they not devised in our own interests Are we 
not ourselves consenting parties to their arrangement? 'What, 

I ask myself, would be oui feeling if the responsibility for the 
defence of India weie to be placed*' as from this moment, upon 



oiusehcs? And, .mch n Tcg> rd to ^ ^^,o 

nnd delicate nelnoik of internntionnl ^ ‘ L.mm^cI fieo 
^e^^ cMsloncc of oai h ronntn depend^, n^^-l >' 1 j 

^Umk and ‘^Uain until tlio non lliu ,d^ ' 

Jrannstancc. loquiro ^liaU Iiuno Won 7’' /Y,. , 

Xlnced I .nn ndbnj: to a.^nne tliat ^t 

io il.c nitoiest. of Bnt.nn tl.at tl.o fm m. of \ ‘ tin- 

dislocated But IS It not far nunc to on, oan ^ .h , .v PW 
inieicsl o£ Bnlani tliai Uio finance of India should 1c t-il 
im- pait, I lannot roizaid those s.vf.-uatd- as ho ini nun ih. 
scaflildin?, nns.ditU perlnps. V,t neco.san until the ' '‘Y 

stiucture of our huildin}^ can he finalK iccah'd, and 1 i'P‘ ' . 
acqninnp resnonsi^ile po, ci ninciit . \\c l,a\c aKo a(i)niicd Jhnninion 
Stains The lost of the difioiciHCs appe ,r to me to he m ittom n 
simple insticc and mnrht ueU he left to Imimmu of , cl, lions and 
imitnaj tiust for their composition 

"When MC loft India m a «torm of ndicnle, it nas om faith in the 
Histice of India's Cause and in the hi" mind, md, if I muN s^^^ 
bippcr heart of the poojile of tlreat Britain v.huh sjj^taincd iis in 
the couisc of onr choice That <oni '0 has hronpht im iltno to the 
goal Our faith has hcon cntirch jiisiifiod But at Icasj of equal 
value Mitli the political gain to India has heen the iiinon of onr 
hearts For at this moment ihe-\ aic he.iting .md hciifofmjh will 
continue to heal in unison , 


We haie boon anav from our homes a long nhile and have 
suffered the longiugs winch such a state engender' — we ha\o Ined 
laborious dais cicii if we haic not nllopethor shunned tlie 
delights of Britain’s marvellous hospitalili — we luuo liad nianv 
anxieties, and vet, ivhcu to-day onr labours nio oiiding, I for one 
feel something akin to sadnc«s Oni daili contnrt has deepened, 
I assure voii, Sir, mi faith in humanilv quite apart from 
enhancing niv icspect for indnidnals Tlierc arc my Lords 
Heading and Lothian, there aio Loid I’ecl and Sir Samuel Ilnaie 
— the houestv of their convictions and the feailossncss with which 
these convictions are expressed and the tenacity with which ifiev 
are held, are an object lesson to ns all on this side of the Table 


But if this he the judgment of the head, the heait also speaks 
It turns to Loid Sankey, it tin ns to ilr edgwood Bonn, and it 
turns to you in captivity Sir, I tender to lou all my respectful 
^ngratulations on showing to the woild what iiue sons of Gicat 
Britain ^n do May it be giyen to us to sene, as you all have 
served His Majesty, our Einperoi, your Hmg, and his Empire 
Alaj it also he given to ns to sene our country as you haie sciwed 
^urs God willing, we shall— you have enabled us to do so 
Hencefoi-ward, we pray that oui Empire will continue to orow 
in unity, in stiength, m world-wide nioial influence and, indeed 
in material prospenty The announcement which you have 
promised is pregnant with all these possibilities "WTien doubts 
nnd apprehensions incidental to any great change aie dissipated 
tn course of time— and it will not he long, when the charm of 
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experience has exorcised the demon of distrust— Britain India ^ 
indeed the whole Empire will bless you I, as a Brahmin, with 
the^ second sight of the twice-boin, say “ God bless you ’’ non 
Faith has brought us here. Faith has carried us thiough. Faith 
will prove my words true The storm which still rages in my 
countiy will die down, the stram will pass away and India’s heait 
will respond to Britam’s love and lespect This is not ihetoiic it 
may be the surge of Indian emotion, but emotion is a mj^stic foice, 
it IS bred of deep impulses — when it springs from solemn souices it 
IS as ujierrmg as instinct Piime Mmister, wisdom is lustified of 
her children, it is for you now to^ crown with the solemn pledge of 
Britain’s approval the edifice which we have all of us labouied to 
elect c 

^Raja of ParlaLimedi Mr Prime Ministei, as one vlio ha« 
had an opportunity at your instance to put forwaid thefOiiva 
cause, though single-handed, but a proud lecipient of unanimous 
support of the full Committee of the Conference, I feel really at a 
loss to find adequate terms to expiess my gratitude to you, the 
iSecretaiy of State, the Lord Chancellor and all the Delegates to 
(his Confeience I for one can assure you, Sir, on beJnlf of the 
Onyas, and the Zemindars of the iladras Presidencv and invself 
that the powers you have acceded to confer upon India and hei 
Provinces with due safeguaids ar^, I sincerely believe, a great 
step to start India on the road to the realisation of full Domiinoii 
Status. TFitli all the opposition and discouragement wo had leceiied 
from a section of our countrymen uhen we left oui boines on oui 
mission heie, I think I am voicing the majority opinion of this 
Conference, when I say that we go back now full of pride and 
boast to our communities and associates in India, uith our achieve- 
ments here Tour Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, theie is no 
limit to human expectations, and let us not allow ovei -enthusiasm 
to get the better of us to let India gallop on the tender ti’rPnewlv- 
cieated before it has had time to settle down 

May I add, with the achieved powers let us be a party also to 
assuie secuiitv and fair play to all concemed, and the great Indian 
Seivices as they now feel undei the existing legulntions and pledges 
of the Crovn, holiest and dearest on earth to us Indians SjieaKing 
frankly, as one personally so grateful to the Indian Ci'vrl Seivree 
(hough exceptions theie have been, I can ne-\ei he a part\ to ari\ 
legislation that aims at creating unea^-iness or disrupiion in (lien 
mind'- with ditches of suspicion, quite detrimental to their gooduill. 
and their whole-hearted seiMce to India, the fnnts of uhnli niaru 
Provinces and their inhabitants are non enio}rng 

Indian commerce and industry of to-day owe tlieir positron 
Ladies and Gentlemen, we must admit, to a lerj' great e.'tent in 
(he world’s market, to foreign capital, and vhile protecting oui oiwi 
Indian inteiest and safeguaiding against .ill e'-ploilatinri'- Irl us 
be true to our Indian principles and not resohe to clo-e our doors to 
our conimoreial guest': who have invested ton:: of monrv and ba\e 
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lM«ly developed Indian coinmeice and indnetne. iiilb iiliateTer 
seltsh motives it miglit be 

Acrricultiue is tbe chief mdustiT of India vhich piovides liveli- 
hood anncmipation to millions of India's population and as ha 
been lightly pointed out by friend, Snidar Sarapuran Sing , o 
Fiiday afternoon, Indian agi multure stands to-day ^ 

cluuai and let not, theiefoie, anv attempts be made to fuither 
exploit hei with taxation and disable hei to liouse all furthei 
vmpiovement and development 

:M;onev in even* Proiinoe will, be laigelv saved on the piinciple 
a<! advocated in the memorandum submitted undei the signatuie 
of my honoui able* fi lend, Sii P C ilittei, and some of us to 
meet all fuidhei provincial demands 


Inigation and Indian agi multure are so closelv inter-i elated 
with one anothei that piactmally thev aie insepaiable factois in 
manv of our Indian Provinces Hence, as has been pointed out 
bi some of us dissenting membeis in the Services Committee, the 
Imgation Department should, I stiongly feel, come under the All- 
Imlia Seiwices to possess a largei aiea of selection and to attiact 
best brains of this coimtrv and elsewhere to be absoibed foi the 
benefit of the Indian Inigation Department 


I feel I should point out also that all legislation piovincial oi 
ceutial, aiming to refoim leguhitions beaiing upon leligious insti- 
tutions should, as thev now stand, only be intiodiiced v,ith the 
pietious assent of the Governoi-Geneial 


Befoie I conclude, mav I expiess mv thanJcs and giatitude again 
on behalt of the Oiivas and the Zemindais of the Madias Pie- 
sidency I lepiesent here to vou and every one loiind this Table 


^ Ra^a ^arendla Nath Mi Pi ime Minister, when I left India 
theie was an ail-peryadmg atmospheie of distiust and despondency 
with legaid to the Conference I was appioached by many 
fi lends bv whom I was told that I was taking an unnecessarv 
tiouble Some of the pessimists went so far as to predict that we 
would come back within a fortnight But the Conference has been 
sitting for neailv two months and has achieved results which are 
remarkable in many ways 


No human action meets u-ith univeisal approval The task of 
the frameis of the constitution is an extremely difficult one Never 
has any constitution been made in the history of the world which 
has not needed revision fiom time to tune The Indian problem 
piesents complexities about the solution of which it is impossible 
to secuie universal consent I was not a member of the Pederal 
Committee but I have read the Report I have not had time to 
consider it in all its bearmgs I am however able to say that 
the mam outline shows a mMerial and substantial advance on 
anvthiug that has vet been proposed bv those m a responsible 
position The constitution framed certainlv contains the germs 
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of future development; all depends on tlie manner in vliicli tlie 
constitution is worked fiom time to time 

Wiien I read the Il’ehiu Eepoid as it came out and its proposal 
about the inclusion of the Piinces in the futuie Fedciatiou I 
thought that the time was fai distant when they would tlnow lu 
their lot with us They have so fai constituted a distinct older 
di&erent from anything corresponding to it found in British India 
I have therefore nothing but admiration for the pati lotism, public 
spirit, bioad outlook and statesmanship shown by the Pnnces in 
not only expressing their willingness to come in the Pedeiation 
but in taking an active and substantial part m framing tlie Podcral 
constitution The step which they have taken doe^ involve a sacrifice 
on their part and their inclusion in the Pedeiation is not only 
to be looked upon as a measure introducing a stable and consei- 
vative element in the constitution but as one calculated to cieate 
a United States of India without discrimination between cBi it ish 
India and Indian India Surely, the advanced politicians, with 
whom the idea of including them originated, and who cnticised 
the report of the Butler Committee as one calculated to disunite 
India, did not mtend to intioduce a conseivativo element in the 
administration of the country I wish and hope that it may bo 
possible to secure the support of that political body which has so 
far kept itself out of the Conference but which is undoubtedly 
"the most influential and the best organised 

It IS regrettable that the mmoiities question has not boon settled 
by mutual agreement When I came to the Conforcuco I did not 
•expect that the solution of it would piesent so many difficulties 
as it has done I thought that theie uould be no difficulty in 
securing agreement on the uniform tieatment of all rainoiitics. 
I am really sorry that I have not been able to help in its solution 
But allow me td assure you in words as solemn as I can command 
that the view which I have taken is not due to any class, communal 
or parochial interests which I lepresent or advocate, but it is 
due to the desire to construct the constitution on a scientific 
basis In a spirit of compromise, I cannot allow a con- 
stitution to be flamed, which is a grotesque combination of 
incongruous elements This has been my difiifulty Whilst 
appreciating and assessing at its full value what has boon achieved, 

I take this opportunity of explaining why I have not been able 
to help towards the achievement of the object, nhich has not 
been achieved 

I 

*^jVr Jadhav I have gieat pleasure in associating myself \iith 
all that has been said by the pievious speakcis upon Ihe rourlesy, 
tact, svmpathy and friendlv spirit and statesmanship shown b\ 
YOU and vour co-woikcrs like Bord Sankev , ^fi IIender‘=on, 
Sir Thomas, Sir William Jowitt, Lord Peel and others, in the 
conduct of the affairs of the various Committees thev presided over 
I need not take the time of the Conference in going o\er the same 
matter again 
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T nm <;nrrv I liare to refer witli disapproval to wliat my friend^ 
Mr Gavm Jwies, said liere on Friday last He called tlie Congress 
a Hevolutionarv Party, I may assnie liim tliat tlie leaders of tl e 
ConSSs axe a7a bod^ against revolution It is tlieir influence and 

then teacliings tliat have kept tlie revolutiona^ '^rT'poUreJ^ot 
Tliere is a strong anarchical activity in India, but Conf^ress not 
only does not support it, but many of ber leaders have condemned 
it * His Excellency, Lord Irvrin, in a recent speech has admitted 
in generous terms that the motives of Gandhi are honest Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders irant substance of independence, 
u-hich m other 'srords means mastery in one s ovrn bouse ibe 
constitution that mill be hammered out of the materials suppliea 
bv the reports of the various Committees, if earned out in a liberal 
spmt ought to be acceptable But as I have said before it is 
the spirit that is reiilly important The spirit of Winston Churchill 
IS not mhat is going to make peace It is not possible to keep 
dornn a roused nation England found it difficult to do it mitli 
Egypt British India mith a population of 320 millions, mhen 
th'oion^ly roused, mill be difficult to keep Conciliation is tbe 
only true and sure remedy and I am giatified to see that tbe 
foremost statesmen of Great Britain have realised the necessity of 
meetmg the national demand 

In my remarks in the preliminary discussion before the Con- 
ference I did not conceal my apprehensions about the success of 
Federation I had at the same time no idea about the melcome 
change m the mentality of the Princes I am nom assured of their 
mhole-hearted support, and I ahi confident that the seed somn by 
you and nom gromn into a plant vnll he transplanted in India, 
and there it mill gradually grow into a stately tree under mhose 
glorions shade the teemmg millions mill enjoy rest and freedom, 
and India mill he blessed mith its fruit 

Britain brought to India good government But, as self- 
consciousness grem, India realised that it mas not self-government, 
and the cry nom has been for self-government The nem consti- 
tution, if properly morked and developed, is expected to lead to 
self-government for mhich the country is very eager and ready 
to make sacrifices The mork of the expert Franchise Commission 
mill be rratched mith very keen interest Tbe Sontbborongh Com- 
mittee in 1920 looked more to the interests of the urban population 
a large portion of mhich mas enfranchised, mhiie the rural 
population mas not so liberally treated The recommendations 
Eeport have been to a great extent accepted by the 
Franchise Committee here, hut I must marn the Confeience^ thal 
them adoption is sme to give an unfair advantage to tbe urban 

uij,e miTU all tbe earnestness at mv cornmnurl +bo+ i-n t 
moluded a tie <apert Commission ftat mill 1» constituted 
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^liese trro classes must be diiectly and intimately baniessed to tlie 
constitution , or else tbere is the danger tbat tbey may fall victmis 
to the communist propaganda and be a tool in their hands It is 
fhe 'woiKers and peasants who form veiy congenial soil for revolu- 
tionary activities It IS therefore necessary that real interest in 
and pride for the new constitution should be created among them 
by givmg them the right of vote 

I am happy to see that the British Government is in earnest 
to do something to satisfy to a certain extent the legitimate 
aspirations of India and then genuine desire to pacifj’’ India is 
apparent Bor the success of the new constitution a favourable 
and peaceful atmosphere ought to be created, and I urge with all 
the earnestness at my command oto declare a general amnesty and 
release fiom^ prison all those political prisoners who have not 
committed any acts of violence Some may cliallenge the utility 
of the amnesty and point out that all of them may offer Satyn- 
giaha and go to jail agam My knowledge of India and its people 
tolls me that more than 50 per cent will not like to go back 
and even if they do Government will lose nothing An amnesty 
will piove to India and the world that Britain is in earnest to 
have peace and that there is a real change of heart I tiust 
that Government have already considered this impoitant question 
nnd come to a favourable decision 

Cowasji Jehangir In some of the speeches made yesteida} 

I seem to trace a note oi pessimism, but I am a boin optimist and 
•on the present occasion I believe I have reason to be so Those of 
us who had misgivings m accepting the mvitation to attend this 
Confeience I trust feel that their decision to accept has been amply 
justified, while some of those who refused mav have some legiots 
at having missed the opportunity of being present at one of the 
most histone occasions in the long connection between England 
and India, when the foimdation foi a full measure of self-govern- 
ment has been laid I trust that this expression of opinion, nay, 

I feel suie, is not premature and that it ivill continue to Ihc end 
of to-day’s pioceedings 

Although certain piinciples have been laid down, a great deal 
of the woik has still to be done, and I tiust, Prime Minster, that 
His Majesty’s Government will take immediate steps to see that 
theie IS no bieak in the continuitv of the voik, the foundation of 
nhich has been laid m this country Committees will line to ho 
set up and the sooner that is done the hcitei Some of us, although 
we ate neithei Hindus nor Muhammadans, deeply .and '^incciely 
regret that the tuo major communities of India were unable to 
settle then differences, especially as at one time dm mg llion pro- 
tracted negotiations theie appealed to be evciy cliaucc of a snecc'^s- 
ful settlement If nothing else, the difterences have hcoii nan owed 
'dovn, and ne must trust and hope that a sDillement will ho 
leached at an earlv date, resulting in an evei lasting fiicndsliip 
based on love and reverence of therr Mothciland 
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M„uy oi US aie 

trVcilrSsea I uusITuni 

foi lier so earnestly and Vvitlx auilitv 

contmne to be seiTed m tbe Intnie, as m tbe past, ^ 

same loyalty and goodwill wbiek bas cbaiactcnsed tbo 
SeiTices of India When tbe new constitution begins to function, 
tbe Services will find that altbongb they have not tbe same consti- 
tutional powei and influence, they will continue still to ba\c 
tbe powei foi gdbd as guides, pbilsopbcrs and fnends oi llic 
goveinments and peoples of India 

1 am afiaid, Sii, i cannot expiess complete satisfaction with the 
lejjoit of tbe Fiancbise snb-Committec Tbe keystone of saieU 
toi tbe futnie self-governing constitution of India hcs in Ibc 
adjustment of the fraucbise, and 1 liusl and liope tli.it the Com- 
mittee to be set up will gi\e tins iiupoitaut question fuither and 
seiious cousideiatiou, e weio exceptionally lucky in huMUg 
Su "William Jowitt aa the Cbaiiniau of the two Com)mttcc& 1 
lia\e mentioned His ability, inipaitiahty and unucisal cointcsy 
made work undei bun and with bun a leal pleasure I tbink 
we all desue to thank the Setietaiy-tieneial and tbe stab under 
bim, tbe Secietanes of the British India Hclegaliou and all otUcois 
who bave so freely given of then time and labour m tho lutciests 
of tbis Conference. 

Mirza M hinad ill I’lnue ilimstei , permit me to join 
in congiatulating yon on tbe successful accomplisbmcnt of a task us 
gieat and momentous as any that bas eiei confionted a statesman 
We came to tbis Coufeience witk mingled hopes and tears "Wo 
bad fa^tb in tbe iigbteousness of oui cause, confidence in Great 
Butain, but oni beaits weie sick with feai when we thought of 
tbe magnitude and complexity of tbe pioblem and tbe clouds of 
mistrust and suspicion which obscuied the issues Now, thanks to 
von and the great statesmen who baie so ably assisted yon in your 
labonis, onr hopes lie befoie us in a fan way to fulfilment, and we 
can afiord to look back on oui feais in a spiiit of thankfulness that 
we have been able to smmouut them We now go back to India 
with the consciousness of duty done, and with a message of trust 
and goodwill fiom this gieat countiy— and India, I assiue von, 
lias a ivaim heart and a gieat memory foi kindnesses. 

•.t was cleui that nothing sboit of lesponsibility 

“‘■f ‘-'W® l” Iiidia, but this issue was besbt 
Tt . f tile luo most foimukUo weie the iiositiou 

of tbe States ,,,ui the question of the mmo. .ties It seemefto me 
tbm lespousibih,, at ,l,e Ceujie eouUl only be giveu ifTcoustlUi 

SoortXrit !'■! “>«><> iS e™yr iSe 

epoi-t of tbe Statntoiy CommiSMon while legaiding an Ali-India 

nOUKD TABLE 

Q 
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1' edei atioji as an ultimata ideal, lelegated it to a distant futVnfe, 
My own feeling was tiiat once the idea was talcen up foi seiious 
considei ation things would move with greater rapidity than the 
Oommission anticipated, since the intense and growing nationalism 
of India would fmnish the necessai’y motive powei. In fact, the 
hist pioblem solved itself with almost dianiatic suddenness, when 
the Ituleis and lepresentatives of the States in this Conteience 
declared themselves in favoui of an All-India Ifedeiation. 

It 18 a matter of extreme legiet to us Indians at this Conference, 
as it IS I am suie to the Biiiish repi eseniat^ves who Uavs been 
assisting us in our work, that we have failed to come to a settle- 
ment on the communal issue, and consecjuently have piesented 
to the world the spectacle of a people who want self-govern- 
ment but aie xmable to adjust tUeir oivn diheiences and work 
together foi the common good. May I point out, howevei, that 
It IS possible to attach too much importance to these diheieuces? 
When it IS lemembeied that some ot us have come to th^ Con- 
feience with long-cheiished convictions and pionounced views, 
and have been expected b^' those who think likewise to voice 
those convictions and view'^s, and when it is also lemembeied that 
tde importance of the occasion called foi clearness and emphasis 
in the expression of opmion, it vould be astonishing if unani- 
mous agreement had been reached I say this not to justify 
but to explain uhat has happened Let us not forget, howevei, 
tbai in actual fact, millions of Hindus and Muslims live 
together in peace and amity The negotiations at this Conieience 
have tended to bung out m sdaip reiiei the few pomts of difieience, 
aud actually to obscure tde many and essential pomts of agreement. 

1 have no doubt that a just settlement, whether by mutual 
agreement oi effected by tbe Liitisb Government, will be accepted 
by tbe mass of Indians of ail communities. In any case, Sii, if 1 
may be permitted to say so, the course before the British Govern- 
ment IS perfectly clear , it is to go on with the work to which they 
have so nobi^ set then hands, and when ve have reached so laigo 
a degree of imanimity, not to permit a few mdividuals at this 
(jonfereuce to hinder the piogiess oi India towaids her cherished 
goal. 

The devising of a constitution which should hold together lu one 
harmonious whole such difteient units as the States and the Pro- 
vinces was the problem befoie Lord Sankey’s Committee, and it has 
been solved, I think, m a satisfactoiy maunei. As a member of 
the Committee, I associated myself fully with its lecommendatious 
I am convinced they aie sound in principle and provide an excellent 
basis for a start in our great enterprise. Ho settlement can be 
endiumg unless it is founded on reason and justice to all conceiued 
—whether the States, the Hindus, Sikhs oi Muslims, oi any othei 
commimity, major oi mmoi Let us not loiget that our conclusions 
heie must be such as aie acceptable io leasouable people in India. 
We must be able to defend them We must be m a position to 
justify them to oui countrymen. If these conditions are satished— 
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I tlimk tliey are satisfied so far as the general 

.Conference L concerned-^e shaU have ^^YTa LTJ 
nose, and the Conference xrill not hare been held in ^ain 

It would be superflnons at the present stage to ‘ 

ral constitntion is the only one possible in In la. i , would 

eould include such a variety of interests, no other 
admit of the development of the component pai ts harmoniousl) with 
?he growth of the whole I shall only deal with certain doubts that 
I seemed to sense when some of my colleagues were speaking Vn 
-the side of the States, there may be a feeling that b> loining the 
Federation they are exposing themselves to the full force of (he 
■democratic surge m the rest of India One is reinindod of 
Canute’s elaborate rebuke to his courtiers I do not believe that 
■democratic sentiment would in any event slop short at the boundaries 
of the States The wisest course is to recognise and understand the 
new forces and adjust ourselves to them Like all gioat foices, 
they cafi he wisely directed and controlled if properly uudei stood 
They cannot be successfully dealt with by imitating the ostiich. 


On the part of British India, theie seems to be a fear Hint the 
States may act as a drag on the constitutional progress of the 
coimtry, and that their i epresentatives niav lend themsoUcs to be 
used as instruments of obstiuction This fear is due to lack of 
apreciation of the fact that the States and their Rulers yield to 
none m their love for India, and their desire to sod her occupy a 
jlace worthy of her among the great nations of the world 


I am sure we Indian Delegates fully realise what we owe to 
you, Sir, and to your distinguished colleagues Yon have spared 
no efiort, you have left no stone unturned to make this Conference 
a success Ro one but a nsiounry, oblivious of tbe existing facts 
-and conditions m India, could bave expected greater results 

^ It IS now left to us Indians to build on tbe solid foundations 
laid her^ If we fail, bistory will blame not England but India 
herself What you have been able to do for her will rank among 
the noblest achievements of British statesmanship ° 


Sir Alhar Eydart Mr Prime Minister, those who preceded 
me have paid a weU-deserved tribute to the Chair and to your 
Colleagues I wish to associate myself with that tribute, but' will 
not repeat what has been so well said already because time is short 
and I feel the best compliment I can pay to the Chair and to this 
Conference is to be as brief as I can 

Many here may have criticisms to make in regard to the scheme 
fhese Heed not he detailed to-day, because they are 
r corded already in the proceedings of the snh-Commitfees and'will 
I feel, soon receive attention when the time comes 

if at\ww! nf+r'n" V*" ^ unfortunate 

nomts of 1 ^ Conference we laid too much emphasis on the 
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suppose tliat liis oi liei aspirations have been thwarted because they 
do not find a place in the mam Report There is still time to 
secure consideiation of all points of view It is far more helpful to 
look on the blighter side of the picture I believe there is general 
agreement in favour of an All-India federation for subjects 
definitely defined, with responsibility for them at the Centre and 
autonomy in the Piovinces, a stable federal legislature and definite 
and deal leservations and safeguaids with the Crown for the main- 
tenance of the peace, tianquillity and financial stability of the 
countiy and for the entire fulfilment of the treaty obligations for 
the piotection and integrity of the Indian States It will always be 
a source of deep personal ]oi to .me to feel that the scheme as it has 
emeiged out of the fedeial Structure Committee is one which in 
all its essential details I had oiiginally thouglit out and placed m 
iGsponsible liaiids as the best solution of the Indian problem from 
the point of view of a United India, and that I have been privileged 
to play a pait in obtaining its final acceptance This tpractical 
agieeiiicnt on most essential points is I consider, no mean achieve- 
ment foi this Conference Theie is plenty of time to adjust 
ditfeiences m tlie couise of woiking out details, and I deprecate 
the note of depiession I have heaid in various quarters 

The time for action has come When I get back to India I shall 
do my ]iuml)le best to induce States, both great and small, to accept 
the fedeial idea, and I am suie the other States’ representatives will 
do tlie same Our fiiends fiom Siitish India have a harder task 
befoie them , but I firmly believe if they will concentrate on mam 
piinciples, working all the time behind the scenes for the adjustment 
of difteieuces, they have a reiv good chance of securing the adher- 
ence of all fair-minded people m whatevei camp they may be found 

I hope that in two oi thiee months’ time the work of this 
Confei ence will secure such measuie of support in India that it will 
he possible for the vaiious espeit Committtees to get to woik and 
draft a detailed constitution on sound lines Let us all 'lesolve to 
convince oui countrymen in India that we are on the road to Domi- 
nion Status and let us put the weight of individual effort to achieve 
success and leach the goal which we have set before us If we fail 
theie ui'l be no peace in our time If we succeed — as I hope and 
pray under God’s guidance we shall — ^we shall have written one of 
the noblest chapters m the world’s history — the union of Gi eater 
India with Greater Britain 

Ml Baiooah Mi Piime Minitser, I thank you, Sir, for 
o-iving me an oppoitunitv to speak a word, I am thankful to the 
membeis of the Biitish Delegation foi the patient and sympathetic 
healing they have given us, and I believe I voice the sentimenf 
of the entire Indian Delegation when I say that we are verymuch 
thankful to you peisonally, and also to Lord Sankey and Mr Wedg- 
wood Benn, for youi eainest endeavours to do your best for us 

It was only the othei day that' you said that you were going to- 
hammer out a constitution, undei which India will not only be- 
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BTiccessful; and that I therefore claim the fullest amount of auto- 
nomy for my Province. 

ISow I come to the last point — that is, that joint electorates in- 
volve the Hindu-Muslim question IMeithei the Simon Conimissiou 
nor the Government of India mould force joint electointes upon 
those mho are now used to commimal electoiates, although they ad- 
mit in unmistakable language that it is joint electorates alone that 
are most conducive to responsible government The Government of 
India goes further and, in page 29 of the Despatch, says— “ We 
agree, as alieady stated, that the privilege of communal electorates, 
where they now exist, should not he taken away, without the consent 
of the communities concerned * But we attach impoitaucc to 
providing machineiy in the Act foi the disappea^'ance of such elec- 
torates, and for their future replacement by a normal system of 
representation, more suited to responsible government on democratic 
lines ” 

It is regrettable. Sir, that we have not been able to coiho to a 
settlement of this matter, although we came veiy near its perfect 
solution Tills has led othei minor communities to claim leprcscntn- 
tion on the communal basis But the Bntisli politician knows 
perfectly well that whatever may be said against it, tbc system of 
joint electorates will lead India much sooner to the full Dominion 
Status, and that nothing can be more disastious to tbc cause ot 
India’s self-government than separate electoiates Wo may be 
mistaken; we may be blind to oilr own interests. We may bo 
quarrelling among ourselves over this mattei , but it is tbo moral duty 
of tbe British politician, in spite of all that, to put ns in tlio right 
path and lead us courageously along it Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
was very right, when he observed the otlior day, that there wore 
millions upon millions of Hindus and Muhammedans, who were 
anxious thattheie should be an honourable settlement of the Hmdu- 
lluslim question I should say that there are millions and millions 
people of the other communities as well, who arc er|unlly anxious for 
this matter, and that while we, the elderly people, nie quarrelling 
over this matter, our young men, who will soon leplaec us in tbe poli- 
tical field, are laughing at us, for they make no distinction bclucon 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans I would also state that it will 
not he at all safe to decide this most important question on the 
opinion of those alone who arc around tins Table , for thoj are in no 
sense the lepresentatives of tlic vast Indian peoples of pnhfiral 
thought 

I do not know what, undei these i irrumstanf os, Tna\ be tlie 
decision of the ultimate authoiiG »» England It maj be found 
that it IS not quite possible to proscnhe ]omf elei torates foi Judin, 
just at pieseiii But even in that lasc, I uonld ask you, at Ir.'mf to 
sow its seed or lav out its foundation, In all means In this connef- 
hon, I would refer to tbe <;ebemo, suggested ‘^onie tune .igo, I.> a 
n-ieat Muhammadan leadei Sir Abdiir Bnbiin, wbirli is a loiepro- 
rai'^e of both joint and sopaiate elof torates, T venture to tliinl tiiat 
bis scheme or any otliei scheme on similar line, de-ene^ a fair trial 


I 
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cal])] and restiaiUGd atinospliGie under the mse guidance of the 
lijmo Ministei and fhe X/ord Chancellor, have oveicome foiniid- 
nble obstacles and have enabled us to bring this session of the 
'Confere]]ce to a conclusjon 

At the outset of the Confeience none could have expected that 
success, to the extent alieady described, would attend oui efforts, 
o] tliat ve should have attained, to quote the resolution before us, 
a snlisfantial nieasuie of agreement on the main ground plan ” 

Idle Princes of India, to their honour be it recorded, led the 
advance and cleared a nev way for constitutional development 
AVJiatevei may be the fate of our endeavouis at this Conference 
the attitude of the Piinces will always be gratefully lemembered 
by tliose vho desiie the union of all tliat stands |Dr India 

The Princes, houevei, attached conditions and perhaps the most 
important i elated to the question of responsibility at the Centre 
I ( annot do bettei than quote fiom two important speeches — 

n H The Maharaja of Bikaner said . '' With regard to respon- 
sibility at the Centie, I desiie to offer my whole-hearted support for 
tlie same The Piinces liave made it clear that they cannot federate 
with the present Govcinment of India and we are not going to 
make any saciifices and delegate any of our sovereign powers unless 
and until we can shaie them honourably and fully with British 
India in the Pedeial Executive and Legislature We cannot come 
in vith lesponsibilitjf to Parliament, though ve lealise the necessity 
ioi safeguards and guaiantees, speciallj^ duiing the transitory 
peiiod, which is anothei matter ” 

His Higness of Bhopal made obseivations to the same effect, 
which I will not now repeat, and again this morning His Highness 
The Mahaiaja of Patiala, the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
spolce autlioiitatively on the same subject 

The Confeience whole-heartedly welcomed the idea of an All- 
India Eedeiation, and ve have theiefoie devoted our attention, 
eneigies and abilities to laying the foundation of the new edifice 
The woik of construction must proceed, and we most 'sincerely hope, 
to completion. 

Fiom the moment this Conference decided to pioceed upon the 
basis of federation the whole aspect was changed The idea of 
fedeiation which had appealed so strongly to Sii John Simon and to 
the Statutory Commission, and later to the Government of India, 
and that had seemed entiielv beyond realisation, sprang into being 
at the Confeience and thiew a more losy hue over the constitutional 
pioblems In the early days of the Confeience and before we had 
decided upon federation, I expressed my own and my Delegation’s 
views Once the all-India proposal had been accepted, we as a 
Delegation studied the problem afresh and from an entirely new 
antrle Federation could not proceed unless the piinciple of respon- 
sib*ility at the Centre was accepted Without it, the Princes would 
not move towards federation We Mvished as members of the 
Libeial Delegation, and true to its traditions, to travel in the 
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direction of lesponsibility, but ue felt it necessaiy to stipulate 
that certain sateguaids and leseivations plioiiW be introduced, 
and these have been explained and discussed We have expiessed 
in plain language oiu definite suppoit of the policy of confeiiing 
lesp^onsibility at the Centre, piovided the safeguards are adequate 
and the new constitution is workable. 


Tbiougliout tlie debates we have listened most attentively but 
have seen no leason to change our attitude We hold to the state- 
ments I made in their entirety These opinions weie not, as some 
have suggested, the result of impulse or sudden conversion, they 
began to take shape immediately federation was launched and were 
onlv foimed aftei protracted thotight and as the lesult of profound 
conviction I e^lained that I uould not at the moment of speak- 
ing lefei to the Hmdii-Muslim question, as negotiations of a delicate 
character weie actually proceeding and the possibilities of success 
should not be impeiilled When these negotiations proved abortive 
I fel^free to express our views m clear and nnmistakeable terms. 
We earnestly hope that agreement may he reached between oni 
Hmdii and Muslim friends, and that proper protection will be 
aftoided for all minorities, not forgetting tbe Depressed Classes. 
Ton, the Delegates from British India, are about to return to India, 
and will take with you a message of true British sympathy and 
goodwill We aie well awaie that many of you gentlemen fiom 
Biitish India, hououied and distmgiushed among Indians of 
chaiactei mtegiity and intailectual capacitj', have iisked your 
political ioitunes to take part in this Confeience As we know, 
you have been actuated by the highest patriotic motives, and we 
hope that on voui retiun yon wiB he able to convince youi compat- 
riots and that India may then walk the ways of constitutional 
progress and development Biots, crime, teiroiism and anaichy 
lead onlv to gieatei political disturbance Great Britain will not 
be detailed from peiforniing hei duty or discharging her obligations 
bv thi^eats oi bv violence She can and will he won, as she hopes to 
wiu India, bv svmpathy, goodwiU and co-opeiation, bv woiking 
together as willing partners in the best interests of India and of the 
Empiie foi the benefit of India and of the Empire, and for the 
gieatei contentment and happmess of India in the future 


H H The Maharaja Gaehwar of Baroda Mi Piinie Miiiistei, 
we are appi caching the end of this Conference, and the conclusion 
of a most momentous chaptei in the histoij of India, and I have 
been asked to sav a few words on this occasion 

When our deliberations began, federation for all-India was little 
more than an ideal, dim and distant, and vaguely comprehended. 
It IS now a live political issue, supported with a remaikable decree 
of uuauimitv, not only by the Princes and the States but by British 
India and political parties in Great Britain Eor myself I mav say 
that the idea of federation has for very many years impressed me 
as presenting the only feasible means of securing the unity of 
India Rome of the Piinces will doubtless recall 'that in 1917 I 
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expressed tlie new that the future constitution of India should ho 
fashioned on these Imes 

But ideas — even the happiest — ^require for fruition the oppor- 
tune moment, and this was then to seek I am content to helicvo 
that in present circumstances realisation is at hand of an ideal 
I have long cherished. 

TVIien the results we have achieved are reviewed hy the histoiian, 
X think it will be conceded that this Conference has made a notable 
contiibution to political thought I lefer to the conception of a 
United India wherein British India and the Indian States will as 
partners co-operate for the common welfare of India as a uhole, 
while each unit will retain its incfividuality and its right to deve- 
lop in accordance with its own particular genius <' 

We shall have, in other words, unity without uniformit’^ , a 
prime lequisite of true federation 

Before the Federal Sub-Committee began its work and d.iriiig 
the course oi its deliberations there were many to whom the idea of 
federation and its implications appeared so novel as to create a 
feeling of dread that the States might be pledging themsehes to 
perilous courses Even now, such exceptions are to bo found It 
is theiefoie, a matter of gratification that His Ma]esty’s Gmern- 
ment has been so wise as to leave time for doubts to be resolved in 
greatei familiarity with the subject by refraining from the elabora- 
tion of details at the present stage The constitution will he 
evolved in due time when consideiation has been given to tJic many 
interests concerned, when the vaiious schools of thought have had 
occasion to state their views Fullest facilities should be gnon to 
develop the federal idea in all that it implies 

I have spoken of unity without uniformity It is my deliberate 
coinfiction that to strain after unifoimitv in the fedcial structure 
would be a mistaken policj" There should be peifect freedom gnen 
to each unit to develop along its own peculiai lines Healtlfy and 
fiiendly iivalry is beneficial to the state as to the individual I’hiis 
alone hitherto have many fruitful ideas been fostered in the Indian 
States 

In uhat spiiit will the Indian States entei such a federation^ 
In the first place, they cheiish their internal independence and 
they will insist on this being maintained intact, and on the removal 
of restrictions wliicli are injurious to their development and aic out 
of date Secondly, tbev would advocate the establishment of 
responsible goveinment at the federal centre uifh a view to fac i- 
litatinn- the solution of problems which concern British India and 
the Indian vStates alike, and the evolution of a policj whidi will bo 
for the good of India as a whole 

India has before it economic and other problems, the difficulty of 
which it is impossible to exaggerate The success of oiii labours 
will be judged bv onlv one test— have they resulted in producing a 
o-overuineiit wbicli will be capable of facing these problems boldly. 



and adopting wise measures and policies wliicli will onalik India to 
take liei place among tlie advanced coiuitiies of tlie worl 

Forma of goveinment undoubtedly possess importance but Ihey 
are merely a means to an end The impoitance to be attached to 
them, theiefoie, must be estimated accoiding to the extent to which 
they conduce to the end in view, which should be the happiness, the 
contentment, and the prospeiity of the people Ihe liidiaii mot 
requiies foi his development ludmdual attention 1^ iiiturc 
Government is to be “ of the people, foi the people, bv the people, 
then the Provinces as at present constituted seem too large loi the 
end m view The niachinerv of government should be simple, 
inexpensive, and easily intelligible, and theie should be intimate 
personal contact |ietween the people and those in authority 

One more word, and I have done It is all-impoitant that in 
the new polity, which we hope to see establislied in India, the 
education of the people should be made our eainest endeavour Iso 
truly (^mociatic system can ehectively operate unless the mass of 
the citizens be alive to their lesponsibilities 


Our greatest eftorts should therefore be concentrated on the 
uplift of the people by this means It is very necessary that, as 
Hobert Lowe expressed it on a well-known occasion, we should 
“ educate our masteis ” that they may be able to ludge between 
right and wrong, and avoid the exceses and errors of demociacy 

I pray that all those who m.the future will have the shaping of 
our country’s destinies may have the gifts of courage, wisdom, and 
statesmanship adequate foi such a task 

ilr Prime Minister, I cannot conclude without expressing our 
indebtedness to you personally, to the otbei members of His 
Majesty’s Government, and generally to the British Delegates who 
have already contributed, bv their cordial and whole-hearted 
siippoit, to the development of the Indian constitution I tiust 
that the Conservative Partv will, bv an announcement of their 
generous recognition of India’s right fieelv to mould her own 
destinies, set the coping stone on the constitutional sturctiiie 


TTe now await from you, Mr Prime Minister, a declaiation 
which, I hope, will be of such effect as to satisfv the aspiiations of 
our people in India, and put an end to their present grievances and 
unrest vnth the least possible delay 

I beg, Sir, that you will convey to Their Majesties an expression 
ot our deep affection and loyalty 


Mr Zafrullah Khnn Those of us who have been privileged to 
take part m the deliberations of this great assembly have a task of 
peculiar di&culty to attempt accurately and correctly to estimate 
the value of the work that has so far been accomplished, both for the 
reason that those of us who have taken part in this work cannot at 
look Tipon Its work froih a detached point of view— we are- 
iookmg at It from too close an angle— and also for the reason that 
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tlie value of tliat wliicli lias been accomplisbed so largely depends 
upon that wbicb remains to be done, and upon tbe spirit in Avbicb 
we approach tbe further stages of the work of this Conference 
iS'evertheless, the most hostile and adverse critic of the work of this 
Conference will not deny that a great deal has been accomplished 
If I may be permitted to use a simile, we have traced out the ground 
plan, dug out, excavated, and filled in the foundations We have 
even to a certain height raised the walls of the vast constitutional 
stiuctuie under the shelter of which we propose that the teeming 
millions of India shall find protection under the conditions of safety 
and security to work out their various destinies 

But, Sii, if I may be permitted from that close angle to whmh I 
have referred to give my view of the structure to bfie extent to which 
it has been raised, I am sure you will pardon me if I say that from 
one point of view it appears to me to be rather a lop-sided struc- 
ture On the one hand. Sir, the Indian States have rightly and 
legitimately msisted that their willingness to enter mto thiS great 
federation shall not to the slightest extent encroach upon their inter- 
nal autonomy On the other hand, the principle has been conceded 
that fiom the direction of British India the federating units shall be 
the Provinces But, Sir, unhappily beyond the laying down of this 
principle, very little has been done to establish the absolute auto- 
nomy of the Provinces in the same way m which the States, which 
come into the federation, will be autonomous Whereas, on the one 
hand, the States will be in direct relation to the federation, theie is 
what we have described as the Centre between the British Provinces 
and the federation I do earnestly hope that the work of those who 
will be engaged on the further stages of this Conference will be to 
emphasise very much more clearly than has been done heie the auto- 
nomous position of the Provinces as units of this great federation 

Again, as I have said, Sir, although we have raised the walls of 
this vast structuie to a very great height, I feel, as many others in 
this Conference feel, that with regard to the arches of this construc- 
tion, the key-stone has still to be placed on top of most of the arches 
which will eventually support the heavy roof I am very glad to 
find that one of those key-stones has been supplied this morning by 
an agreement having been arrived at as to the manner m which the 
rights and interests of the British commercial community are to be 
secured I do earnestly hope that an agreement will soon be arrived 
at, either here or in India, with regard to the position which the 
minorities are to occupy, and that m this matter the key-stone of 
the minorities’ arch will also be firmly placed on the top of this 
building There are many other principles which are important 
principles which must be settled before the heavy roof can be placed 
on the top of this structure, in the hope that the structure will 
always withstand not only the storm and stress of normal poli- 
tical times, but also the earthquakes of revolution, if any such 
should arise, and that the structure will soon be completed 

In conclusion, i also further hope that this structure will not for 
too long be left standing in the incomplete condition in which it at 
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piCaeut fat.mfis, nnd ih.vl slcit^ \mU Ivc {'.lia-n \\lK‘iolt_\ it \ull auuu Ik* 
completed and firmh e'^tablished 

I as'^ociatc ]ii^self, Sii, ^\lth all that h:is Iji'cn *-.>id saiioii'- 

quaileis vritli legaid to the Kindiic'''’, the L■oi^rti‘*'^ ami the AW'^dom 
^vltll \\hich you and the i'lianincn of the \arioii'^ snh-CommitteO' 
have guided the deliheratioii<; (»f tlii'; Confcieme 

Dtuiui UdlKuhtr Mii<hrliif(ir , On thi‘’ hist d:l^ ol otii t'oiilei om e. 
I HbC to pa\ jn\ tiiltutc to all lho‘-(‘ vho ha\(‘ woiKcd “-o *-in(e]{‘H 
lor the t.u<.^c■■^ of tlu*' Conforemc Ji one idea ha*’ eineijxed fioin 
tins Confeionce it i*- thi*' great and giand idea ol .i I'edeiation on 
nhich I ceitainh ^dat e all iiu hopes lot a gieat and a united India 
In evolving this idea of fcdei.ition, nnn 1 also s.^^ how deepU 
giateful e\cr\onc ol us on the British Indian side is foi tin gieti 
part that the Princes ha%c phvAod in fostering lhat idea and in 
niakingiit a reality I haic jiaid elsewhere nn hnnilde and respett- 
ful complnneuts to the Pimces No one vho has hoard them at this 
Confeionce at the hi't Plenar\ Se-sion and tn-da\ could ha\e the 
smallest doubt of the gie.vt pait lhat the\ will tvoke in the futuio 
go\ernuiout of the counir\ and in the future progiess of in\ nation 

Mr Pinno Ministei there has lieon here and there a pessinnslic 
uoie smick vith rogaid to some problems which have not jet been 
solved and with logard to «ome problems vhich lia'ie not yet been 
solved to the satisfaction of tire indiMdnals concerned hut Sir 
if loulook round tlii' Table and «cc the various factions, the \a110u5 
creeds the dificreut castes which ha\e all been brought together, 
you will he struck undoubtedh i)\ the evtent to winch uuanmutj 
has p^c^ ailed I .1111 not forgetful of the fact that the gicat ITindu- 
Mushm questions not jet been comjdctcly sohed f am acutidv 
conscious that wo aic lacking somctlung whicli would lia\e hecii 
hehind us if tliat question had been adcqiiateh and roinplctch 
sohed hut I am 'till hojnng that a solution of that piolilem is not 
fat oft 

I do not wish to he umler-tood to lie speaking disparagin^h of 
that generation who-e political career mav soon come to an end. 
hut I venture to evpie^s the feeling of the vonnger generation that 
it is us who perhaps will have the burden of working the new 
constitution in the decades to come We shall tiv our level best to 
see that we all live h.ippilv together so that the path of peace and 
progress can be adequateh followed 

If I were to take hack from this Conference to mv countrv one 
message it is that foi which mv country has heen pleading fot 
many generations My countiymen haye been asking for a chano-e 
of heart I have witnessed that change of heart at this Conferenc^ 

I have seen that change of heait in the British Delegations and 
I have heaid mv Lnid Beading make his gieat speeches m the 
Pederal Structure swli-Committee and to-dav How can I o-o Iiack 
to my country unless I am able to tell them with (mnfidence and 
sincerity that I have witnessed that great change of heart ^ Maw 
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I also add, having heard mj Lord Peel, that I have seen that change 
01 heart in the Conservative Delegation as well His Majesty’s 
Government during the last two decades has seen many changes 
Thrones have tumbled down, Empires have crumbled to ashes, 
Principalities have gone under, and States have risen, but through 
it all, and thiough the two decades of His Majesty’s reign, one 
golden purpose can be seen by those who have eyes to see it, the 
golden puipose of trying to bring the different units of the British 
Empire together Colonies have become Dominions, Dominions 
have become partners in the British Empire The Irish Eree State, 
which had battled for a solution foi so many decades, is now a 
happy and contented partnei of the British Empire 

May I not say that theie is not one statesman,'^'British or Indian, 
who IS true to his Hoyal Master who will not say that that golden 
purpose 18 fulfilled thioughout, and that the silken tassels might he 
flung acioss the waters to my own country, and that my coxmtry 
may be bound to the British Commonwealth just as securely and 
just firmly as eveiy other partner in this great Empire? 

Mr Prime Minister, I have heard a great deal of talk of the 
lost Dominion I have even read that book, but, Sir, the spirit that 
has been generated in this Conference has not lost India for you 
but has reconquered it, if I may say so , and if this temper and if . 
this change of heart is seen as clearly by my countrymen as we see 
it at this Conference — and I have no doubt that they will see it in 
the months to come — ^let me assure you that this new and recon- 
quered India will be a firm collaborator, and, to use the language 
of my Lord Peel this morning, a partner of your great British 
Empire 

Sit Tej Bahadur Sa'gru Mr Prime Minister, now that the 
Conference is drawing to its close perhaps you will permit me to 
make just a few observations When in October last we ^ left the 
shores of our country we were told by friends, by opponents, by 
men of our own party, by men of other parties, that we were going 
on a fool’s errand, that we were incurring risks of an extraordinary 
character, that England had made up its mind against us and that 
we should reach a hostile England These were the warnings that 
were administered to us at that time Well, I do not know whether 
we came here in the midst of a hostile England, but I do know of 
one thing, and I hope I am not putting it too high when I venture 
to say that we are leaving behind us a friendly Englnd — an Eng- 
land which has sent to this historic Conference some of her greatest, 
some of her wisest, some of her most far-seeing statesmen to talk 
to us on terms of equality, to discuss questions of high import in 
a spirit of give and take, and not to dictate to us from their side 
That has been my experience, and I venture to think that so far as 
that IS concerned I give expression to the views of many of us in 
this Conference » 


Sir Phiroze Sethna All of us 
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Tej Bahadur i'oym Indeed, as I Uave been ef fected of all 
.o± ns Kotv dnrinff tlie last nine -weeks wkat is ^ that -we na 
witnessed emeigmg fiom this great Confeience^ There 
central ideas which have eineiged One, the highei , noblei , loft er 
idea of an all-India federation, which has taken such a 
^hape, li I may say so, mainly because of the patriotic attitude 
adopted by the Indian Princes The second inipoitant idea which, 
from the point of view of British India, is of the highest importance 
IS the idea of responsibility at the Centre Loid Beading, in the 
remarkable speech which he made this morning, quoted from the 
speeches of Their Highnesses the Mahaiaja ot Bikanei and the 
B'awab of Bhopal to show hon , sp fai as the Princes ueie conceined, 
the only condition and the only teims on which they would come 
into the Pederation was that there should be a responsible govein- 
anent established We have responded to that call in the spirit in 
which Then Highnesses expiessed then wishes "We have done so 
not njerely because we think it benefits them, but also because we 
think it benefits us The third important idea which has emerged, 
and winch, if I may respectfully say so, is an integral idea of all 
systems of lesponsible government, is that India must be piepared 
in the years to come to defend herself Foi years past, for forty or 
fifty years past, it has been a sore point with us that we have not 
been admitted into the highest ranks of the Army It is only during 
the last ten years that a few of oui young men have had the King’s 
•commission conferied on therq, but there is no Indian, to whatever 
school of thought he may belong, who has not felt keenly on this 
question and who has not urged it on Government from time to time 
that a serious attempt should be made to qualify the men of India 
to take the burden of defence on tbeir o-wn shoulders We know, 
and we have known it with great regret, that even the recommenda- 
tion of the Skeen Committee with regaid to the establishment of an 
Indian Sandhurst did not find much support from certain ofiScial 
quarters in England. To-day the principle is no longer Open to 
discussion It has been conceded, it has been acknowledged that 
we are entitled to have an Indian Sandhurst, and that it must be 
established to qualify Indians ultimatelv to take the responsibility 
for the defence of their o-wn country I consider it no small gam 
It mav be, Sir, that there are certam safeguards Frankly, I am 
not alarmed by those safeguards, and, indeed, when you come to 
examine those safeguards, those safeguards are really intended m 
the mteiests of the responsible government that we are establishmg 
at the Centre and not to strengthen the hands of English contrm. 
ovei ns That is the view that I take It is dangerous to mdulo-e 
m prophesies, especially m the field of politics It would be dang^- 
ous foi me to say that the enthusiasm with which some of us have 
approached the whole of this scheme here will he readily shared 
by everyone m India I am fully prepared for a great many 
doub^, and for a good deal of scepticism m certam quarter, but 
Air Prime Mmister, may I, appeal to your great political experil 
been a smgle constitution established m anyone of 
wne Hommions which has not been taken exception to, whether in 
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Ireland, wlietlier in Austi’alia, or wLetlier in Soutli Africa, by a 
certain number of people ? ^ 

And indeed, when we remember tbat on the present occasion we 
aie maicbing on towards federation, an idea witli wbicli we have not 
been familiar, I should not feel surprised if certam doubts are- 
expressed and a certam amoimt of scepticism is shown But of 
one thing- 1 feel suie, that when ideas which have been evolved here 
are carefully examined, when time is given to people to thmk about 
them, you will find that those doubts, that those misgivings, that 
that spirit of scepticism, will disappear, as your London fog dis- 
appears sometimes, and that we shall then enter mto the blight 
sunshine of hopefulness for the future ° 

Mr Prime Mmistei, I have seen to-day remarkable evidence of 
that spiiit of hopefulness My Lord Peel is not heie, and I am 
glad he is not here , otlierwise his presence would have been em- 
barrassing to me , but I would venture to say that I have already 
witnessed a remarkable change in the attitude of that great Party 
which he represents, dm mg the last eight days, and may I very 
lespectfully ask you, Sir Samuel Hoare, to accept my congratula- 
tions and to convey the same to your distinguished colleague for the 
remarkable speech which he delivered this morning, a speech which 
IS full of hope so fai as your Party is concerned 

"Well, Mr Prime Mmister, I am coming to the conclusion of my 
speech, but may I venture to make aif appeal to you Ton know far 
better than anyone of us knows or has known during the last four 
months of our discussion, what the condition of India is and has 
been , and, speakmg with a full sense of responsibility, and with a 
full appreciation of the administrative situation m India I make- 
an earnest appeal to you to make it possible for people in India at 
the pieseut moment to apply their mmds to the consideration of 
these pioblems dispassionately, not in a spirit of irritation oi bitter- 
ness, but lu a spiiit of hopefulness While I am making an uppeal 
to you, I think it my clear duty that I should make a similar appeal 
to mv countiymen Too long has this struggle gone on, the amount 
of bitterness that has already been generated m the country is far 
too gieat, and I want revered leadeis, men who command the 
homage, respect and affection of their countrymen, enthusiastic 
young men, to apply their mmds seriously to the consideration of 
these pioblems and to make their contribution to the further elu- 
cidation of ideas and the further improvement of this scheme; 
foi I lecognise that it is one of the merits of Lord Sankev’s scheme 
that it does not bolt the door against further suggestion 

Theiefore, Mi Prime Minister, I venture to express the hope 
that when vou make youi declaiation, you will not merely utter the 
word of hope to ns, but you will, with all the weight of your posi- 
tion, take courage in your hands and hold out the olive branch to 
mv rountiv I do lespectfully ask you for the release of political 
piisoueis, foi the amnestv of those who have gone to lail foi opinions 
from which vou have differed, and from which manv of us have 
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ditioied, aiul A^lm•h mo ton'-idei <o he doplor.ihlc Jiot a lieu eia be 
ebtabhshed, and let the stiu<:{::lc nj iliiR hi^i Jcm inonlhs bo foifrnt cn. 
Jet people appio.itb the noM task mIiuIi awaits tliom in a spiiit ol 
n;eneious appieciaf ion, and in .1 spmt of Jiojio and ^'■ood rlioor 
ilr rnnie Minisioi, 1 am sine that 111 askiiifr fni the loloaso of 
priboneis 1 •ini frning' expio'-sion to the mows not onK ol those who 
aie lieic luit ol a ^er^ laigc nunibei of men 111 im (oiintiv who aic 
eapcil'N expootinp: some sm h freslure Irom \oii 

I will only nttei one woi d moie and then sif down hate^c^ 
maA he the Aeidut of oni (rltus, either 111 the Piorr heie 01 111 the 
Press in India, whatcier mav bo the lordut of nn < oiinti much or 
■\oiir c oiintrvmcn n])oii the work of this roiiforoiuo, there is one 
thing 111 legal d ,tn ivhnh eieiione of ns is nnitod without nn 
-exception that is the fine spirit whidi has boon shown not niorch 
In His Mniestv’s Goieniment but bi the entire poftioii of the 
Biitish Delcrratioiis 111 discnssing these things with ns Our deep 
Reuse > of obligation is due to ion. Sir. and to eieiione of 
sour eolleagnes, and if I may lentnie to meniion one single name, 

T will say that sneh measnic of success as has been aehieied In Ihe 
Pederal Structure sub-Comniitico which was entrusted with a 
•reis heavy iesponsibilit\ . has to a Aors large extent indeed, to a 
much laigei extent than we imagine, been duo to Ihe wisdom, the 
statesmanship and breadth of mow of the Loid Chancellor 

('liaumdH It is now nn 'IuIa to diaw this morning’s Session 
to a (do-e The morning has been lemaikable for its magnificent 
spmt of goodwill and ro-operation and the sjicerhes hase all been 
directed towards a le-olution which I lead on Priday TTlien I 
lead the lesolntioii on Friday it Jtad been huriiedlv diafted and 
expiessed a desne which was In ought to me by various members of 
the Conference that something of the kind should be done Since 
then it has been shn-litlv amended in older to fit in with vaiioiis 
^peechgs that have been deliveied duiing this part of oui work I 
will read it to a on again I think the amendment is nn accuiate 
leflexion of the desires held bA’ inipoitant 1 epi esentatives here 

RESOLUTION. 

The Conferenoe sitting in Plenai^ Session has received and noted 
the Reports of the nine snb-Commlttees submitted by the Committee 
of the whole Conference, ivith comments thereon. These Reports, 
provisional though they axe, together with the recorded notes 
attached to them, afford in the opinion of the Conference material of 
the highest value for use In the framing of a constitution for India, 
embodying as they do a substantial measure of agreement on the 
mam ground plan, and many helpful indications of the points of 
detail to be further pursued ; and the Conferenoe feels that arrange- 
ments should be made to pursue without interruption the work upon 
which it has been engaged, including the provision in the constitution 
of adequate safeguards for the Mussalmans, Depressed Classes, Sikhs 
and all other important minoritJes.” 
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May I put it to you? Are you in favour of that resolution? 
Un tiie contrniy? 

That lesolution is carried unanimously. 

Tliere is another piece of business which I am suie will give you- 
g^eat pleasuie and equal honour to perform before you adjourn. 
You know with ivhat great inteiest His Majesty has followed your 
proceedings It has been a day-to-day interest and it has been a 
sympathetic inteiest. His Majesty has entered into the spirit' 
winch tins Confeicnce has displayed so splendidly, and theie is 
nobody in this countiy vho vill be more pleased at the work that 
the Confeicnce has done than he will be 

He proved that by opening oui first Plenary Session He has 
Ininself graciously alloved us this noble and convenient building as 
the place of oui habitation, and I think it will be your desire niat 
5'ou should present a loyal address to him, thanking him for what 
he has done I suggest this as the woiding of the address 

“ The Delegates to the Indian Pound Table Conference on 
the conclusion of their pioceedings desire to submit to Tour 
Majesty, with then humble duty, an expression of their loyal' 
gratitude for the several marks of royal favour so graciously 
bestowed on them To Your Majesty’s kindly foiethought they 
owe a setting for their dehbeiatious unsui passed alike in conve- 
nience and in beauty, and they will ever treasure in grateful 
lemcmbi.mce the inspiration of Your Majesty’s personal asso- 
ciation with their pioceedings 

I ought to have added before reading this that but for the very 
sad beioavement wlucli oveitook His Majesty during the sittings of 
this Conference he w^ould have been able to have shown himself 
moic peisoiially inteiested in the personnel of the Confeience and 
in its pioceedings 

Is it vour wish that that address should be sent by me in your 
name to Ills Majesty? (Unanimous assent ) 

Then that shall be done, and I hope that some time duiing the 
afternoon I shall be able to read you His Majesty’s reply 

The Conference rose at 12-25 f m vntil 3 pm 
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Final Session. 


SrFUH ■nn.iMuvn thj Pinm n 


Chatrmnv Yonr TM<Urs -uul '‘X’”"’* t 

mot for the In.l pait of tins roiiferon.e ^ oti W^m^o mo j 
porfcotlv roitnm ^^heu T ^^„ (lm< lm^e, rn Om v hole of ,.n 

life hn^o I nro-^ulcff n^er .1 cnlhoim*: xmlh im'ro pfo ,m,ro ami more 
nndc than I have promlod .nor thm AMum T *.1.40 to %nn a 
the end of the fir-t pait of tnir jno. eodjn*:- I d \o” 

von had come here a<^ oui <ol\ea«:ues that %ou %’onld }n^e 5 n> 
neeo^'^\tv to p-nsoule n<^ leirardm^ he.an-^c mir (onreptmn nt 

the fonfoionee alid the eon.t'ption of tin Pnr 1 i imentar\ . olh 
as vrell, \\a^ that ^on hid romo fiom Tndm to tnoel m., irprf >’fitinL' 
the Leeiilatiire of Groat Pntain for the pinpo^e ..f t vlim-- .ont.Md 
tojjethcr to a(lne\e a (oninion purpo^ie the s“U-'ro\eriimeiit of 
Indm^ 


I think I na-' nerht T think \nn will po h.u 1 ; to Ttidta, whether 
vou arc di«a]i]'ninted a*! to the work 01 not and ‘ AS e wiif 

met hv our llritnh rollem:uc« on ternn of ho'^pilalde e(jn dits . we 
have put our la^o hefoie them, and ilun Irne In^triied with a 
desire to aeeonunodato m and th.n line put ih'ii . •‘■e In fore n**, 
and we as'Uie \ou that theri' f' *=0 iniirh in (hmr < ne >.0 mn< h 
e'^peneiue in the woikmir of .in-tilntion'' *■(> nimh in r.l ition to 
the peeuhar .ondiliom of India, that thoi and we inml < otne to 
apreements upon it ” 


Now wc ha\o "ono as fai as we .an po at thn innm.uit A*ou 
have to go hack to India, we lune to "o hark to oiir own jmhbr 
opinion Yon lune spoken here ‘-ulpoi t to rei oimdor ition suhje. t 
to the reaction whuh \nur puldu opinion will s)iow to mur work, 
we, Gosorniueiit and I’a.h iincntaii repre-enlafnes dike hno 
spoken in the same wa^ , and we must abo Inten to reaitions AVe 
nui-it also expliin and expound and defend, we miis| aKo iii.ike 
ourselves the ehanipions of our ^lndlnp•^. and do our best to 
bniip our people alonp with us in oin pilornnape of h.ipe to their 
conclusion 


AYliat have we been doinp’ Pledge aftei pledge has boon gnen 
to India that the British Pai w,is there not for perpetual domina- 
tion AVhv did we put facilities foi cdneatinn at lour dispos,al 9 
AYhv did we put 111 xoiir hands the textbooks from whuh wc draw 
political inspiration, if we meant tliat the people of India should for 
ever be silent and negatn e suhordinatos to onr rule ’ AVhx liave our 
Queens and 0111 Kings gneu xou pledges? AYliy have onr ATicero'Ss 
given YOU pledges^ AVhv has om Parliament pivcn ^ou pledges^* 

AATiv when the AIorle-s-AIiuto Bcfornis wcie launched, did those 
Hefoiins contain not meielv machinerv of government luit a 
promise of advance’ AVhv, when the Alontagu-Chelmsford Kefornis 
were in due course launched,' did they too not only set up a system 
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gOTemment but give you a pledge that sometbing else was to 
iollow Tbe Simon Commission itself Tras appointed not 
because there rras a Goveinment in office desirous of chanoe, the 
Simon Commission was appointed because it was contained a-; a 
sacred pledge in the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms And if to-day, 
if during the last ten weeks^, we had met you with a uniform nofi- 
jpossuinus, we would have been untiue to the pledges given to India 
by the Groveinment for which we are responsible When the Simon 
Commission was appointed — a Commission which let me say, because 
I must say it, has done a woik lemarkable, conspicuous, and 
essential — you may agree with it or you may not, but you 
could not have come to the conclusions with us to which you have 
come had there been no Simon Commission ami had not the Simon 
Commission opened doors that up to then were closed and brought 
ears into action that up to then were deaf India will never be 
able to be too grateful or to show too much gratitude for the 
labours of the men who composed the Simon Commission When 
l;hat Commission was appointed, we all agreed — the leaddis of 
the- thiee political parties heie agreed — that when the British 
^Government came to consider the Report, came to give it a legal 
and constitutional value at some time or othei, and somehow, a 
consultation would have to take place between the lepiesentatives of 
the British Parliament and the lepresentatives of Indian opinion, 
and that is whjj^ you are here I regret profoundly that impoitant 
sections of Indian political activity are not here too 


I am one of those who, I dare say,' aie regarded by von (and my 
■■colleagues too), as belonging to the Left Wing of poJiiics TJint 
IS neither here nor theie But do believe me. Left Wing, Centre 
or Right, I am one of those who believe that he vho stiio enmity 
between peoples i'? not going to advance libeity in the vorld 
He who spreads suspicion, he who makes co-opeiatioii iinjiossiblc, 
IS not one of tho'je agents foi good tliat tlie irorld in its jiuNont 
■distracted fiarae of mind is so much in need of If anvthiiig has 
been done bv you and us here duiing the last ten veolvs to make 
the youth of India turn to piactical problems, turn to the nais 
of conquest by calm leasoii, aigue thus “ My case is iinansv oiable, 
and I am prepared to put it to the test of reason ” — if ani thing 
that you and I have been able to do heie will produce tliat result, 
if we* do nothing else, we vill have made a gieat tontributmn to 
the progressive political development of the Indian nation 

Eveiyone must honestly admit that situations liaic aiiseu, like 
some of the communal difficulties, which ha\e ]mt obstarle-i in our 
vay Now I want you to take it from me that the attitmb of 
the* Biitish Government in suih relations is nothing more tlian in 
oveipoweiing desire to leave you to settle jour ovn nlfaii'i M e are 
not pio-Hindu, we are not pro anj thing else If ve aie anim.iteil 
by anythin", it is bv the ronception of India hol^elf — India a unit', , 
India feeling behind and below .md above and bejond hei (omniunal 
diffeiences that mvstic bond of unity, whuh the gieat (ua In ttir 
^leat philosophers, and the gieat leligious teneheis of India iiaio 



I woulil like i\n\\ to iu>\Uo one «u two <it'‘-er\.ition' from tlx |ioint 
of MOW of .ill. of 0110 who lias h.xl .1 jrooil doil of oNjinx-ixo m 
jkiIuk.tI \ahu" — tho s.iluo of wonls .iixl tho \alm' of proMi-ioi)^ 

I b.iM* h-toiieil to ‘■OHIO o) iin imiioniy fnoixU 111 ihiiio tlxir 
(l.imis Do leniomhor this Wo sittinjr hero arc not .i Lo^rjchtiirc 
We sittinx hcic o.uinot mipo-o paiiis dhI poii'illirs 0 sitting 
heie (All (lothiio npihts .and hand o\or to ami the ]>ohtu.al pou. r to 
see that tho^e lights enfoned and resported Wo ran put in tho 
loustinitioii that this disahihtN niaa not ho put tipon son. th d the 
ne\t dis.ilnlits ui.n not ho put upon \ou llolioio nx* .iftt i •■onio 
expeiieiice in those tilings nltiinitol\ it depends upon tho uitolh- 
treiueid aoiu jioople it depends upon (heir org.nns.dion. it depends 
upon then -tiength of will, it depends upon the sirioss oi then 
le.ideislup as to whethci words hei 01110 deeds .iiid doolaiations 
actions 

As regaids the fonn of the tonstitution all Die spcakois Ii.nc 
said that it has heeii detei mined that it is to he a Fodoiatiou Your 
Highnesses I can add nothing to the tiilnite that has hcon paid to 
vou hi pieiious speakers legaidiiig tho niagiiifii ent ]).ut that ion 
Uaie plavod in making that pos>,il)lo Befoio \ou lamo the 
stiiuture of the Indian (oiistitution was in douht Main peojde as 
was s.iid this moiuing weie doubtful .u. to whethei Biitish India 
alone could heai ceutia! authoriti You came You m.xle lour 
declai-atiou You slioived lour patnotic inteiost 111 Indi.ui .ill.iiis 
and aoui weiv wise iision regaidmg the fuluie and loui wnids 
made it possible foi us to huild up a fonstitulnm aud to put political 
weight upon it That has hegn a gieat aclueiement foi wIiilIi both 
India .uul Great Biit.nu aie gi.iteful to Tom Highnesses In 
Lniikliug up that constitution we have come acioss some veiw 


1 
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aw^ard tLmgs. There is a word which, when used in politics— 

i;hat economics— I dSest, and 

that IS safeguarding That is one of my sms, I suppose Safe- 

guarding I do not the word To you especially, i^ is an ugly 
r , it IS a word which quite naturally rouses great suspicions in 
your hearts It is a word the aspects and the meaning and the 
coMotation and the associations of which are rather forbidding 
Let us apply cornmon sense to it The safeguards that have been 
suggested here fall under three categories One categoiy is a group 
of reserved powers given to somebody- Governor, Governqr-Generaf 
the Grown or somebody else, and that category of safeguards you 
will find either expressed or implicit in every free constitution from 
the rising sun to the setting sun ' That category includes powers 
which may be put into opeiation by somebody authorised, somebody 
in authority, somebody in a distinguished position, in a powerful 
position in the State, put into operation by him m the event of a 
ureakdowm of the ordinary normal operations of Government And, 
my Indian colleagues, you can twist and you can turn, you cah turn 
a blind eye to this and a blind eye to that, you can draft with care 
nnd you can hide up what really is the substance of your draft, but 
if you were drafting your own constitution, without any outside 
assistance or consultation, you could not draft a constitution without 
embodying safeguards of that kind in it 


Then there is the second category of safeguards, and there are 
two sections of that The first coyers guarantees made by the 
Secretaiy of State, or made by the British Government or the 
British Crown, for which we, by virtue of contracts that we have 
made in your behalf, remam responsible under a new constitution 
^ust as under the existing one The typical mstances of that are 
finance and also the existing Services Those guarantees, in the 
interests of India herself, have to be made clear to the world It is 
not that we want to interfere , it is not even that we want the money ; 
it is that if there were any doubt at all about India shouldermg those 
obligations and responsibilities, the moral status of India would be 
deteriorated, and, in spite of the materialism of this age, there is 
far more materialist power restmg on moral fundations than many 
of you wot of It IS to put India in a moral position in the eyes of 
the rest of the world that that section of reserved subject is required 


Then there is another section There are matters not solely 
Indian, owmg mainly to India’s history, and requirmg some time 
for a change Do not he afraid of time I know your patience has 
been tried, I know you have waited long, but, nevertheless, when 
you are going fastest you have not to be too penurious of time, 
because that which is biult, I do not say unnecessarily slowly, but 
that which is built calmly and steadily step by step, endures, whilst 
that which is built in a hurry wastes away and comes to ruin 


Then there is the third category of safeguards, relating to com- 
munities Now I repeat what I have said to you so often regardmg 
that if you fail to agree to set up yohr own safeguards, to come to 
=a settlement between yourselves regardmg those safeguards, the 
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if you were drafting your own constitution, without any outside 
assistance or consultation, you could not draft a constitution without 
embodying safeguards of that kmd m it 


Then there is the second category of safeguards, and there are 
two sections of that The first coyers guarantees made by the 
Secretary of State, or made by the British Government or the 
British Crown, for which we, by virtue of contracts that we have 
-made m your behalf, remam responsible under a new constitution 
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obligations and responsibilities, the moral status of India would be 
deteriorated, and, m spite of the materialism of this age, there is 
far more materialist power restmg on moral fundations than many 
of you wot of It IS to put India in a moral position m the eyes of 
the rest of the world that that section of reserved subject is required 

Then there is another section There are matters not solely 
Indian, owing mainly to India’s history, and requiring some time 
for a change Do not be afraid of time I know your patience has 
been tried , I know you have waited long , but, nevertheless, when 
you are gomg fastest you have not to be too penurious of time, 
because that which is built, I do not say unnecessarily slowly, but 
that which is built calmly and steadily step by step, endures, whilst 
that which is built m a hurry wastes away and comes to rum 

Then there is the third category of safeguards, relatmg to com- 
munities Now I repeat what I have said to you so often regardmg 
that if you fail to agree to set up yoiir own safeguards, to come to 
m settlement between yourselves regardmg those safeguards, tne 
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Ooveinment Lnvc to piovicle ui tlio constitution piovisions 

designed to lielp you , but do remember tbe best of nil is your 
mvn? and ue do not piopose to lose a frnp of jon, do not nropose 
to let you go as tboiigb you liave said tbe last woid here, because 
ive do not believe you have said tbe last woid 

Communities, ' small and great, must bo safeguarded in tbe 
Indian constitution— in tbe terms of tbe constitution, but tbe con- 
tent of those terras tbe details of those teims, a settlement that 
satisfies those teinis — my Indian fiiends, arc >011 to allow them to 
pass awaj’ fioin voui oun bands, and ask anybody outside yourselves 
to do for you ubat you declare \ 011 aic not able to do foi youi selves^ 

Tbeie is one great danger mberent in these safcguaids ubicb I 
will mention, because it is of tbe utmost importance in tbe u orbing 
of tbe constitution bliuisteis icsponsible must not shield tbem- 
selves fiom taking upon then own shoulders their responsibility 
wben^it IS unpopular by leaving tbe Viceioy or tbe Governor to put 
into operation nis reserved powers 


Moreover, we have this problem in front of us too in executives, 
in particular, there must be unified responsibility I am not going 
to push that observation to any more pointed conclusion, but tbe 
great task in forming an Executive is not so much to give it respon- 
sibility (which IS tbe peculiar characteristic of legislatures) but it 
18 to secure for tbe Executive tbe confidence of tbe Legislature, 
together with its own united yorking in policy 


Now, as regards tbe future, we have before us tbe Beports of tbe 
vaiious sub-Committees, all of them noted, together with your 
observations upon them The Government proposes at onc*e to 
study these very carefully in order to face the problems which they 
present to it We have, for instance, snb-Committco No 1 , tbe 
snb-Committee presided ovei with such conspicuous ability by tbe 
Lord Chancellor, who, by that one act of service lias won for himself 
a gr§nt place in yoni hearts That Beport, rough wood, if I 
may say so, wood of verv varying lengths, full of knots, full of 
difficulties in handling and using, must be pinned and fitted into a 
logical and consistent structure 


Snb-Committee No II has endorsed tlie principle of fully lepie- 
sentative government in tbe Goveniois’ Provinces, subject to tbe 
retention by tbe Governors of certain poweis which weie widely 
agreed to be necessary at this stage 

Tbe Minoiities siib-Committee I have alieadv lefeiied to Ton 
have not beard tbe last of us regarding that As to tbe snb-Com- 
mittee on Bni-ma, its findings have been noted, and tbe Government 
will pursue tbe decisions of that sub-Comniittee , separatino- Burma 
and mabng tbe necessary enquiries as to tbe conditions upon which 
tbe separation is to take place 

With regaid to tbe North-West Erontier Province, which was 
tbe snbiect of snb-Gommittee No Y (that snb-Committee has recom- 
mended tbe elevation of its status to that of a Goveinor’s Province 
with a constitution analagous to that of other Governors’ 
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Province': undei the uev regime hut uitli tlie ueco-.in u-m: - 
ncations and adaptation': to suit rln* jiernliai Inul ( onditioti- .mk! 
requirements and with tlie necc':'-aiv finaneial atlju-'tnn'itt' vit’ 
the Central Government 

Sub-Comnnttee Xo VI the Fiamhise -nh-ronnnittee lemin- 
niended the setting-up of .1 Committee to nork out -[''(tnel 
problems and that Committee will he <et up 

Sub-Coramittee Xo VII dealt uith Defeme Tliat uill ke pro- 
ceeded with and if it is possible to put into operation, uithont tie 
delay that will be lequned in the buildino’ u[> ot the tull (on-titn- 
tion, some of its paits hi administration, ve diall iret into tnm ii 
with the Government of India and sec Jiow that t in I)e done I teiei 
to such things for instance, as the ei cation of a !^^nltar^ Samtliui't 
in India 

Suh-Committce Xo VIII dealt uitli the SeiviiC', and .iflinuel 
the necessitv of continuing to evisting inend)er> of tlie Sei^vue- 
under the new constitution tlie guaiantce-- u liu li tlie present A< f am] 
the Pules framed undei it give them and has evplored the [lo-itioii 
as regards the futuic 

Sub-Committee Xo IX dealt uitli Sind, and adopted uitli (wo 
dissentients the piiuciple that Sind should ho torinod into a si ]i nate 
Province hut left its feasibility foi future decisum aftei empiiri 
bv an expert Committee into tbe financial probh'uis miohed 'liiat 
also will be undertaken « 

I need not go thiough ani more dcfail> than tliat 'ihr-r pledir* ■' 
I give vou, those statements i make, lelate to adnuriisf laf ion ami to 
the sotting up mcrcflv of the Committee-^ 

One 01 two ot vou who havt' had huge expeneme in adnuiirntra- 
tiou have pressed upon iis that undoi the cMsting Goi ernnieiit of 
India Act some things of importanre (oidd ho done hi adminmtia- 
tion, to Ining Indian adnniu-tratne aition m()re into .monl^witli 
the dedaratioii' m.ide hole ih.in m tin i a^e to-dai t' < uinol 

commit ouiselie-, as to whethei that i-> -•o oi not, hut ve piofiu 1 , jn 
(OU'Ultation with Indian- ot adnuni-t/atne e' pen. me to o plou 
that, and as the lesult of the exploi.ction ue -}i dl fa!* aitmn or 
otherw i-e 
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iion There are practical difficulties, as you know 
diLacteV° ^ educational and 


Much work 
explanatory 


+al minute, after all the heavy work we have had to under- 

take without remission duiin^ the whole day, and very often far 
into the night you will understand me when I say that I am not m 
a position at this moment to tell you precisely the plan by which 
those negotiations are going to he continued and those personal 
contacts to he maintained I mention that because I know that 
some o± my friends place gieat store upon those points, and I want to 
assure you before you go home that I thoroughly agree with you 
regal ding them 


I propose to confer with the new Viceroy at onc^ who is arriving 
here in a few days, and tell him what has been don^my colleagues 
and myself, and I hope in this that I may include my Parliamentary 
colleagues as well as my Goveinmental colleagues — and agree to a 
plan which will satisfy the requirements which I have just stated 

At this point I will read to you the declaration which I am 
authoiised to make by my colleagues of the Government 


The view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility for 
the Goveinment of India should be placed upon Legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to- 
guarantee, dining a period of transition the observance of ceiiaiii 
obligations and to meet other special circumstances, and also with 
such guarantees as are required by minorities to protect their poli- 
tical libeities and rights 

In such statutory safeguards as may be made for meeting the 
needs of the transitional peiiod, it will be a pi unary concern of 
His Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved powers are so 
flamed and exercised as not to prejudice the advance of India 
through the new constitution to full responsibility for he/ own 
goveinment. 


His Majesty’s Goveinment, whilst making this declaration, is 
aware that some of the conditions which aie essential to the working 
of such a constitution as is contemplated, have not been finally 
settled, but it believes that as the result of the work done heie, 
they have been brought to a point which encourages the hope that 
fui-ther negotiations, after this declaration, will be successful 

His Majesty’s Goveinment has taken note of the fact that the 
delibeiations of the Conference hove proceeded on the basis, accepted 
by all parties, that the Central Government should be a Pederation 
of all-India, embracing both the Indian States and British India m 
a bi-cameral legislature The precise foim and structure of the 
new Federal Government must be determined after further dis- 
cussion with the Princes and representatives of British India the 
range of subjects to be committed to ft will also reqiiire rartlier 
discussion, because the Federal Government will have authority only 
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in 


.ncli innllcrs concerning the States ai mil he re, loci hv their 
llniois in npiecinonts made In them on cmtorinfr JJ'to I'etlorntion 
The conncctU of tlic State m'th the Fedor , (ion nil) roinnin m.hje t 
to the basic piiiuijilc that in rofjaid to 

them to the Federation thoir relations mil ho mth the Gromi 
acting through the agent v of the Viooior 

AYith a Lcfrislatiirc constituted on a fculoral hnis, llm 
Govern, nciit ^ill ho prepaicd to lerogin-e (ho principle of the 
responsihilitv of the hXocntuc to the liCgislatiiio 

Uiidei oMsting toiiditioiis the Kubjet-, of ])efonto and L\(ornal 
Aftaiis mil he resericd to the (io%oin<ir-(>eneral, and nrrangcincnts 
mil he made to place in his hands the poner. noccssan foi the 
admnustiation ofitliosc suh|ei (' Morcoier, as the (i’n\ornor-(icnr rat 
must, as a last losoit, he aide in an eineigeiu\ (n nmintain the 
lianquillit's of the State, and must huuilarh he responsilde for the 
observance of the t onstitutional lights of .Minonlie-.. lie must lie 
grantcM the neiessan poner^ foi these purpose*. 

As regards fiuauco the transfer of financial res]ionsihilit\ must 
necessaiilv he subject to such , oiidilions as mil ensure the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations nu lined nndei theauthont\ of the Sc, rt'tarv' 
of State and the maintoiiaiico unimpaired of the jniiiuial st dn\,t\ 
and tiedit of India 'I'hc Itcjmrt of the Fcdci d Strut tuio soh- 
Commitlec indicates snme n.us of dc ihng^ mth this snhjeti in- 
cluding a Ilesone Bank, tiie seniu* of hnns, 'nid IXih.ing, jioln}, 
which, in the mcw of III- M i'ie-t\ s (irnermnent, mil Irire to he 
provided for somchnn in the non eonsiitntion It i- of \it.il i,itrre‘st 
to all pnitics in India to a(co))t tho«o jiroMsjoiis. to nnint iin firnn- 
cial confidence Snhjcol to the-e jiroMsions the Indi.ni Geiiornmont 
would have full financial icipoiisihiliti for the methods of nisnig 
revenue and for the control ol e\pen<Iitnre‘ on ,ion-rosor\cd son ices 

This will mean that under oMsting eonditions the Conti al Legis- 
lature and Evecutive will lla^e some loaturcs of dualism whuli mil 
have to be fitted into (he constitutional stimtiire 


The piovision of iesor\od poi\crs m noiessaiv in the ein n in- 
stances and some such resonation has indeed hc'cn iiuidont.il to 
the development of most free , oiistitntions But eien care must 
he taken to prevent conditions .nising nhuh mil nee-essitate their 
use It IS, for instance, nndc>suahle that Ministeis should tiust 
to the special poweis of the Go\ ci noi -Genoi .il as a means of ai oidino* 
responsibilities nluch aic piopeilv their omi, thus defeating the 
development of responsible Government by bringing into use ponois 
meant to lie iii leseive and in the background Lot there he no 
mistake about that 


The Governors’ Piovinces will he constituted on a basis of full 
responsibility Their Ministries mil be taken from the Legislature 
and will be jointly lesponsible to it Tlie laugc of Pioviiicml 
subjects he so defined as to give them the greatest possible 
Tueasure of self-goveniment The authority of the Federal Goveui- 
Tuent will be limited to piovisions required to secuio its admmis- 



tration of Fedeial siiL^ects. and ‘jo dijcdiaieo ifs lO'iionsiIalit; uv 
subjects defined in tlie constitution as of all-lndia tomorn 

There •will ])e leseived to the Governor onh that nnmnum ot 
special poweis vhich is required in ordei to socuie in o\f enttna i' 
circumstances, the pic.-enation of tI.InqulIht^ aiut to iruaiaiitt'e 
the inamtenaiice of lights proMded h^ Statute loi tfie I’uMi, 
Services and minorities 

Finallv, His Hajestv's Goveinment consideis tliat the uisututiou 
in the Provinces of responsible government lequiie^ lintli tliaf the 
Legislatures slioiild he enlaiged .ind that tliei should hi* JtU'ed on a 
more libeial fianchise 

In framing the Constitution Hh 3[a]est\ hs Go\ei ament (ousider" 
that it will lie its dutv to inseit juom-ioiis gUy'r.iiiteeiiiir to tlie 
various mmoiities, m addition to pohtual lopresentatiou, (hat 
differences of leligion, lace, sort oi I'nsfe. ‘•hall nol iheiii'.. !\i' 
constitute civic disabilities 

In the opinion of His MajCatv’s Goveinment it i^ (he (lut\ ‘t>f the 
communities to come to an agieement amongst them'ehes on the 
points raised by tlie Hinonties sul)-Commit(ee but not settled tln-ie 
JDuiing tlie continuing negotiations sudi an agreeuieut ouirht to h( 
reached and the Go^elnlHent mil (ontiime to lenih'i vhat oood 
offices it can to help to setuie that end, .is it is aiiMous not (»nK (h.if 
no delay should take place in putting' the nen Constiliitioii into 
operation, but that it should s(att mth the good-mll .iml (onfidem* 
of all the communities (oiuoined » 

The vaiious suh-Conimittees uhich lone heen stiidiing- t/n nioie 
impoitant piUKi[)les of a Constitution nhnh ut)n]d nn'i t Indian 
conditions liaAO suneced a c oiisidei.ihle p.iit oi tin stinitnia in 
detail and the still uiisctthnl [mints ha'^e hei n ad\. no til .1 grpod a\ 
to .ui agieeniont His ^faiesti’s (i()\(>i nmeni . inpvpup'i in a Ie\^ ol 
tile f liai af tei of the Con f ei (‘in n iinl o) 1 he lini it(‘d t line a t its d isjpo' p 1 
in London has dei'iin'd it .nh is.ihle (o siis|)( ml it- uoik pI this 
point so that Iiidiaii opinion in.i\ he ( onsidtp d iijam the uoik dom , 
and expedients coiisideied foi ou-k oming' the dillii iiltn s Im h hai* 
been laned Ills ^r.i)est\’s ( hn ei nmeiit mil poiisiplei. viilmnl 

dela^ , a jil.iii hv vhuh oni < o-opeiation m.i\ bp ffniliniipp) <> that 
the lesults of oui (oinpleted uoik in>i\ he '(‘cti m a m n fndi ni 
Constitution It, in the nie.intime, thdp is .1 icspoiisp t(‘ lln 

Vueipu's aiqie.il to those engagcpl .it presP nt in ( ml d^pde dn i-p - 
and ot hei s M isli top o-o[)ei ate on the genei al lines ot this pb p lai at n>n , 
sfeos Mill lie t.iken to enlist t/n li spi % k e'. 
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chiuis His Maiesiv's Goverunieiit will stiire to secure such an 
alimt of agieement as ivrll enaWe the nevr Constitution to be 
nissed tluou"-!! the Biitish Pnilianient and to be put into operation 
-^ith the actiTe good-irill of the people of both countries 


And novr, my friends, ive 2:0 oui ranous iravs Our ten weehs of 
valuable co-opeiation and pleasant ronipauionship and fnendship 
are ended 

Su Tei Bahadiu Sapiu said. I think, that he hoped he was 
leavmo- England with friendly memories behind liini I can assure 
you that that is not onlv tiiie of Sir Tej, it is tine of von all, and I 
nan only hope that the meiuorres vou are taking awar of ns are 
e(inallv’plensant,®eqnally liappr, and will be held equally precious 
to yon as your memories n ill be to ns 

I piav that our contacts and our negotiations may he continued 
though “ oceans dmde us and a lealm of seas ” I hope you will 
go back and tell yonr co-patriots wliat yon hare found Ton may 
hare to disagree sometimes and somewlieie uith tbe lettei of what 
has been written I hope von will uerer haye to disagree with the 
spirit in which you haye been met 

Finally, I hope, and I trust, and I pray that by onr labours 
together India will come to possess the only thing which she now 
lacks to giye her the status of a Dominion amongst the British 
Commonwealth of Xations — ^what she now lacks for that — the 
responsibilities and the cares, the buidens and the difficulties but 
fhe pride and the honour of responsible ^elf-goye^nment 


H H The Maharaja of Patiala Ifr Prune Ministei, in my 
capacity as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, as well as in my 
capacity as a Billing Piince, I should like to conyey to you and 
through you to His llajesty’s Goyeniment my deep appieciatiou 
of the efforts which haye zesulted in the declaration which we haye 
just heaid 


From the outset of this Confeience I am sure that we all haye 
been conscious of the friendly charactei of the atmospheie ui uhicli 
we have worked and the earnest desire of the people of Gieat 
Britain to understand and appreciate the points of yiew of eyeiy 
inteiest heie lepresented It is not foi me to say how speedily the 
statesmanlike pronouncement which yon haye lust made' will 
appease the troubled heart of British India, but on behalf of the 
indian States and I am sure I am speaking for my hrotlier Princes 
iis well as for nivself I sav that His Majesty^s Goverinaeut inav 
rely to the utmost upon om loyal and whole-heaited co-opeiation 
I am happy to think that we of the Indian States haye been 
pimleged to contribute onr small quota to the measure of success 
which the Coherence has achieyed. and I should like to express 
onr grateful thanks to those who haye yoiced their appreciation of 
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otir work m terms so generous It onh rcinnins. Mi J'lnm 
Minister, for me to tliank you ami the mcraker^ of vour Govoininoiit 
for tlie manner in wlacli yon ha.e gnidecl tins Conforoiuo, ami to 
expreos my earnest hope tliat the conclnsions aio have loaebed 
^ntahve as f hey are, will redound to the welfnie alike of the 
Empire, of British India, and of the people of the Indian States 


Mvliammad Shofi Now that the fiist (haptci of il.e -leat 
Indian constitutional drama is closed. I use to ex])ro^> on helmlf 
ot my brethren of the British Indian Delegation oni mafef.d 
acknowledgment of the far-sighted statesmanship, the sjiiiil of 
sj^P^fketic co-operation which von, kli Prime kfiiiistei, and yonr 
colleagues of the Babour Party, as toell as the Bilieial and Pon^erva- 
tire Delegations, lepresentinq- the three gioat politr'al pailie-. m tlie 
British Parliament, have displayed thimiErhoni our delihei itioin 
in the meetings of the Committees as well as in the Pleiiari Sittings 
of the Conference itself 


Wlien the remaining chapteis of this great diama come to ho 
wiitten in India, I am confident that tlie spmt nhuh lias .ijipo.iiod 
in so little a time will continue to inspne all the actois in t!n° 
drama, and when finally in due roiiise of time tlie hist chaptm is 
closed, I trust and pray that the drama mil assume a siiaiie %\huh 
yill not only please the hearts of tliat gicat andicnre. tlie inili'^cd 
world, before whose critical eyes it is to he pcifoiinod, hnt mil also 
bung happiness and contentment to all tlie artois ^^ho lake pait in 
it No constitutional diania can achieve any nieasnie of smeess 
unless and until it brings to the actois in it tliat linpjuTiess and 
contentment which is the aim of all constitutions Tlien India \sill 
rise to her full statute, an equal jmrtnei in tlie Bntish ('ommon- 
wealth of Nations as one of His Ma]est\’s Dominions not only to tlie 
incalculahlc happiness and contentment of its sast fiopuhilion. hnl 
also to the benefit and immense stiengtli of (he British Cominon- 
wealth itself 


Sir, fiom the day ue landed on tins sliore -von and roih col- 
leagues as uell as the leaders of tlie otliei tuo i^irat paities iii the 
British Parliament, as well ns innumerable hosts niul ho (cs-,- ii 
this gicat Metropolis who have extended to ns IumtIi hoqiifalits , 
the memoiv of which uiU abide u itb ns fm mau\ \cais to (onn 
This Pound Table Confcicnce, together with all its .ittcndant ‘^oi lal 
luteicourse, has bionght India and England mm li < ioscr tog. Ihrr 
than they liaxc evci been hefoie God giant that the ncu comord 
uliicli anscs fiom to-dax uill grou in smtcii(\ and stren-dh to tin 
nnitnal benefit of the t\\o countries and to the im d( ulaide good of 
humaniti at large 


.l/r yh prime ^t^inisfci, I have gnat pIcaMin in 

repeating the ai knowledgment-* cordiall;^ made he Sii Mnliamm c 
vShafi of the abundant hospitali(\ and (oiiitc-.\ that vi hay "M"''' 
during 0111 sta\ here, hut \\c ha\e aho imd at you hamh “ 

one time we neie diffident in c pc( tif.g, a r.adu.cy to 
our point of Mcu. a gcnerosit% in under-tand.ng our duh- ulto ami 
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« broaa-:mndod 

-.1: tlK. und... ^..ur 

«d r ? JHirlJ:^; 

SlVeVmrrTlm^r^'^to^ ^ab^;d'^l<hor of ponro On ‘^nr 
breast hit vision sees iiianv pu7cs and medab in tins p n iti( var. 
Lt believe me if tins, our vork, coo. tbinufib < ‘'Usum- 

mation, ^vlucb I liopc under Ond’s pn.Mdoiue it v.ill then >ou uiU 
have von tlie Yictona Cioss of pearo. 

It IS onh tbe first and hardest jiait of oui task tb it !■> o\o\ A 
eood deal is' to folloir, scancli less aidunus ami scare cIn less tuvnnr, 
on both sides of the vater This sdicnio of ours, 'ulunibritod in 
the declaration that \mi have lust made has 1 lua! e no don Id, 
many friends and main critics 'Mo-vt of those {noiuls at thr> jircs.-nt 
momeiit aie perhaps lukcv.ariii v,hile n\an\ of the critics arc < andut 
to a degioe, but when uc go Itack to Tndi > this si henic iiiu->t iind 
champions and advocate' coiiMncod of then rnisc ami uillilig to 
brave iisks m its spread thioughont the loiintia 1 make no doubt 
that it IS amongst us lierc nho line helped to shape this loiislitn- 
tion that ue must look for its best ami most (oinimed rhampioits, 
and may I say that it is not onli on this side, hut it is on the other 
side also, that the cause must look for n(hocac^ IVe uaiit Prinn s 
of India, chiefs and iiilinsi poners of that great countn — ue want 
that amongst you, too, we should find men snmcwli >i made for this 
Indian federation, men who like Don Quixote will go foith to do 
battle for it legardless of vliat max ho s>n(l around them, of what 
tongue mav utter, oi pen may write, hut icsol\ed to risk eicri tiling 
— ^life, limb, and wealth — in the pursuit of this groat ide.il You 
have shown magnificent foresight persistome and statesmanship in 
bringing the idea into birth Pla^ go on with it. ami when \ou go 
hack to India convince the lesser Princes of xoiir own Ordci th.at 
federation is in their mteicsts, and that iimler it thc-\ will in duo 
time find the fruition of their hopes zVlso I pray jou with all niv 
heart, on behalf of those subjects w ho to-dav are looking to this Con- 
ference for their redemption, to come along and adopt uistituiions 
for their welfare and their contentment Abo I pray you with nil 
my heart, on behalf of those subjects who to-dav aic lookin'^ to this 
Conference foi their redemption, to come along and adopt*^ institu- 
tions for their welfare and then contentment — not, peihaiis an 
^act reproduction of British institutions, hut institutions adapted 

y your wisdom, by youi tiaditional know ledge and by youi care for 
tlie peoples, to their capacity-, calculated to bung ilmi'n forward to 
an appreciation of that full citivenship which we and they alike 
S'&SflniV^ protection, hope soon to enjoy as the subjects 

hisw'”* Hinister, youi momentous and 

mo Wlawr^ are ringing In my ears, and’ ^oni message ^ 1 ^^ 
motherland worded as it las been in such wise and grafious la 
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^unge, lias -o deeplv touclied nn lieait that ^^nr(^ tail ti> vxnio- mv 
leehngs I coiigiatulate vou. Sn, tho m»Miihei- of MMir Tonnii- 
ment. -u-ell as the niemhtns of the othei two <:reat pohtual oMtie- 
in Englaud on voin wise decision and fmld '^ta(e■.Ina7l-ltlp Tom 
name Sn will not onlv he written in letteis of gold hnt will ^o 
down to histoiw as the name of one who Knew how to (.nnlnne 
statesmanship with w'lsrhnn and fiiendship The irieat moment tor 
which we have waited so long has aimed and, thankv to \o.i. the 
greatest fnend of mv countii- to-dav we stand hefoie the dawn (d a 
new eia — an eia whuh wnll he lememheied alwa^s toi this womlei- 
ful achieTement of havino- united England and India in an e\(r- 
lasting link of comiadeship and friendship 

8 ir. history will lecord that when India came to asK, I'nirl uul 
knew how to give in tlie mannei of a gloat natioTi Tho gioatost 
success of this countiv lies not only in the acdiioiomont of <(> mmdi 
in so shoit a time hnt in the lemoAal of that mistiiist that 
suspicion which was piesont in oveiy mind We (anio with*nus- 
givings, we aie going hack with a wealth of fonhdonio and tiiist 
The free exchange ot ideas, and the poisonal ('ontait piodmod h\ 
Bitting around one tahle on an efjiinl idattoim has hoon tho moans 
of cieatiiig an atmosphoio of mntnal co-opeiation and tiimt and 
good-will I congiatnlate hoth England and India on tins gieat 
achievement, and I congi.itnlate \on. most hoaitili, Sn. on its 
success 

Mav I ask von, Sii, to (onvei oiy host tlianks to Ills M.ijosIt 
the King Emperoi and oui Beloved Qiioon I'lmpioss foi thoir 
geneions messages and svmpatlietn intoio->ts .ind Kind llo-^]nfallt^ 
It has been oiii greatest Iiappiness to h.ne had tins opnoitnmti of 
hashing in the sunshine of tlioii piosoiuo (• tlinnK all tho Biitisli 
nation for then Kind hospitalifv, help and simpatln . tin w.unifh 
of 0111 snnnv skies which has hoon lai King in the told atmo-'plioic of 
London has hoon mnro than sujijiliod tho waimth of flic wchomo 
jwhich has heon aicoidod to im In tho wise words of tho^Loid 
Chanrollor, a soed was sown a nohlo ]dan 1 has grown, and it is for 
ns to piovidc .a siiitahle soil foi this plant to giow from dai to dai 
until at last it ho( omos a irieat hig tioc' with giooii and s|i,id\ 
hram Ill's so that all inai taKo sholtei iimh'i tlii'iii How < m fh't 
be adnevod^ — ilnongh ninty alone 

Ijot us then, ho up and doing, 

Witli a hooit foi ani fat< . 

.Still adnoMiig, stdl jnirsinnirt 
lioarn to lahoni and to w.nt 

Chnirnuin Wo are .ill % oi \ mndi obliged to \ou^ nid- * d loi llm 
kind o\]iiossions to wliuh ion haio gncn lom Bh Kan a lot of 
woik to do \ct, and I liopc that wi sh.dl .ill hi spaitd to it 
adiancod suhst.mt lally turthci ih.ui it lorn boon posstl.l.. to .olv.icn 
it boro 

Bofoio -aving th.it I leiM' tin (’ha * ^ ’ h^t tnm i KoK I 

am rodl^ %en =onv to do, I must (C, t* to ^o,, Ho r> pi} 
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